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PREFACE 


HE North American Indian has so long been an 
object of the deepest interest that the neglect 

I of his picturesque and original mythologies and 
the tales to which they. have given rise is difficult of 
comprehension. In boyhood we are wont to regard him 
4s an instrament specially designed for th execution of 
tumultuous incident, wherewith heart-stirring fiction 
may be manufactured, In manhood we are too apt to 
consider him as only fit to be put aside with the matter 
of Faery and such evanescent stuff and relegated to the 
limbo of imagination. Satiated with his constant recur- 
rence in the tales of our youth, we are perhaps but too 
ready to hearken credulously to accounts which picture 
Hal as Uincepitable wagabondl etting a precarious 
living by petty theft or the manufacture of bead orna~ 
ments. 

It is, indeed, surprising how ¢ @ picture the 
North American Indian pee cuthe minds oF rect 
people in Europe when illithat recent anthropological 
research has done on the subject is taken into account, 
As a matter of fact, few books have been published in 
England which furnish more than the scantiest details 
concerning the Red Race, and these are in general scarce, 
and, when obtained, of doubtful scientific value. 

‘The primary object of this volume is to furnish the 
reader with a general view of the mythologies of the 
Red Man of North America, accompanied by such 
historical and ethnological information as will assist 
him in gauging the real conditions under which this 
Most interesting section of humanity existed. The 
basic difference between the Indian and European 
mental outlook is insisted upon, because it is felt that 
no proper comprehension of American Indian myth or 
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conditions of life can be attained when such a distine~ 
tion is not recognized and allowed for. The difference 
between the view-point, mundane and spiritual, of the 
Red Man and that of the European is as vast as that 
athich separates the conceptions and philosophies of the 
Eastand West. Nevertheless we shall find in the North 
American mythologies much that enters into: the com- 
position of the immortal tales of the older religions of 
the Eastern Hemisphere. All myth, Asiatic, European, 
or American, springs from similar natural conceptions, 
and if we discover in American mythology peculiarities 
which we donot observe in the systems of Greece, Rome, 
or Egypt, we may be certain that these arise from circum- 
stances of environment and racial habit as modified by 
climate and kindred conditions alone. 

In the last thirty years much has been accomplished 
in placing the stady of the American aborigines on a 
sounder basin THe older schoal of ethnologists were 
for the most part obsessed with the wildest ideas concern- 
ing the origin of the Indians, and many of them believed 
the Red to be the degenerate descendant of the 
lost Ten Tribes of Israel or of early Phoenician adven- 
turers, But these ‘antiquaries" had perforce to give 
way to a new school of students well equipped with 
scientific knowledge, whose labours, under the admirable 
direction of the United States Bureau of Ethnology, 
have borne rich fruit. Many treatises of the utmost 
value on the ethnology, mythology, and tribal customs 
of the North American Indians have been issued by 
this conscientious and enterprising State department, 
These are written by men who possess first-hand know- 
ledge of Indian life and languages, many of whom have 
faced great privations and hardships in order to collect 
the material they have published. ‘The series is, indeed, 
monument to that nobler type of heroism which science 
Ms 
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can kindle in the breast of the student, and the direct, 
unembellished verbiage of these yolumes conceals many 
a life-story which for quict, unassuming bravery and 
contempt for danger will match anything in the records 
of research and human endurance. 

Several of the Blackfoot tales which I have included 
have already been published in yarious forms by writers 
on Indian folklore; some af whom have collected ther 

moral sources, and on these 1 ave founded a» 
regards plot, especially in the case of “The Legend of 
Poia,” “The Snow Lodge,” “The Seven Beckers 
“The Sacred Bear Spear,” “The Medicine Wolf,” and 
“The Beaver Medicine Legend.” These have already 
appeared, wholly or severally, in Mr. McClintock's 

ld North Trail (Macmillan, 1910); Mr. G. B. 
Grinnell’s Blackfoot Lodge Tales (1892) ; and Messrs. 
Wissler and Duvall’s Mythology of the Blackfoot 
Indians (1909). 

LEWIS SPENCE 
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CHAPTER I: DIVISIONS, CUSTOMS, 
AND HISTORY OF THE RACE 


The First Indians in Europe 
LMOST immediately upon the discovery of the 
A ‘New World its inhabitants became a source of 
the greatest interest to all ranks and classes 
among the people of Europe. That this should have 
been so is not a little surprising when we remember 
the ignorance which prevailed regarding the discovery 
of the new hemisphere, and that in the popular imagina- 
tion the people of the new-found lands were considered 
to be inhabitants of those eastern countries which Euro- 
pean navigation had striven so long and so fruitlessly 
foreach, The very name Indian " bestowed upon the 
men from the islands of the far western ocean proves 
the ill-founded nature and falsity of the new condi- 
tions which through the discovery of Columbus were 
imposed upon the science of geography. Why all this 
intense and, vivid interest in the strange beings whom 
the Genoese commander carried back with him as speci- 
mens of the population of the new-found isles? The 
Spaniards were accustomed to the presenee and sight 
of Orientals. They had for centuries dwelt side by side 
with a nation of Eastern speech and origin, and the 
things of the East held litele of novelty for them. Is 
it not possible that the people, by reason of some 
natural motive difficult of comprehension, did not 
credit in their hearts the scientific conclusions of the 
day? Something deeper and more primitive than 
science was at work in their minds, and some pro- 
found human instinct told them that the dusky and 
befeathered folk they beheld in the triumphal proces- 
sion of the Discoverer were not the inhabitants of an 
Orient with which they were more or less familiar, but 
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erstwhile dwellers in a mystic continent which had 
been isolated from the rest of mankind for countless 
centuries, 

‘There are not wanting circumstances which go far 
to prove that instinct, brushing aside the conclusions 
of science, felt that it had rightly come upon the truth. 
The motto on the arms granted to Columbus is eloquent 
of the popular feeling when it states, 


‘Columbus gave 
and the news was greeted in London with the pro- 
houncement that it scemed “a thing more divine than 

Couclinica wick could" scarcely have been 
arrived at if it was considered that the reaching of the 
farthest Orient point alone had been achieved. 

‘The primitive and barbarous appearance of the 
Indians in the train of Columbus deeply impressed the 

‘ople of Spain. The savage had before this event 
Beet inercly'=s lepestiey ani beOAie anal TEIN 

‘fin and the pharnix.” In the person of the Indian 
fe ia resented for Be tel el pricier 

'a European people, who were quick to distinguist 

the diference in feataresnd general appearance between 
the Red Man and the civilized Oriental—although his 
resemblance to the Tartar race was insisted upon by 
some early writers. . x 

Popular interest, instead of abating tery, 
with each American discovery the Indian” became the 
subject of renewed controversy. Works on the origin 
and customs of the American aborigines, of ponderous 
erudition bat doubtful conctinionate tee cagerty parastd 
and discussed, ‘These were not any more extravagant, 
however, than many theories propounded at a much 
later date. In the early nineteenth century 2 school 
of enthusiastic antiquaries, perhaps the most distin- 
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INDIANS AS JEWS 

ished of whom was Lord Kingsborough, determined 
Epon proving the identity OF the Areca abe 
gines with the lost Ten Tribes of Israel, and brought 
to bear upon the subject a perfect battery of erudi- 
tion of the most extraordinary kind. His lordship's 
great work on the subject, The Antiquities of Mexico, 
absorbed a fortune of some fifty thousand pounds by 
its publication. ‘The most absurd philological concli- 
sions were arrived at in the course of these researches, 
examples of which it would but weary the reader to 
peruse. Only a shade less ridiculous were the deduc- 
tions drawn from Indian customs where these bore a 
certain surface resemblance to Hebrew rite or priestly 
usage. 


Indians as Jews 

‘As an example of this species of argument it will be 
seit eo qucee sha following pinaye Eom a6ck 
published in 1879: 

M<The Indian high-priest wears a breastplate made 
of a white conch-shell, and around his head either a 
wreath of swan feathers, or a long piece of swan skin 
doubled, so as to show only the snowy feathers on each 
side, These remind us of the breastplate and mitre 
of the Jewish high-priest. They have also a magic 
stone which is transparent, and which the medicine- 
men consult it is most jetlusly guarded, even from 
their own people, and Adair could never procure one. 
Is this an imitation of the Urim and Thummim ? 
Again, they hve a feast of firs-fruit, which they 
celebrate with songs and dances, repeating ‘Halelu- 
Hialelu-Haleluiah’ with great carnestness and fervour, 
They dance in three circles round the fire that cooks 
these fruits on a kind of altar, shouting the praises of 

* The Migration om Skiner, by Cxprain G. Palmer (London), 3 
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Yo-He-Wah Cena t These words are only used 
in their religious festivals.” 

To what tribe the writer alludes is not manifest 
from the context. 


Welshspeaking Indians 

An ethnological connexion has been traced for the 
Red Man of North America, with equal parade of 
erudition, to Phoenicians, Hittites, and South Sea 
Islanders, But one of the most amusing of these 
theories is that which attempts to substantiate his 
blood-relationship with the inhabitants of Wales ! 
The argument in favour of this theory is so quaint,and 
is such a capital example of the kind of learning under 
which American ethnology has groaned for generations, 
thet it may be briefly examined. In the author's 
Myihs of Mexico and’ Peru (p. §) a short account is 
given of the legend of Madoc, son of Owen Gwyneth, 
2 Welsh prince, who quitted his country in disgust at 
the manner in which his brothers had partitioned their 
father's territories, Sailing due west with several 
vessels, he arrived, says Sir Thomas Herbert in his 
Travels (1634), at the Gulf of Mexico, “ not far from 
Florida,” in the year 1170. After settling there he 
returned to Wales for reinforcements, and once more 
fared toward the dim West, never to be heard of more. 
But, says the chronicler, “though the Cambrian issue 
in the new found world may seeme extinct, the 
Language to this day used among these Canibals, 
together with their adoring the crosse, using Beades, 
Religies of holy sien and sonie offer (notes in them 
of Acusano and other places, . . . points at our 
Madoc’s former being there.” ‘The Cambrians, con- 
tinued Sir Thomas, lin their’ American colony maay 
names of “Birds, Rivers, Rocks, Beasts and the like, 
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some of which words are these : Gucrando, signifying 
in the Cambrian speech to give eare unto or hearken. 
Pen-gcoyn, with us a white head, refered by the 
Mexicans to a Bird so-called, and Rockes complying 
with that Idiom. Some promontories had like de- 
nominations, called so by the people to this day, tho’ 
estranged and concealed by the Spaniard. Such are 
the Isles Corrveso, The Cape of Brutaine or Bristaine, 
The floud Gwyndowr or white water, Bara bread, 
Mam mother, Tate father, Dowr water, Bryd time, Bu 
or Buch a Cow, Clugar a Heathcocke, Lhaynog a Fox, 
Wy an Egge, Calafa Quill, Trayna Nose, Nef Heaven ; 
ged thane shes used; by which, in my conceit, none 
save detracting Opinionatists can justly oppose such 
worthy testimonies and proofes of what I wish were 
generally allowed of,” 


Antiquity of Man in America 
To turn to more substantial conclusions concerning 
the racial afinities of the Red Man, wefind that itis only 
within very recent times that anything like a reasoned 
scientific argument has been arrived at. Foundi 
tgpon recently aoquired geological, anthropological, an 
linguistic knowledge, inquirers into the deeper realins of 
American ethnology have solved the question of how the 
Western Hemisphere was peopled, and the arguments 
they adduce are so convincing in their nature as to 
leave no doubt in the minds of unbiased persons. 

It is now admitted that the preserice of man in the 
Old World dates from an epoch so far distant as to be 
calculated only by reference to geological periods of 
which we know the succession but not the’ duration, 
and research bas proved that the same holds good 
of the Western Hemisphere. Although man‘ un- 
doubtedly found his way from the Old World to the 

“ 5 
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New, the period at which he did so is so remote that 
for all practical purposes he may be said to have 
peopled both hemispheres simultaneously, Indeed, 

his relative. antiquity in each has no bearing on the 
history of his advancement.” 

It is known that the American continent offers no 
example of the highly organized primates—for example, 
the larger apee—in which the Old World abounds, 
save man himself, and this circumstance is sufficient 
to prove that the human species must have reached 
‘America as strangers. Had man been native to the 
New World there would have been found side by side 
with him cither existing or fossil tatives of 
the greater apes and other anthropoid animals which 
illsberste kis Pedigree ta the Old World 


‘The Great Miocene Bridze 

Again, many careful observers have noticed the 
striking resemblance between the natives of America 
tod Northem Avia, At Bering Staitche Old World 
and the New are separated by a narrow sea-passige 
only, and an elevation of the sea-bed of Jess than 
two hundred feet would provide a ‘land-bridge’ at 
least thirty miles in breadth between the two conti- 
nents. It is a geological fact that Bering Strait has 
been formed since the Tertiary period, and that such 
a ‘land-bridge’ once existed, to. which American 

ists have given the name of ‘the Miocene bri 
By this ‘bridge,’ it is believed, min crossed from 
to America, and its subsequent disappearance confined 
him to the Western Hemisphere. 


American Man in Glacial Times 
That this migration occurred before the Glacial 
Period. is proved by the circumstance that chipped 
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flints and other implements have been discovered in 
ice-drift at points in Ohio, Indiana, and Minnesota, to 
which it is known that the southern ‘margin of the 
ice-sheet extended. This proves that man was driven 
southward by the advancing ice, as were several Old 
World animal species which had migrated to America, 
However, it is difficult in many cases to accept what 
may seem to be evidence of the presence of prehistoric 
man in North America with any degree of confidence, 
and it will be well to confine ourselves to the most 
authentic instances. In the loess of the Mississippi at 
Natchez Dr. Dickson found side by side with the 
remains of the mylodon and megalonyx human bones 
blackened by time. But Sir Charles Lyell pointed out 
that these remains might have been carried by the 
action of water from the numerous” Indian places of 
burial in the regtbourhoods In New Bees while 
trenches were being dug for x a skeleton was 
discovered. sixteen feet from fel cutaces che aealeG 
which was embedded beneath a gigantic ress-tree, 
But the deposit in which the remains were found was 
subsequently stated to be of recent origin. A reed 
mat was discovered at Petit Anse, Louisiana, at a depth 
of from fifteen to twenty feet, amiong a deposit of salt 
near the tusks or bones of an elephant. In the bottom- 
lands of the Bourbeuse River, in Missouri, Dr. Koch 
discovered the remains of 2 mastodon. It had sunk 
in the mud of the marshes, and, borne down by its 
‘own ponderous bulk, had been unable to right itself 
Espied by the hunters of that dim era, it had been 
attacked them, and the signs of their onset—flint 
arrow-heads and pieces of rock—were found mingled 
with its bones. | Unable to dispatch it, with Tas 
comparatively puny weapons, they had built 
fires round it, the puleniene cf which ereta ithe 

ve 
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height of six feet, and by this means they had pre- 
sumably succeeded in suffocating it. 

In Towa and Nebraska Dr, Aughey found many 
evidences of the ence of early man in stone 
weapons mingled with the bones of the mastodon. In 

fornia, Colorado, and Wyoming scores of stone 
mortars, arrow-heads, and lance-points have been dis- 
covered’ in deposits which show no sign of displace- 
ment. Traces of ancient mining operations are also 
met with in California and the Lake Superior district, 
the skeletons of the primitive miners being found, 
stone hammer in nei beneath the masses of rock 
which buried them in their fall. As the object of these 
searchers was evidently metal of some description, it 
may reasonably be inferred thatthe remains are! of 
‘comparatively late date, 


‘The Calaveras Skull 

In 1866 Professor J. D, Whitney discovered the 
famous ‘ Calaveras’ skull at a depth of about @ hundred 
and thirty feet in a bed of auriferous gravel on the 
wreitern tlope of the: Sictra, Nevada California, ‘The 
skull rested on a bed of lava, and was covered by 
several layers of lava and volcanic deposit. Many 
other remains were found in similar geological positions, 
and this was thought to prove that the Calaveras skull 
was not an isolated instance of the presence of man in 
America in Tertiary times, The skull resembles the 
Eskimo and chemical analysis discovered the 
presence of organic matter. ‘These circumstances led to 
the conclusion thatthe great age claimed by Whitney 
for the relic was by no means and this view 
was strengthened by the knowledge that displacements 
of the deposits in which it had been discovered had 
frequently been caused by voleanic agency. 


MORE RECENT FINDS 


More Recent Finds 
More recent finds have been summarized by an 
eminent authority connected with the United States 
Bureau of Ethnology as follows : “In a post-Glacial 
terrace on the south shore of Lake Ontario the re- 
mains of a hearth were discovered at a depth of 
twenty-two fect by Mr. Tomlinson in digging « well, 
apparently indicating early aboriginal occupancy of the 
St, Lawrence basin. From the Glacial or immediately 
t-Glacial deposits of Ohio a number of articles of 
juman workmanship haye been reported : a grooved 
axe from a well twenty-two feet beneath the surface, 
near New London; a chipped object of waster type 
at Newcomerstown, at a depth of sixteen fect in Glacial 
gravel; chipped stones in gravels, one at Madison- 
Ville at a depth of cight feet, and another at Loveland 
at a depth of thirty feet. “At Little Falls, Minn., 
flood-plain, deposits of sand and gravel are found to 
contain many artificial objects of quartz. This flood 
plain is believed by some to have been finally aban 
doned by the Mississippi well back toward the close of 
the Glacial period in the valley, but that these finds 

warrant definite conclusions as ‘to time is serious) 
questioned by Chamberlain. In a Missouri river-beach 
near Lansing, Kansas, portions of a human skeleton 
were recently found at depth of twenty feet, but 
geologists are not agreed as to the age of the for- 
mation. At Clayton, Mo,, in a deposit believed to 
belong to the loess, at a depth of fourteen fect, a well. 

finished grooved axe was found, In the Basin 

region, between the Rocky Mountains and the sierras, 
two discoveries that seem to bear on the antiquity of 
human occupancy have been reported: in a silt de- 
posit in Walker River Valley, Nevada, believed to be 
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of Glacial age, an obsidian implement was obtained 
at a depth of twenty-five feet; at Nampa, Idaho, a 
clay image is reported to have been brought up by 
sand-pump from a depth of three hundred and twenty 
feet in alternating beds of clay and quicksand under 
lying a lava flow of late Tertiary or early Glacial age, 
Quasaimerced bya number of geologists respecting 
the value of these finds.” 


Later Man in America 

Whatever doubt attaches to the presence of man in 
America during the Tertiary period—a doubt which is 
not shared by most American archeologists—there is 
none regarding his occupation of the entire continent 
in times less remote, yet far distant from the dawn of 
the earliest historical records of Asia or Europe. In 
caves and ‘kitchen-middens” or rubbish-heaps over 
the entire length and breadth of the American conti- 
nent numerous evidences of the presence of populous 
ceitres have been discovered. Mingled with theshells 
of molluscs and the bones of extinct animals human 
remains, weapons, and implements are to be found, 
with traces of fire, which prove that the men of those 
early days had risen above the merely animal existence 
Ted by tho est comues ty American sel 


Affinities with Siberian Peoples 

As has already been _ndiated,. careful observers 
have repeatedly remarked upon the strong likeness 
reuaae leee cee sand Shasoilee North 
eastern Asia, This likeness is not only physical, but 
Extends to custom, and to some extent to religious 

lief. 

“The war-dances and medicine customs of the 
Ostiaks resemble those of the Kolusches even to the 
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amallest details, and the myth ofa heaven-climber, who 
ascends the sky from a lofty tree, lowering himself again 
to earth by a strip of leather, a rope of grass, a plait of 
hair, or the curling wreath of smoke from a hut, occurs 
not ‘only among the Ugrian tribes, but among the 
Dogrib Indians. Such myths, it is contended, thou, 
insufficient to prove common descent, point to early 
communications between these distant stocks. Super- 
wifous usages, on the other hand, it is argued, are 
scarcely likely to have been adopted in consequence of 
mere intercourse, and indicate common origin. Thus, 
among the Itelmians of Kamchatka it is forbidden to 
carry a burning brand otherwise than in the fingers ; 
it must on no account be pierced for that purpose 
with the point of a knife, A similar superstition is 
cherished by the Dakota. Again, when the tribes of 
Hudson Bay slay a bear they daub the head with gay 
colours, and sing around it hymns having a religious 
character; it is understood to symbolize the spirit of 
the deceased animal, A similar practice, it 15 said, 
prevails throughout Siberia, and is met with among 
the Gilyaks of the Amur, and the Ainu. The Ostiaks 
hang the skin of a bear on a tree, pay it the profoundest 
respect, and address it while imploring pardon of the 
spirit of the animal for having put it to death ; their 
usual oath, moreover, is *by the bear,’ as the polished 
[Achetsind aly awase| opi tier ogeh Eactiel 
vessels, it is further urged, were manufactured not 
only by the Itelmi: but by the Aleutians and the 
Kolusches of the New World ; whereas the Assiniboins, 
settled farther to the southward, cooked their flesh in 
Kettles of hide, into which red-hot stones were cast to 
heat the wate 


» Payne, Histiry of the New World, ti, 87-88, summarizing the 
favenigtions of Pechel and Mylo 2 
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‘The Evidence of American Languages 

The structure of the aboriginal of America 
corroborates the conclusion that the merican. race 
proceeded from one instead af several sources, and thar 
is an ethnological extension of North-castern Asia 
Not only does the ‘machinery’ of American speech 
closely resemble that of the neighbouring Asiatic races 
in the possession of a common basis of phonetis and 
strenuity, but the rejection of labial explodents, which 
extends from Northern Asia through the speech of the 
Aleutian Islands to North-western America, is good 
evidence of affinity. 


Evidences of Asiatic Intercourse 

Evidences of Asiatic intercourse with America in 
Fecent and historical times are not wanting, It is 
well-authenticated fact that the Russians had learned 
from the native Siberians of the whereabouts of 
America long before the discovery of the contiguity of 
the continents by. Bering. Charlevoix, in his work on 
the origin of the Indians, states that Pére Grellon, one 
of the French Jesuit Fathers, encountered a Huron 
woman on the plains of Tartary who had been sold 
from tribe to tribe until she had passed from Bering 
Strait into Central Asia. Slight though such incidents 
seem, it is by means of them that important truths 
may be gleaned, If one individual was exchanged 
in this manner, there were probably many. similar 
cases, 


Later Migratioos 

There are theories in existence worthy of respect 
which would regard the North American Indiane a3 
the last and recent wave of many Asiatic migrations to 
B 


On the Lakes ta 
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American soil, IF credence can be extended to the 
Norse sagas which describe the visits of tenth-century 


early discoverers by no means tally with any possible 
description of the Red Man. The viking seafarers 
nicknamed the American natives Skreling, or *Chips,* 
because of their puny appearance, and’ the account 
Which they gave of them would seem to cliss them ae 
a folk essing Eskimo affinities, Mam remains dis. 
covered in the eastern States are of the skimo 

and when one combines with this the Indian traditions — 
of a great migration—traditions which cannot have 
survived for many generations—it will be seen that 
the exact epoch cs entrance of the Red Man into 
America is by no means finally settled, 


the identity of the pre- 
North America, ‘The Scandinavian colonization cf 
Teeland tempted the intrepid viking race to extend 

i i erly waters, and this 


“Witless, methinks, is our fies laughed the 
is of us has beheld 
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the Greenland sea." Holding doggedly on, however, 
tee iadeennrene chraelat hari sight "OF land Buk 
this was no country of lofty ice such as they had been 
told to expect. A land of gentle undulations covered 
with timber met their sea-sad eyes. Bearing away, 
they came to another land like the first 1 wind 
fell, and the sailors proposed to disembark, But Biarne 
refused. Five days afterward they made Greenland. 
Biarne had, of course, got into that Arctic current 
which sets southward from the Polar Circle between 
Iceland and Greenland, and had been carried to the 
coasts of New England.* 


Leif the Lucky 

Biarne did not care to pursue his discoveries, but at 
the court of Eric, Earl of Norway, to which he paid 
4 visit, his neglect in following them up was much 
talked about. All Greenland, too, was agog with the 
news. Leif, surnamed ‘the Lucky,’ son of Eric the 
Red, the first colonizer of Greenland, purchased Biarne's 
ship, and, hiring a crew of thirty-five men, one of whom 
was a German named Tyrker (perhaps Tydsker, the 
Norse for ‘German’, set sail for the land seen by Biarne. 
He soon espied it, and cast anchor, but it was a barren 

lace 5 aoe called it Hellu-land, or ‘Land of Flat 
Sasbprey leaving it, sailed southward again. Soon 
they came to another country, which they called Mark- 
land, or * Wood-land,' for it was low and flat and well 
covered with trees, These shores also they left, and 
again put to sea. 


The Land of Wine 

After sailing still farther south they came to a strait 

lying between an island and a promontory, Here they 
1 Rafa, Antignitaier Americone, xxix. 17-25. 


THE SKRALINGR 
landed and built huts. The air was warm after the 
sword-like winds of Greenland, and when the day was 
Thecteae Bos fusicens above We osenn Serle 
seven in the morning until half-past four in the alter- 
noon. They divided into two bands to explore the 
and. One day Tyrker, the German, was missing. 

searched for him, and found him at no great 
distance from the camp, in a state of much excitement. 
or he bed dizcoyeecd sacs wh (ries upon tio 
a boon to a man coming from a land of vines, who 
had beheld none for half a lifetime. They loaded the 
ship's boat with the grapes and felled timber to freight 
the ship, and in the spring sailed away from the new- 
found country, which they named ‘ Wine-land,’ 
Itwould seem that the name Hellu-land was applied 
to Newfoundland or Labrador, Mark-land to Nova 
Scotia, and Wine-land to New England, and that Leif 
wintered in some part of the state of Riiode Island, 


The Skevlinge 
Tn the year 1002 Leif"s brother Thorwald sailed to 
the new land in Biarne’s ship. From the place where 
Leif had landed, which the Norsemen named ‘Leif’s 
Booths" (or huts), he explored the country southward 
and northward. But at a promontory in the neigh- 
bourhood of Boston he was attacked and slain by the 
Skralingr who inhabited the country. These men are 
described as small and dwarfish in appearance and as 
ing Eskimo characteristics. In 1007 a bold 
attempt was made to colonize the country from Green 
land, Three ships, with a hundred and sixty men 
aboard, sailed to Wine-land, where they wintered, but 
the incessant attacks of the Skralingr rendered coloni- 
zation impossible, and the Norsemen took their depar- 
ture, The extinction of the Scandinavian colonies 
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in Greenland put an end to all communication with 
America, But the lastvoyage from Greenland to Ameri- 
can shores took place in 1347, only « hundred and 
forty-five years before Columbus discovered the West 
Indian Islands. In 1418 the Skrelingr of Greenland 
—the Eskimo—attacked and destroyed the Norse 
settlements there, and carried away the colonists into 
cay iG It is perhaps the descendants of these Norse 
fale who Gated the world of ice and the ravening 
breakers of the Arctic sex who have been discovered by 
a recent Arctic explorer |? 

The ey ‘of the Norse discoveries is not to be 
b veeisonais No fess than seventeen ancient Icelandic 

locuments allude to them, and Adam of Bremen men- 
tions the territory discovered by them as if referring 
toa widely known country, 


The Dighton Rock 

‘A rock covered with inscriptions, known as the Digh- 
ton Writing Rock, situated on the banks of the Taunton 
River, in Massachusetts, was long pointed out as of 
Norse origin, and Rafn, the Danish antiquary, pro- 
nounced the scrij 


of 
EOrtinent, and although the building at Newport dat 
tinctly resembles the remains of Norse archieortes in 
yo 1 tt Heke Rehee Bepa, in Mueller, Sapenbidiucte, p, 214, 


MOUNDS IN ANIMAL FORM 
Greenland, the district in which it is situated is quite 
out of the sphere of Norse settlement in North 
America, 


The Mound-Builders 

The question of the antiquity of the Red Race in 
North America is bound up with an archeological 
problem which bristles with difficulties, but is quite 
ts replete with interest, In the Missisippi basin and 
the Gulf Sues, chilly from La Crosse, Wisconsin to 
Natchez, Miss., and in the central and southern 
districts’ of Ohio, and in the adjoining portion of 
Indiana and South’ Wisconsin, are found great earthen 
mounds, the typical form of which is pyramidal, Some, 
however, are circular, and a few pentagonal, Others 
are terraced, extending outward from one or two sides, 
while some have roadways leading up to the level sur. 
face on the summit, These are not mere accumulations 
of débris, but works constructed on a definite plan, and 
obviously requiring a considerable amount of skill and 
labour for their accomplishment. “The form, 
where worn down by the plough, is usually that of a 
low, broad, round-topped cone, varying in size from a 
scarcely perceptible swell in the ground to elevations of 
cighty or even a hundred feet, and from six to three 
hundred feet in diameter.” * 


Mounds in Animal Form 

Many of these structures represent animal forms, 
probably the totem or eponymous ancestor of the tribe 
which reared them. The chief centre for these singular 
erections seems to have been Wisconsin, where they are 
very numerous. The eagle, wolf, bear, turtle, and fox 
are represented, and even the human form has been 

» Bulletin 30, Barean of American Ethnology, 
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attempted. There are birds with outstretched wings, 
measuring more than thirty-two yards from tip to tip, 
and great mammalian forms sizty-five yards long. Rep- 
tian forms are also numerous, “These chiefly represent 
huge lizards. At least one mound in the form of a. 
spider, whose body and legs cover an acre of ground, 
exists in Minnesota, 

According to the classification of ier, these struc~ 
tures were employed for burial, sacrifice, and observa. 
tion, and as templessites, Other stnetares ote 
in connexion with them are obviously enclosures, and 
were probably used for defence. The conical meunds 
are usually built of earth and stones, and are for the 
‘most part places of sepulture. The nore struce 
tures were probably employed as sites for’ buildings, 
puch as temples, council-houses, and chiefs’ dwellings 
Burials were rarely made in the wall-like enclosures or 
effigy mounds, Many of the enclosures are of tras 
geometri » circular, square, or octagonal, and 
With few exceptions these the found fa. OMe and the 
Adjoining portions of Kentucky, Indiana, and West 
Virginia. ‘They enclosean expanse varying from one te 
& hundred acres. 

What the Mounds Coatain 

{nthe sepulchral mounds a large aumber of objects 
have been found which throw some light on the habits 
of the folk who built them. Copper plates with 
stamped designs are frequent, and these are difficult tq 
account for. Inone mound were found no less than six 
fiundred. stone hatchet-blades, averaging seven inches 
long by four wide. Underanother were examen two 
hundred calcined tol ipes, 
With a thin plating of silver while ftom others were 
taken fragments of pottery, obsidian implements, ivory 
E 


THE TOMB OF THE BLACK TORTOISE 
and bone needles, and scroll-work cut out of very thin 
plates of mica. In several it was observed that crema 
tion hud been practised, but in others the bodies were 
found extended horteastslly or else Mottled ta Te 
tome instances the ashes of the dead had been placed 
carefully in skulls, perhaps those of the individuals 
whose bodies had been given to theflames, Implements, 
too, are numerous, and axes, awls, and other tools of 
copper have frequently been discovered. 


‘The Tomb of the Black Tortoise 
A more detailed description of one of these groups 
of sepulchral mounds may furnish the reader with a 
clearer idea of the structures asa whole. The group 
in question was discovered in Minnesota, on the 
northern bank of St. Peter's River, about sixty miles 
from its junction with the Mississippi, It includes 
twenty-six mounds, placed at regular distances from 
cach other, and forming together a large rectangle. 
The central mound represents a turtle forty feet long 
by twenty-seven feet wide and twelve feet high. It is 
imost entirely constructed of yellow clay, which is not 
found in the district, and therefore must have been 
brought from a distance, Two mounds of red earth 
of triangular form flank it north and south, and each of 
these is twenty-seven feet long by about six feet wide 
at one end, the oppositeend tapering off until it scarcely 
rises above the level of the soil. At each corner rises 
a ciscular mound twelve feet high by twenty-five feet 
in diameter. East and west of the structure stand 
two elongated mounds sixty feet long, with a diameter 
of twelve feet. Two smaller mounds on the right 
god left of the turle-shiped mound are each twelve 
feet long by four feet high, and consist of white sand 
mixed with numerous fragments of mica, covered with 
19 
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4 layer of clay and a second one of vegetable mould. 
Lastly, thirteen smaller mounds fill in the intervals in 
the group. 

Conant gives an explanation of the whole group as 
follows: “The principal tomb would be the last home 
ofa great chief, the Black Tortoise. The four mounds 
which form the corners of the quadrangle were also 
erected as 2 sign of the mourning of the tribe. The 
secondary mounds are the tombs of other chiefs, and the 
little mounds erected in the north and south corre- 
sponded with the number of bodies which had been 

leposited in them. The two pointed mounds indicate 
that the Black Tortoise was the last of his race, and the 
two large mounds the importance of that race and the 
dignity which had belonged to it. Lastly, the two 
mounds to the right and left of the royal tomb mark 
the burial-places of the prophets or soothsayers, who 
even to our own day play a great partamong the Indian 
tribes, ‘The fragments of mica found in their tombs 
would indicate their rank.” 


‘Who were the Mound-Builiers? 

It is not probable that the reader will agree with all 
the conclusions drawn in the paragraph quoted above, 
which would claim for these structures a hicroglyphic 
as well a8 a sepulchral significance. But such s 
lations cannot destroy the inherent interest of the 
subject, however much they may irritate those whe 
desire to arrive at logical conclusions concerning. it 
Who then were the folk who raised the mounds of 
Ohio and the Mississippi and spread their culture from 
the Gulf states region to the Great Lakes? Needless 
to sayy the fantiquaries" of the last century stoutly 
maintained that they were strangers from over the sea, 


* Foupriats af Vanished Recer, p. 18, 
Ey 


WHO WERE THE MOUND-BUILDERS? 
sun- and serpent-worshippers who had forsaken the 
cities of Egypt, Persia, and Phoenicia, and had settled 
in the West in order to pursue their strange religions 
undisturbed. But such a view by no means commends 
itself to modern science, which sees in the architects of 
these mounds and pyramids the ancestors of the Present 
aborigines of North America Many of the objects 
discovered in the mounds are of European manufac 
ture, or prove contact with Europeans, which shows 
that the structures containing them are of com- 
paratively modern origin, "The articles discovered 
and the character of the various monuments indicate 
& culture stage similar to that noted among the 
more advanced tribes inhabiting the regions where 
the mounds occur at the period of the advent of the 
whites, Moreover, the statements of carly writers 
on these regions, siich as the members of De Soto's 
expedition, proye beyond question that some of the 
structures were erected by. the Indians in _post-, 
Columbian times, « ts own that some of tte 
tribes inhabiting the Gulf states, when De Soto pesed 

chi, 
and 


through their territory in 140-44, as the 
Crest Chickasaw, Natches, wer sl using 
constructing mounds, it Quapaw 
EF Aisles yes dag seg! teem ies ee 
documentary evidence that the Texas” tribe still wect 


There is also suificient evidence to justify the con 
clusion that the Cherokee and Shawnee were mong, 
builders, . . . According to Mise Fletcher, thc 
Winnebago build miniature mounds in the lodge 
during certain ceremonies." 

Nothing has been found in the mounds to indicate 


* Bulletin 30, Bureau of American Ethnology. 
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t antiquity, and the present tendency among archico- 
faa is to assign to them acomparatively recent origin. 


‘The ‘Nations’ of North America 

In order that the reader may be enabled the better 
to comprehend the history and customs of the Red 
Race in North America, it will be well at this juncture 
to classify the vari ethnic stocks of which it is 
composed. Proceeding todo soon a linguistic basis— 
the only possible guide in this instance—we find that 
students of American es, despite the diversity 
of tongues exhibited in America, have referred 
all of these to ten or a dozen primitive stems. Let us 
first examine the geographical position of the ‘nations’ 
‘of the American aborigines in the sixteenth century, 
at the period of the advent of the white man, whilst 
yet they occupied their ancestral territory. 

The Athapascan stock extended in a broad band 
‘across the continent from the Pacific to Hudson Bay, 
and almost to the Great Lakes below. Tribes cognate 
toit wandered far north tothe mouth of the Mackenzie 
River, and, southward, skirted the Rockies and the 
coast of Oregon south of the estuary of the Columbia 
River, and spreading over the plains of New Mexico, 
as Apaches, Navahos, and Lipans, extended almost to 
the tropics. ‘The ‘Athapascan is the most widely 
distributed of all the Indian linguistic stocks of Nort 
America, and covered territory of more than forty 

of Istitude and seventy-five degrees of longi- 

le. Its northern division was known as the Tinnch 

or Déné, and consisted of three groups—eastern, 

north-western, and south-western, dwelling near the 

Rockies, in the interior of Alaska, and in the 

mountain fastnesses of British America respectively, 
1 See the map, p. 361. 


THE IROQUOIS 

‘The Pacific division occupied many villages in strip 
of territory about four hundred raiics in length frees 
Oregon to Eel River in California. ‘The southern 
division occupied a large part of Arizona and New 
Mexico, the southern portion of Utah and Colorado, 
the western borders of Kansas, and the northern part. of 
Mexico to lat. 25°. The sacial conditions and customs 
as well as the various dialects spoken by the several 
branches and offshoots of this great family differed 
considerably according to climate and environment. 
Extremely adaptable, the Athapascan stock appear to 
have adopted many of the customs and ceremonies of 
such tribes as they were brought into contact with, and 
do not seem to have had any impetus to frame a culture 
of their own. Their tribes had little cohesion, and 
were subdivided into family groups or loose bands, 
which recognized a sort of patriarchal government and 
descent. Their food-eupply was for the most part 
precarious, as it consisted almost entirely of the pro- 
ceeds of hunting expeditions, and the desperate and 
never-ending search for provender rendered this people 
somewhat narrow and material in outlook. 


‘The Iroquois 
‘The Iroquois—Hurons, Tuscaroras, Susquehannod 

Notas paliceias= seme eh tes ae! 
from the St. Lawrence River and Lake Ontario to the 
Roanoke. Several of their tribes banded themselves into 
a confederacy known as the “Five Nations,’ and these 
comprised the Cayugas, Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, 
and Senecas, The Cherokees, dwelling in the valleys of 
East Tennessee, appear to have been one of the early 
offshoots of the froquois. A race of born wartiors, they 
pursued their craft with an excess of cruelty which made 
them the terror of the white settler, It was with the 
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Troquois that most of the early colonial wars were 
waged, and their name, which they borrowed from the 
Algonguins, and which signifies ‘Real Adders,’ was 
probably no misnomer. ‘They possessed chiefs who, 
pees enough, were nominated by the matrons of 
the tribe, whose decision was confirmed by the tribal 
ee gree The (eee Nesnee of the 

roquois up the Iroquois Confederacy, which 
ee es 
of attempts to unite the tribes in question. The 
Mohawks, so conspicuous in colonial history, are one 
of their sub-tribes. Many of the Troquoian tribes 
“have been settled by the Canadian Government on 
a reservation on Grand River, Ontario, where they 
still reside. . . . All the Ire eis Fi the United 
States] are in reservations in New York, with the 
exception of the Oneida, who are settled in Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, ‘The so-called Seneca, of Oklahoma, 
are composed of the remnants of many tribes . . . and 
of emigrants from all the tribes of the Troquoian 
Confederation.” In 1689 the Iroquois were estimated 
to number about twelve tho whereas in 1904 
they numbered over sixteen thousand, 


The Algoaquins 

‘The Algonquian? family surrounded the Iroquois on 
every side, and extended westward toward the Rocky 
Mountains, where one of their famous offshoots, the 
Blackfeet, gained a notoriety which has rendered them 
the heroes of many a boyish tale. They were milder 
than the Iroquois, and less Spartan in habits. Their 
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THE ALGONQUINS 
western division comprised the Blackfeet, Arapaho, 
ind Cheyenne, situated near the eastern slope of the 
Rocky Mountains ; the northern division, situated for 
the most part to the north of the St. Lawrence, com- 
prised the Chippeways and Crees; the north-eastern 
vision embraced the tribes inhabiting Quebec, the 
Maritime Provinces, and Maing, including the Mon- 
‘and Micmacs ; the central division, dwelling in 
‘is, Wisconsin, Indiana, Michigan, and Ohi 
included the Foxes, Kickapoos, Menominees, an 
others ; and the eastern division embraced all the 
Algonquian tribes that dwelt along the Atlantic coast, 
the Abnaki, ‘Narragansets, Nipmucs, Mohicans (or 
Mohegans), Shawnees, Delawates, and Powhatans. 
‘The Algonquins were the first Indians to come into 
contact with the white man, Asa rule their relations 
with the French were friendly, but they were frequent! 
at war with the English settlers. ‘The eastern 
of the race were quickly defeated and scattered, their 
remnants withdrawing to Canada and the Ohio valley. 
Of the smaller tribes of New England, Virginia, and 
other eastern states there are no living representatives, 


words and placenames. ‘The Ohio valley tribes, with 
the Wyandots, formed themselves into a loose con- 
federacy and attempted to preserve the Ohio as an 
Indian boundary ; butin 1794 they were finally defeated 
and forced to cede their territory. Tecumseh, an 
Algonquin chief caried on 2 fierce war against the 
United States for a number of years, but by his defeat 
and death at Tippecanoe in 1811 the spirit of the Indians 
was broken, and the year 1815 saw the commencement 
of # series of Indian migrations westward, and a whole- 
sale cession of Indian territory which continued over a 
period of about thirty years. 
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A Sedentary People 
The Algonquins had been for generations the victims 
of the Iroquois Confederacy, and only when the French 
had guaranteed them immunity from the attacks of their 
hereditary encmles did they st thee face to the cast 
once more, to court repulse a second time at the hands 
ofthe English settlers. Tall and finely. proportioned, 
the Algonquins were mainly a sedentary and agricultural 
le, owing maize and wild rice for their staple 
Rote Indeed, more than once were the colonists of 
New England saved from famine by these industrious 
folk. In 1792 Wayne's army found a continuous 
lantation along the entielength of the Mauimce River 
onseat Wayne to Lake Erie, and such evidence 
catirely shatters the popular fillacy thatthe Indian race 
were altogether lacking in the virtues of industry and 
domesticity. They employed fish-shells and ashes a3 
fertilizers, and maile use of spades and hoes. And it 
was the Algonquins who first instilled in the white 
settlers the knowledge of how to prepare those succulent 
dainties for which New England is famous—hominy, 
succotash maple-sugar,and johnny-cake. They possessed 
the ait of tanning dectakin'to a daleateseorioose which 
rendered it a luxurious and delightful raiment, and, 
like the Aztecs, they manufactured mantles of feather- 
work. They had also elaborated a system of picture- 
writing. In short, they were the most intelligent and 
advanced of the eastern tribes, and had. their eiviliza 
tion been permitted to proceed unhindered by white 
aggression and the recurring inroads of their hereditary 
enemies, the Iroquois, it would probably have evolved 
into something resembling that of the Nahua of Mexico, 
without, perhaps, exhibiting the sanguinary fanaticism 
of that people. ‘The great weakness of the Algonquian 
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‘THE MUSKHOGEAN RACE 
stock was a lack of solidity of character, which prevented 
them from achieving a degree of tribal organization and 
cotesion ‘sufficient to enable them to withstand their 
oes. 


‘The Muskhogean Race 

‘The Muskhogean race included the Choctaws, Chicka- 
saws, Crecks, and Seminoles, who occupied territory in 
the Gulf states cast of the Mesetrps possessing almost 
all of Mississippi and Alabama, and portions of Tennes- 
sec, Georgia, Florida, and South Carolina, Many early 
notices of this de are extant, They were met by 
Narvaez in Florida in 1528, and De Soto passed 
through their territory in 1540-41. By 1700 the entire 
Apalachee. tribe had been civilized and Christiani 
and had settled in seven large and well-built towns, 
But the tide of white settlement gradually pressed the 
Moke tribes backward from the coast region, and 
though they fought stoutly to retain their patrimony, 
few of the race remain in their native area, the majo- 
rity having been removed to the tribal reservation in 
Oklahoma before 1840. They were an agricultural and 


mental, existed among the several tribes of which the race 
was composed, They possessed a general council formed 
of representatives from each town, who met annually ar 
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The Sioux 

The Siouan or Dakota stock—Santees, Yanktons, 
Assiniboins,and Tetons—inhabited a territory: li 
from Saskatchewan to Louisiana, They are the highest 
type, physically, mentally, and morally, of any of the 
western tribes,and their courage is unquestioned. ‘They 
dwelt in 1: bands or groups. “Personal fitness and 
popularity determined chieftainship, . . . The authority 
of the chief was limited by the band council, without 
whose approbation little or nothing could be accom- 
plished. War parties were recruited by individuals 
who had acquired reputation as successful leaders, 
while the shamans formulated ceremonials and farewells 
for them. Polygamy was common, . . .. Remains of 
the dead were ‘usually, though not invariably, placed 
‘on scaffolds.""* 


Caddoan Family 

‘The Caddoan family comprises three geographic 
groups, the northern, Tescied ie the Arikara, the 
middle, embracing the Pawnee Confederacy, once 
dwelling in Nebraska, and the southern group, includ- 
ing the Caddo, Kichai, and Wichita. Once numerous, 
this division of the Red Race is now represented by 2 
few hundreds of individuals only, who are settled in 
Oklahoma and North Dakota. ‘The Caddo tribes were 
cultivators of the soil as well 2s hunters, and practised 


the arts of pottery-making and tanning. They lacked 
political stlity and were loosely coufeterated.” 
The Sboshoneans 

‘The Shoshoneans or ‘Snake family of Nevada, Utah, 


and Idaho comprise the Root-diggers, Comanches, and 
* Bulletin 30, Bureau of American Ethnology, 


EARLY WARS WITH THE WHITES 
other tribes of low culture. These people, it is said, 
“ are probably nearer the brutes than any other portion 
of the human race on the face of the globe.” “Yet these 
debased creatures speak a related dialect and partake 
in some measure of the same blood as the famous 
Aztec race who founded the empire of Anahuac, and 
raised architectural monuments ivalling the most 
famous structures of the ancient world.” 


Early Wars with the Whites 
Numerous minor wars between the Indians and the 
colonists followed upon the settlement of Virginia, but 
on the whole the relations between them wes per ane 
until the general massacre of white women and children 
‘on March 22, 1622, while the men of the colony were 
working in the fields, Three hundred and fare 
seven men, women, and children were slain in a sing! 
day. This holocaust was the signal for an Indian war 
which continued intermittently for many years and 
cost the colonists untold loss in blood eet Seana 
Inability to comprehend each other's point of view was 
of course a fertile source of irritation between the 
races, and even colonists who had ample opportunities 
for observing and studying the Indians during a long 
course of years appear to have been incapable of under~ 
standing their outlook and true character. The dis- 
honesty of white traders, on the other hand, aroused 
the Indian to a frenzy of childish indignation. It was 
‘native saying that “One pays for another,” and when 
an Indian’ was slain his nearest blood-relation con- 
sidered that he had consummated 2 righteous revenge 
by murdering the first white man whom he met or 
waylaid, Each race accused the other of treachery 
and unfairness, Probably the colonists, despite their 
4 Brinton, Myths of te New World, 
39 
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veneer of civilization, were only a little less ignorant 
than, and as vindictively cruel as, the barbarians with 
whom they strove. The Indian regarded the colonist 
asan interloper who had come to despoil him of the 
Jand of his fathers, while the Virginian Puritan con- 
sidered himself the salt of the earth and the Indian 
as a heathen or *Ishmaelite’ sent by the Powers of 
Darkness for his discomfiture, whom it was an act of 
both religion and policy to destroy, Vengeful ferocity 
was exhibited on both sides. Another horrible mas- 
sacre of five hundred whites in 1644 was followed by 
the defeat of the Indians who had butchered the 
colonists. Shortly before that event the Pequot tribe 
in Conosscut ad a feud with the English trades 
and tortured such of them as they could lay hands on, 
‘The men of Connecticut, headed by John Mason, a 
military veteran, marched Bae ee ce SoU 
surrounded the village of equot chi 
gave it to the flames, and slaughtered six hundred of 
its inhabitants, The tribe was broken up, and the 
example of their fate so terrified the other Indian 
peoples that New England enjoyed peace for many 
years after, 


King Philip's War 

The Dutch of New York were at one period almost 
overwhelmed by the Indians in their neighbourhood, 
and in 1696 the Virginians suffered a severe defeat in 
‘battle with the aborigines at the spot where Richmond 
now stands. In 1675 there broke out in New England 
the great Indian war known as King Philip's War. 
Philip, an Indian chief, complained bitterly that those 
of his subjects who had been converted to Christianity 
were withdrawn from his control,and he made vigorous 
war on the settlers, laying many of their towns in 
~ 


THE RESERVATIONS 
ashes, But victory was with the colonists at the battle 
called the ‘Swamp Fight,’ and Philip and his. men 
"“Capuain Besjamin Church it ho first taught 
ain Benjamin it was who m 
tue Cactie Ge lube the Indiaaan thesc ore. manner 
He moved as stealthily as the savages themselves, and, to 
avoid an alarm, never allowed an Indian to be shot who 
could be reached with the hatchet. ‘The Indians who 
were captured were sold into slavery in the West India 
Islands, where the hard labour and change of climate 
were usually instrumental in speedily putting an end to 
their servitude. 

Step by step the Red Man was driven westward 
until he vanished from the vicinity of the earlier settle~ 
ments altogether, From that petiod the history of 
his conflicts with the whites is bound up with the 
records of their western extension. 


‘The Reservations 
‘The necessity of bringing the Indian tribes under 
the complete control of the United States Government 
and confining them to definite limits for the better 
preservation of order was responsible for the policy of 
placing them on tracts of territory of their own called 
Freservations’ This step led the natives to realize the 
benefits of a settled existence and to depend on their 
own industry for a livelihood rather than upon the 
tore precarious products of the chase. An. Act of 
Congress was passed in 1887 which put a period to 
the existence of the Indian tribes as sey com- 
mnunities, and permitted all tibal lands and reservations 
to be so divided that each individual member. of tribe 
might a s holding. Many these 
feldingy are oF considerable value; aad the posseutors 
ace by no means poorly endowed with this world’ 
- 
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goods. On the whole the policy of the United States 
toward the Indians has been dictated by justice and 
humanity, but instances have not been wanting in which 
sa abil ve bed Risen cpa tha Indians, and the 

sure of white settlers has frequently forced the 
vernment to. dis; the Red Man of the land 
that had originally been granted to him, 


The Story of Pocahontas 

Many romantic stories are told concerning the 
relations of the early white settlers with the Indians. 
Among the most interesting is thar of Pocahontas, the 
daughter of the renowned Indian chief Powhatan, the 
erstwhile implacable enemy of the whites. Pocahontas, 
whos a child had often played with the young colonists, 
was visiting a certain chief named Japazaws, when 
an English captain named Argall bribed him with 
copper kettle to betray her into his hands. Argall took 
her a captive to Jamestown, Here a whiteman by the 
name of John Rolfe married her, after she had received 


Christian baptism. This marriage _ bi ht about a 
perce Setween Powhatan and ehe English seers in 
iginia. 


‘hen Dale went back to England in 1616 he took 
with him some of the Indians. Pocahontas, who was 
now called ‘the Lady Rebecca,’ and her husband accom- 

nied the party. Pocahontas was called a princess in 
Bngland eat received much attention, But’ ven about 
to return to the colony she died, leaving a little son. 
quaint version of Captain, Nathaniel Powell, 
which retains all the known facts of Pocahontas’ 
states that “ During this time, the Lady Rebecca, 
Pocahontas, daughter to Powhatan, by the diligentcare 
of Master John Rolfe her husband, and his friends, 
was taught’to speak such English as might well be 
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she had also by him a child which she loved most 
dearly, and the Treasurer and Company took order 
both for the maintenance of her and it, besides there 
were divers persons of great rank and quality had been 
kind to her; and beforeshearrived at don, Captain 


and her Court, and wrote a little book to this effect to 
‘the Queen: An abstract whereof follows : 


“6Tp the Most High and Virtuous Princess, Queen 
‘Anne of Great Britain 
‘«¢ Mosr apminep Quzen, 

“©The love 1 bear my God, my King and 
Country, hath so oft emboldened me in the worst of 
extreme dangers, that now honesty doth constrain me 
to presume thus far beyond myself, to present your 
Majesty this short discourse: if ingratitude be adeadly 
poison to all honest virtues, I must be guill of that 
crime if I should omit any means to be 

€€So it in 

“*That some ten years being in Virginia, 
and taken prisoner by. the ro of Pombstan “thet 
chief King, I received from this great savage exceeding 
great courtesy, especially from his son Nantaquaus, the 
most manliest, comeliest, boldest spirit I ever saw ina 
savage, and his sister Pocahontas, the King’s most dear 
and well-beloved daughter, being but a child of twelve 
or thirteen years of age, whose compassionate pitiful 
heart, of my desperate estate, gave me much cause to 
respect her; I being the first Christian this proud 
King and his grim attendants ever saw: and thus en- 
thralled in thelr barbarous power, I cannot say I felt the 

33 
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least occasion of want that was in the power of these my 
mortal foes to prevent, notwithstanding all their threats, 
After some six weeks fatting among these savage 
courtiers, at the minute of my execution, she hazarded 
the beating out of her own brains to save mine; and 
not only that, bt so prevailed with her father, that I 
was aie conveyed to Jamestown: where I found 
about eight and thirty miserable poor and sick crea- 
tures, to keep possession of all those large territories of 
Virginia ; such was the weakness of this poor Common- 
wealth, as had the savages not fed us, we directly had 


sought to surprise me, having but eighteen with me, 
the dark sight could ot afbighe eae coming 
through the irksome woods, and with watered eyes 
Wve me intelligence, with her best advice to escape his 
Boys which had he known, he had surely slain her. 
“« Jamestown with her wild train she as frecly fre- 
ented me hrf ee sod during the ae 
‘two or years [1608-9] she, next ler 
waa el the dnsomesr preserve this Colony from 
death, famine and utter confusion ; which if in those 
times it had once been dissolved, Virginia might have 
Jain 2s it was at our first arrival to this day. 
“Since then, this business having been turned and 
“u 
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varied by many accidents from that I left it-ats it is 
most certain, after a long and troublesome war after 
my, departure, betwixt her father and our Colony, all 
which Hime she was not heard of ; 
“About two years after she herself was taken 
risoner, being so detained near two years longer, the 
Colony by that means was relieved, peace concluded ; 
and at last rejecting her barbarous condition, she was 
married to an English gentleman, with whom at this 
it she is in England; the first Christian ever of 
that nation, the first Virginian ever spoke English, or 
had a child in marriage by an Englishman: a matter 
surely, if my meaning be truly considered and well 
understood, worthy a prince's understanding. 
“Thus, most ‘gracious Lady, I have related to 
ee Majesty, what at your best leisure our apy 
fistories will account you at and done in the 
time of your Majesty's life; and this mightbe 
presented you from a more worthy pen, it cannot from 
a more honest heart, as yet I never anything of 
the state, or any: and it is my want of ability and her 
ing desert; your birth, means and authority ; her 
birth, virtue, want and simplicity, doth make me thus 
bold, humbly: to beseech your ‘Majesty to take thie 
knowledge of her, though it be from one $0 unt 
to be the reporter, as myself her husband's estate not 
being able to make her fit toattend your Majesty. The 
most and least Tcan do is to tell you this, because none 
80 oft has tried it as ele and the rather being of so 
great a spirit, however herstature: if she should not be 
well received, seeing this kingdom may rightly have a 
Kingdom by her means ; her present love to us and 
Christianity might turn to such scorn and fury, a3 to 
divert all this good to the worst of evil: whereas 
finding so great 1 Queen should do her some honour 
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more than she can imagine, for being so kind to your 
servants and subjects, would so ravish her with content, 
as endear her dearest blood to effect that, your Majesty 
and all the King’s honest subjects most earnestly 

Captain Powell continues: 


“The small time I staid in London, divers courtiers 
tod others, my squaintances, have gone withme to sc 
her, that generally concluded, they did think God had 
had a great hand in her conversion, and they have seen 
many English Ladies worse favoured, proportioned, and 
behavioured; and as since I have heard, it pleased both 
the Kingand Queen's Majesty honourably to esteem her, 
accompanied with that honourable Lady the Lady dela 
‘Ware, and that honourable Lord her husband, and divers 
‘other persons of good qualities, both publicly at the 
masques and otherwise, to her great satisfaction and 
content, which doubtless she would have deserved, had 
she lived to arrive in. Virginia. 

“The Treasurer, Council and Company, having well 
furnished Captain Samuel Argall, the Lady Pocahontas 
alias Rebecea, with her husband and others, in the good 
ship called the George ; it pleased God at Grayesend 10 
take this young Lady Bia macrey, where he made cot 
more sorrow for her unexpected death, than joy to the 
beholders to hear and see her make so religious and 

anend. Her little child Thomas Rolfe, there- 
was left at Plymouth with Sir Lewis Stukly, thar 
desired the keeping of it.” 


Many are the tales of how Indians raiding a white 
settlement have kidnapped and adopted into their 
families the children of the slain whites, but none is 
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more enthralling than that of Frances Slocum, who was 
carried away from home by 3 party of Delawares when 
but five years of age, and who lived with them until her 
death in 1847. When discovered by the whites she 
was an old woman of over seventy years of age. The 
story is told by the writer of a local history as follows : 

“The Slocums came from Warwick, Rhode Island, 
and Jonathan Slocum, the father of the far-famed cap- 
tive girl, emigrated, in 1777, with 2 wife and nine 
children’ They locited near onc of the forts pon a 
spot of ground which is at present cov: the city, 
oF Wilkes Barre. us 

“The early training of the family had been on prin- 
ciples averse to war,and Jonathan was loath to mix with 
the tumult of the valley. A.son by the name of Giles, 
of a fiery spirit, could not brook the evident intentions 
of the Torys and British, and consequently he shouldered 
oa was one to take part in the battle of 

3s 1778 

The ‘rowling clans of savages and bushwhacki 
Torys which confinued to harass the valley occasion 
sch mischief indecent pasty, ana lathe month of 
November following the battle it was the misfortune 
of the Slocum family to be visited by a party of these 
Delawares, who approached the eabin,in front of which 
two Kingsley boys-were engaged ‘at a grindstone 
Sarpesnrs knife, The elder had on a Continental 
coat, which aroused the ire of the savayes, and he was 
shot down without warning and scaled by the very 
knife which he had put edge to. 

“The report roused the inmates of the house, and 
Mrs, Slocum had reached the door in time sufficient to 
see the boy of her neighbour scalped, 

“An elder daughter seized a young child two years 
old, and flew with terror to the woods. It is wid that 

2, 7 
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her impetuosity in escaping caused the Indians to roar 
with laughter. They were about to take away a boy 
when Mrs. Slocum pointed toa lame foot, exclaiming + 
“The child is lame; he can do thee no good.’ They 
dropped the boy and discovered little Frances hidden 
away under the staircase, It was but the act of a 
moment fo secure her, and when they bore her away 
the tender child could but look over the Indian's 

and scream ‘Mammal" 

“The alarm soon spread, but the elasticity of 2 
Delaware's step had carried the party away into the 
‘mountains, 

“Mr. Slocum was absent at the time of the capture, 
and upon returning at night learned the sad news. 

; “The fails tials did not end here, Mines who 
is ever in sym) annals ming, 
Haein gels ileal 

“<The cup of vengeance was not yet full. Decem- 
ber 16th, Mr. Slocum and Isaac Tripp, his father-in- 
law, an aged man, with William Slocum, a youth of 
nineteen or twenty, were feeding cattle from a stack in 
the meadow, in sight of the fort, when they were fired 
upon by Indians, Mr. Slocum was shot dead ; Mr, 
Pietra weriecia eared ial eerahawioets ooh onere 
scalped. William, wounded by a spent ball in the heel, 
escaped and gave the alarm, but the alert and wily foe 
had raven to his hiding-place in the mountain. 
‘pi Bees old aa eas exude trated within 
the town plot, in the centre of whi fortress was 
located. ‘Thus, in little more than a month, Mrs, 
Slocum had lost a beloved child, carried into captivity ; 
the doorway had been drenched in blood by the murder 
of 2 member of the family; two others of the house- 
hold had been taken away prisoners; and now her 
Beane and father were both stricken down to the 
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wwe, murdered and mangled by the merciless Indians. 

Ferily, the annals of Indian atrocities, written in blood, 

record few instances of desolation and woe equal to 
wae 

‘In 178dy-after peace had settled upon the country, 
two of the Slocum brothers visited Niagara, in hopes of 
earning something of the whereabouts of the lost sister, 
but to no purpose. Large rewards were offered, but 
money will not extract a confession from an Indian. 

“Little Frances all this time was widely known by 
many tribes of Indians, but she had become one of 
them, hence the mystery: which shrouded her fate. 

“The efforts of the family were untiring. Several 

ips were made westward, and each resulted in vain. 
Alege number of Indians of different tribes were con- 
vened, in 1789, at Tioga Point, to effect a treaty with 
Colonel Proctor. This opportunity seemed to be the 
fitting one, for one visit could reach several tribes, but 
Mrs. Slocum, after spending weeks of inquiry amon; 
Snead ees a BT obliges eon en a Seer 
almost despair. 

“The brothers took « journey in 1797, occupying 
nearly the whole summer, in traversing the wilderness 
and Indian settlements of the west, but to no purpose, 
Once, indeed, a ray of hope seemed to glimmer upon 
the domestic darkness, for a female captive responded 
to the many and urgent inquiries, but Mrs. Slocum 
discovered at once that it was not her Frances. The 
mother of the lost child went down to the grave, havin 
seein ria Hecate tata Nor wate 
away captive. 

In 1826, Mr. Joseph Slocum, hearing of a promi- 
nent Wyandot chicf who had a white woman for a wife, 
repaired to Sandusky, but was disappointed when he 
beheld the woman, who he knew to a certainty could 
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not be Frances. Hope had become almost abandoned, 
and the family was allowing the m of the lost 
irl to sink into forgetfulness, when one of those strange 
freaks of circumstances which seem so mysterious to 
humanity, but which are the ordinary actions of Infinity, 
brought to light the history and the person’ of 
captive girl of Wyoming. 

“Colonel Ewing, who was connected with Indian 
service, had occasion torest with a tribe on the Wabash, 
when he discovered a woman whose outlines and 
texture convinced him that she must be a white 
woman, though her face was as red as any squaw's 
could be. He made inquiries, and the admitted that 
she had been taken from her parents when she was 
‘young, that her namie was Slocum, and that she was 
now so old that she had no objections to having her 
relations know of her whereabouts. 

“The Colonel knew full well how anxious many 
eastern hearts were to hear of the lost one of earlier 
days, and thinking that he would do a charitable 
service, he addressed. the following letter to the Post- 
master of Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


«Logansport, Inptana : Fanuary 20, 1835, 

“Dean Sin, — 

*€In the hope that some good may result from 
it, [have taken this means of giving to your fellow- 
citizens—say the descendants of the early settlers of 
Susquchanna—the following information : and if there 
be any now living whose name is Slocum, to them, I 
haps the following may be communicated through the 
public prints of your place. 

“There is now living near this place, among the 
Miami tribe of Indians, an aged white woman, who 
a few days ago told me, while I lodged in the camp 
ry 
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fone night, that she was taken away from her father's 
hous on of near the Susquebanas River, whet ste 
was very young—say from five to eight years old, as 
the thinks bythe Delaware Indians, who were then 
hostile toward the whites. She ssys her father’s name 
was Slocum ; that he was a Quaker, rather small in 
stature, Targe-brimmed hat; was of sandy 
hair and light complexion, and much freckled 5 that he 
Tied about a halfs mile from a town where there was 
a fort; that they lived in a wooden house of two 
Stories high and had a spring near the hows. She 
say tree Delamarscame hhouse in the daytime, 
when all were absent but herself, and perhaps two 
Dther children : her father and brothers were absent 
making hay. ‘The Indians carried her off, and she wis 
adopted into a family of Delawares, who raised her 
and treated her 28 their own child. ‘They died about 
forty years ago, somewhere in Ohio, She was then 
married to. a Miami, by whom she had four children; 
twoof them are now living—they are both daughters— 
nd she lives with them, Heer husband is dead ; she 
js old and feeble, and thinks she will not live long. 
«These considerations induced her to give the 
pegect sor of rel which abe would never do 
fore, feating that her kindred would come and force 
her away. She has lived long and happy 2s an Indian, 
and, but for her colour, would not be suspected of 
being anything else but such. She is very respectable 
and wealthy, sober and honest. Her name is without 


‘not that there are still living many of their descendants, 

but seems to think that all 

must be dead, asshe is very old herself, not far from 
e 
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the age of cighty. She thinks she was taken prisoner 
before the last two wars, which must mean the Reyolu- 
tionary war, as Wayne's war and the late war have 
been since that one. She has eae lost her mother 
tongue, and speaks only in Indian, which I also under- 
stand, and she gave me a full history of herself. 

“<<Her own Christian name she has forgotten, but 
says her father’s name was Slocum, and he was a 
Quaker. She also recollects that it was on the 
Susquehanna River that they lived. I have thought 
that from this letter you might cause something to be 
inserted in the newspapers of your county that might 
possibly catch the eye of somé of the descendants of 
the Slocum family, who have knowledge of a gitl 
haying been carried off by the Indians some seventy 
years ago. This they might know from family 
tradition. If 40, and they will come here, 1 will carry 
them where they may see the object of my letter alive 
and happy, though old and far advanced in life. 

“<T'can form no idea whereabouts on the Susque- 
hanna River this family could have lived at that carly 
period, namely, about the time of the Revolutionary 
war, but perhaps you cin ascertain more about it. 
s0, I hope you will interest yourself, and, if possible, 
let her brothers and sisters, if any be alive—if not, 
their children—know where they may once more see 
a relative whose fate has been wrapped in mystery 


for 
ferent doubtes shed many «biter tee They have 


the disclosure, and the 1g friends may 
obra, through your eae rhe tiers Coase 
for them. ‘an be of any service to them, they 
‘may command me. In the meantime, 1 hope you will 
# 
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excuse me for the freedom I have taken with you, « 
total stranger, and believe me to be, Sir, with much 
respect, your obedient servant, 

«<Gxo, W. Ewino.’ 


This letter met the fate of many others of import- 
ance—it was flung away as a wild story. 

“The Postmaster died, and had been in his grave 
time sufficient to allow his wife an opportunity of 

ightening his affairs. She was in the act of over~ 
hauling a mass of papers belonging to her husbands 
business when she encountered the letter of Colonel 
Ewing. A woman's perceptions are keen and quick, 
‘and the tender emotions which were tten in her 
mind were but the responses of her nature. 
Her sympathy yeatned for one of her own sex, and 
she could do no more than proclaim the story to the 
World, Accordingly she sent the letter to the editor 
of sts Lancaster Inelligence, and therein it was pub- 


“Newspapers of limited citculation may not revol- 
tionize matters of great importance, but they have 
their sphere in detail, and when the ce is 
peel they accomplish more than the may engines 
er 
«Te was so in this caso—the Lancaster paper was 
about issuing an extra for temperance purposes, and 
this letter happened to go into the forme to help ‘fil 
up,’ as poor printers sometimes express it. ‘The Lan- 
caster office was not ee but foreman did ‘fill 
we with the Ewing letter. Rey. Samuel Bowman, 
oF Wilkes-Barre, by chance saw a copy. ‘He knew the 
Slocums, and the entire history of the valley as it was 
given by tradition. 
“ He was not present in the valley at the time, but 
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his heart warmed for the scenes and associations of 
carly times in Wyoming. He mailed one of the 
papers to a Slocum, a brother of the captive girl, and 
the effect produced was as if by mage Everybod 
was acquainted with the history of Frances, and 
were interested in her fate. Sixty years had gone by 
since she was carried away, an innocent girl, and now 
the world had found the fost one. 

“There was one mark which could not be mistaken 
little Frances when a child had played with a brother 
in the blacksmith's shop, and by'a careless blow from the 
litter a finger was crushed in such a manner that it 
never regained its original form. 

“Mr. Isaac Slocum, accompanied by a sister and 
brother, sought an interview with the tanned woman, 
through the aid of an interpreter, and the first question 
asked, after an examination of the finger, was: ‘How 
came that finger jimbed?" The reply was convincing 
and conclusive ; §My brother struck it with a hammer 
in the shop, a long time ago, before 1 was carried 
a 


i Here then at last, by this unmistakable token, the 
ost was found, Her memory proved to be tnerring ; 
the demils of events sixty years old were perfect, and 
given in such a manner a$ to awaken in the hearts of 
the Slocum family warm emotions for the withered 
old woman. Her life, although rude, had been a 
happy one, and no inducements were strong enough 
to persuade her to leave the camp-fres of her adoption. 

“By Act of Congress, Ma-con-2-qua, the Indian title 
of Frances Slocum, was granted one mile square of the 
reservation which’ was appointed to the Indians of 


during her life, and to revertto her heirs forever. She 
“ 


in a beautiful spot where the romantic waters of the 

Missisinewa and Wabash rivers join their ripples on the 

Tay te the oF the captive gil of Wyoming hs been 
“The ol ic tive girl o! rom 


world as one of the most fruitful in romance and 
song,” 


Dwellings 
‘The habitations of the Indians of North America may 
be'classed as community houses (using the term ‘com- 
munity’ in the sense of comprising more than one 
fail) and single or family dwellings, The house 
architecture of the northern tribes is of little importance, 
in itself considered ; but as an outcome of their social 
condition, and for com ‘with that of the southern 
village Indians, is highly imy te ‘The typical com- 
unity houses, as those of the Iroquois tribes, were 
0 to 100 feet long by 16 to 18 wide, with frame 
OF poles, and with sides and triangular roof covered 
with bark, usually of the elm, ‘The interior was 
divided into compartments, and a smoke-hole was left 
in the roof. A Mohican house, similar in form, 
14. by 6o fet had the sides and ceof mal of rushes 
zai chestnut bark, with an opeting slong the top of 
the roof from end to end. ‘The Mandan circular com- 
munigy Howse ss usually about 1 fet in diameter 
twas supported by two-series of posts and cross-beams, 
tid the whic roof aad dopiag sides were covered wich 
willow or brush matting and earth. The fireplace was 
in the centre. Morgan thinks that the oblong, round- 
roof houses of the Virginia and North Carling tribe, 

by Capt 


seen and described tain John Smith and drawn 
by John White, were of the ops order. That 
some of them housed a number of families is distinctly 
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stated, Morgan includesalsoin thecommunity class the 
circular, dome-shaped earth lodges of Sacramento Valley 
and the L-form, tent-shaped, thatched lodges of the 

iigher areas of California; but the leading examples 
‘community houses are the large, sometimes massive, 
many-celled clusters of stone or adobe in New Mexico. 
and Arizona known as pueblos. These dwellings vary 
in form, some of those built in prehistoric times being 
semicircular, others oblong, around or enclosing @ court 
or plaza, ‘These buildings were constructed usually in 
terrace form, the lower having a one-story tier of apart- 
ments, the next two stories, and so on to the uppermost 
tier, which sometimes constituted a seventh story. The 
masonry consisted usually of small fat stones laid in 
Adobe matter and chinked with spslle. borgomed mex 
lange balls of adobe were used as building stones, or a 
double row of wattling was erected and filled in with 
grout, solidly tamped, By the latter method, known 
as pisé construction, wills ¢ to 7 feet thick were 
sometimes built. ‘The outer walls of the lowest story 
were pierced only by small openings, access to the 
interior being gained by means of ladders, which could 
bedrawn up if necessary, and of a hatchway in the roof. 
It is possible that some of the elaborate structures of 
Mexico were developed from such hive-like buildings 
4s those of the typical pueblos, the cells increasing in 
size toward the south, as suggested by Bandelier. 
Chimneys appear to have been unknown in North 
America until after panies etithe natives with ea 
peans, the hatchway in serving the double 
Parpese of entrance and due: . Other forms, sone 
‘community’ and others not, are the following: The 
Tlingit, Haida, and some other tribes build substantial 
rect houses, with sides and ends formed of 
pal, and with the fronts elaborately carved and 
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inted with symbolic figures. Directly in front of 
Ihe house a totem pole is placed, and near by a memorial 
pole is erected. These are sometimes 40 by 
Foo feet in the Nootka and Salish regions, and are 
fed hy a number of families. Formerly some of 
the Elaida houses are said to have been built on plat- 


dome-shaped. There wis also formerly in use in 
various parts of California, and to some extent on the 
fnterior plateaus, a semi-subterranean carth-covered 
lodge known amongst the Maidu as kum, The most 
primitive abodes were those of the Paiute and the 


general type are built by the Apache of Arizona. As 
Shdicated by archeological research 
wam, with sides of bark or mats, built over a shallow 
Excavation in the soil, and with earth thrown. against 
the base, appears to have been the usual, form of 
welling in the Ohio valley and the immediate 
of the Mississippi in istoric and carly historic 
times. Another kind of dwelling, in use in Arkansas 
before the Discovery, was 2 rectangular structure with 
two rooms in front and one in the rear; the walls were 
of upright posts thickly plastered with clay on a sort of 
av 
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wattle, With the exception of the pueblo structures, 
buildings of stone or adobe were unknown until recent 
times. “The dwellings of some of the tribes of the 

such as the Sioux, Arapaho, Comanche, and 
iowa, were portuble skin tents or apis, but 
howerer the Catal rg Aare some others were noe 
substantial. “The dwellings ‘of the Omaha, 
Miss Fletcher, ‘are built by setting carefully selosted 
and prepared posts together in a circle, and bit 
firmly with willows, then backing them with 
Brass, and covering the entire structure with ese 
i sods. The roof is made in the same manner, 
wving an additional support of an inner circle of 
with ccocketata Hold the comeloue which stant 
to the dome-shaped roof. A circular opening in. the 
centre serves asa chimney, and also to give light to the 
interior of the dwelling; a sort of sail is ‘and 
fastened outside of this opening to guide the smoke 
and Ree Soe asorer tee ee, the lodge. 
The entrance passage-wa) Passage-way) which usually 
ward, is from 6 to 10 feet long, and is built in rhe 


same manner us the lodge.’ An important type is the 
Wichita pare hut, ci dome-shaped bit ae 
is built somewhat in panels formed 


beste Le Moyne’s illustatio 
Dietich weenitsinersetcalar seus 


oblong ‘with rindad ogy Mier taeletee eee in 
North Carolin, as shown in John White's figures. 
emits 
was sometimes thatched. The Chi sally con- 
structed a conical or hemispherical framework of poles, 
covered with bark. Does care and rock-ah 

ry 
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were used in some sections as abodes, and in the Pueblo 
region houses were formerly constructed in 
recesses or shelters in the cliffs, whence the designation 
clif-dwellings. Similar habitations are still in use to 
some extent by the Tarahumare of Chihuahua, Mexico, 
Cavate houses with several rooms were also hewn in 
the sides of soft volcanic cliffs ; so numerous are these 
in Verde Valley, Arizona, and the Jemez plateau, New 
Mexico, that for miles the cliff-face is honeycombed 
with them. As a rule the women were the builders of 
the houses where wood was the structural material, but 
themen assisted with the heavier work. Inthe southern 
states it was a common custom to erect mounds as 
foundations for council-houses, for the chief's dwelling, 
or for structures designed for other official uses. The 
erection of houses, especially those of a permanent 
character, was usually attended with great ceremony, 
particularly when the time for dedication came. ‘The 
construction of the Navaho hogan, for example, was 
done in accordance with fixed rules, as was the cutting 
and sewing of the fipi among the Plains tribes, while 
the new houses erected during the year were usually 
dedicated with ceremony and ings Although the 
better types of houses were symmetrical and well-pro- 
portioned, their builders had not learned the use of the 
Square or the plumb-line, The unit of measure was 
also apparently unknown, and even in the best types of 
ancient pueblo masonry, the joints of the stonework 
‘were not “broken.” ie Indian names for some of 
their structures, as tipi, wigwam, ewickiup, hogan, have 
‘come into use to a great extent by English-speaking 
people:""* 
4 Ballin 30, Bureas of American Exbaclogy. 
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Tribal Law and Custom 

There is but little exact data available ng 
the social polity of the Red Race of North America, 
Kinship appears to have been the basis of government 
among most of the tribes, and descent was traced both 
through the male and female line, according to locality. 
In most tribes military and civil fanctions were carefully 
distinguished from each other, the civil government 
bbeing lodged in the hands of chiefs of varying grades 
These chiefs were elected by a tribal council, and 
were not by virtue of their office military leaders. 
Every village or group was represented in the general 
council by a head-man, who was sometimes chosen 
by the priests. Secret societies exercised a powerful 
sway. 


Huating 
Hunting was almost the sole occupation of the males 
of the Indian tribes, So much were they dependent 
on the produce of the chase for their livelihood that 
they developed the pursuit of game into an art, In 
commerce they confined themselves to trading in skins 
sod fare; but they disposed of these only when their 
ial Or tribal requirements had been fully satisfied. 
the tribe had returned from its summep hunting 
expedition, and after the spoils of the chase had been 
faithfully distributed among its members—a tribal 
custom which was rigorously adhered to—ceremonial 
rites were engaged in and certain sacred formule were 
observed. In hunting game the Indians usually erected 
pens or enclosures, into which the beasts were driven 
and slaughtered. "Early writera believed that they 
fired the prairie grass and pressed in upon the panic- 
stricken herd; but this is contradicted by the Indians 
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HUNTING 
themselves, who assert that fire would be injurious to 
the fur of the animals hunted. Indeed, such an act, 
causing a herd to scatter, was nishable by death. 
Tn exceptional cases, however, the practice might be 
resorted to in order to drive the animals into the 
‘woods, In pursuing their prey it was customary for 
the tribe to form a circle, and thus prevent escape. 
The most favourable months for hunting were June, 
July, and August, when the animals were fat and the 
fur of rich quality. ‘To the hunter who had slain the 
animal the tribe awarded the skin and of the 
carcass. The other portions were usually divided 
Smong the inhabitants of the village. As a result of 
this method of sharing there was very little waste. 
‘The flesh, which was cut into thin slices, was hung up 
to dry i the sun on long poles and rolled up and 
stored for winter use. The pelts were used in the 
making ‘of clothing, shields, and bags. Ropes, tents, 
nd other articles were also prepared from the skins. 
Bowstrings and sewing-thread were made from. the 
sinews, and drinking-cups were shaped out of the 


Targer bones 

jong the methods employed in capturing game 
was the setting of traps, into which the animal was 
Yecoyed, A more primitive method of taking animals 
by the hand was largely in use. ‘The hunter would 
steal upon his prey in the dead of night, using. the 
utmost cunning and agility,and seize upon the unwary 
bird or sleeping animal, The Indians were skilled in 
climbing and diving, and employing theart of mimicry 
in which they attained great proficiency, they woul 
surround a herd of animals and drive them into a 
narrow ‘out of which they could not escape. 
‘Their edged weapons, fashioned from stone, bones, 
and reeds, and used with great skill, assisted them 
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effectually when brought to close quarters with their 
prey. Dogs, although not regularly trained, they found 
of much value in the hunt, especially for tracking down 
the more swift and savage beasts. With the assistance 


and 
fashioning of rakes for securing worms fram the earth 
were other methods employed to obtain food. The 
use of the canoe gave rise to the invention of the 


i 

‘The wandering habits of their game and the con- 
struction of fences were obstacles which strengthened 
their perception and gave excellent traning for the 
hunt. The variety of circumstances with which they 
ad to mect caused them to prepare or devise the 
many weapons and snares to which they resorted. 
Certain periods or seasons of the year were observed 
for the hunting of particular animals, each of which 
figured as a token or heraldic symbol of a tribe or 


ga. 
Schooleraft, in an accurate and entertaining account 
of Indian hunting in his Historical and Statistical Infore 
aT plese ofl pate obncega pepe the 
simplest of all species of hunting is pechaps: 
srt of hunting the der. | This anima is known i 
endowed with the curiosii stopping in its flight 
se pentane tering Sere 
done within rifle-range, the 
habit is indulged at the cost of its life ; whereas, if it 
trusted unwaveringly to its heels, it would escape. 
“One of the most ingenious modes of hunting the 
° 


HUNTING 

deer is that of fire-hunting, which is done by descending 
2 stream ina canoe at night with a flambeau. In the 
latter part of spring and summer the Indian. hunters on 
the small interior rivers take the bark of the elm or 
cedar, peeling it off whole, for five or six feet in 

and, turning it inside out, paint the outer surface black 
with charcoal. It is then pierced with an orifice to fit 
ton the bow of the canoe, sos to hide thesitter ; then 
alight of torch is made by small rolls, two or three 
feet long, of twisted birch bark (which is very inflam- 
mable), and this is placed on the extreme bow of the 
boat, a little in front of the bark screen, in which 
position it throws its strongly forward, leavin; 
all behind in darkness. The deer, whose eyes are feed 
on the Tight as it floats down, is thus brought within 
range of the gun. Swans are hunted in the same 


way. 

a The mazes of the forest are, however, the Indian 
hunter's peculiar field of action. No footprint can be im- 
pressed there with wie bel familiar. In Belton 
porary journeys in the se: fter game he gen 
ecupe ealy and slic outat the fst peep ofday 08 
his hunting tour. If he is in a forest country he chooses 
his ambush in valleys, for the plain reason that all 
animals, as night approsches, come into the valleys. In 
ascending these he is aegis to take that ence a 
stream which throws a si from it, so that he may 
have a clear view of all that ‘on the opposite side, 
while he is himself screened by the shadow. But he is 
particularly on the alert to take this precaution if he is 
apprehensive of lurking foes, The tracks ofan animal 
are the subject of the minutest observation ; they tell 
him at a glance the species of animal that has 
the time that has elapsed, and the course it has pursued. 
If the surface of the earth be moist, the indications are 

® s3 
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plain if it be hard or rocky, they are drawn from less 
palpable bu scarcely less unmistakable signs; 

One of the largest and most varied days’ hunt 
of which we are apprised was by a noted Chippewsy 
hunter, named Nokay, on the upper Mississippt, who, 
tradition asserts, in one day, near the mouth of the 
Crow Wing River, killed sixteen elk, four buffaloes, 
five deer, three bears, one lynx, and a porcupine, This 
feat has doubtless been exceeded in the  bufalo 
ranges of the south-west, where the bow and arrow is 
known to have been so dexterously and rapidly applied 
in respect to that animal; but it is seldom that the 
chase in forest districts is as successful as in this 
instance. 

“On one occasion the celebrated chief Wabojeeg 
went out eatly in the morning, near the banks of Lake 
Superior, to set martin-traps. He had set about forty, 
and was returning to fs wigwam, seme with Bs 
hatchet and knife only, when he encountered a buck 


but as the animal pursued, he picked up # pole, and, 
unfastening his moccasin-strings, tied the knife firmly to 
the pole. He then took a favourable position behind 
‘a tree and stabbed the animal several times inthe throat 
‘and breast. Atlength it fell, and he cut out and carried 
home the tongue as a trophy of his pe 

“In 1808, Gitshe Tawba, of 


up the animal and Miraming out the blood, he wrap 
the flesh in the skin, and, putting himself under it, rose 
up erect. Finding he could bear the weight, he then 
took litter of nine pups in @ blanket upon his right 
” 


COSTUME 
arm, threw his wallet on top of his hexd, and, putting 
his gun over his left shoulder, walked six miles to his 
wwigwam, . This wasthe strongest man that has ap 
jn the Chippeway nation in modern times. 

© In 1927, Annimikens, of Red River of the North, 
wis one day quite en; in looking out a path for 
fis camp to pass, when he was startled by the sharp 
snorting of a grizaly bear. He immediately presented 


and attempted to fire; but, the priming not 
igniting, he was 
instant, several backward, and his gun driven 


ty steps ard, 

fill fftcen feet through the air. The bear then struck 
him on one cheek and toreawaya part of it, ‘The little 
consciousness he had left told him to be passive, and 
manifest no signs of life, Fortunately, the beast had 
satiated his appetite on the carcass of a buffalo near by. 
Having clawed his victim at pleasure, he then took him 
by. the neck, dragged him into the bushes, and there 
Ieft him. Yet from sucha wound the Indian recov 

though a disfigured man, and lived to tell me the story 
with his own lips. 

* Relations of such hunting exploits and adventures 
are vividly repeated in the Indian country, and con- 
stitute 2 species of renown which is eagerly sought by 
the young.” 


Costume 

The picturesque costume of the Red Man is so 
original in character as to deserve more than passing 
frention. An authority on Indian costume, writing 
in Bulletin 30 of the Bureau of American Ethnology; 


says: 

NeThe tribes of Northern America belong in general 
to the wholly clothed peoples, the exceptions being 
those inhabiting the warmer regions of the southern 

ss 
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United States and the Pacific coast, who were semix 
clothed. Tanned skin of the deer family was generally 
the material for clothing throughout the greater part of 
the country. The hide of the buffilo was worn for 
robes by tribes of the plains, and even for dresses and 
leggit by older people, but the leather was too 
harsh for clothing generally, while elk- or moose-skin, 
although soft, was too thick, Fabrics of bark, hair, 
fur, mountain-sheep wool, and feathers were made in 
the North Pacific, Pueblo, and southern regions, and 
cotton has been woven by the Hopi from ancient times, 
Climate, environment, elevation, and oceanic currents 
determined the materials used for clothing as well 
as the demand for clothing. Sinew from the tendons 
of the animals was the usual sewing material, but 
fibres of plants, especially the agave, were also employed. 
Bone awls were used in sewing; bone needles were 
rarely sonplayed and were too large for fine work, The 
older needlework is of exceptionally good character and 
shows great skill with the awl. Unlike many other 
arts, sewing was practised by both sexes, and exch sex 
usually made its own clothing. The typical and more 
familiar costume of the Indian man was of tanned buck- 
skin,and consisted of a shirt, a breech-cloth,leggings 
toa belt or waist-strap, and low moccasins. ‘The shirt, 
which hung free over the hips, was provided with sleeves 
and was designed to be drawn ver the head. The 
woman's costume differed from that of the man in the 
length of the shirt, which had short sleeves hangi 
loosely over the upper arm, and in the absence of the 
breech-cloth. Women also wore the belt to confine the 
garment at the waist. Robes of skin, woven fabrics, or 
of feathers were also worn, but blankets were substituted 
for these later. The costume presented tribal differences 
incut, colour, and ornamentation. The free edges were 
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erally fringed, and quill embroidery and beadwork, 

peng scalplocks, tls of animalsy feathers, clave, 

‘of, shells, etc., were applied as ornaments or charms, 

The typical dress of the Pueblo Indians is generally 

similar tothat of the Plains tribes, except that itis made 
largely of woven fabrics. 


wear. Moccasins and leggings were worn throughout 
much of this ares, but in the a 


the Mexican boundary wear sandals, and sundal-wear- 
ing tribes once ranged widely in the south-west. These 
have also been found in Kentucky caverns. Hats, 


the bowstring was general, 
“Shorty sftse the advent of whites Jocian coataie 
bra 
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mas profoundly modified over » vast area of America 
by the copying of European dress and the use of 
traders’ stuffs, Knowledge of prehistoric and early 
historic primitive textile fabrics has been derived from 
impressions of fabrics on pottery, and from fabrics 
themselves that have been preserved by charting in 
fire, contact with copper, or protection from the elements 
in caves, 

“A synopsis of the costumes worn by tribes living 
in the several geographical regions of northern America 
follows. The list is necessarily incomplete, for on 
account of the abandonment of tribal costumes the data 
are chiefly historical. 

“ Arnarascan. Mackenzie and Y'ntee—Men: 


rt-coat, leg 
moceatins, breech-cloth, hat and hood. Wann ace vee 
‘eaginrntocenioy bel, 


headdrem, Women Robe, shirtdren, leggings, moccasins, belt, 
‘cap, and sometimes s shoulder-mantle, 7 i 

“Sourmray or Musxnociax. Seminele—Men : Shirt, over-shirt, 
Jeggings, moceatimy breech-cloth, belt, turban, Formerly the Gulf 
tribes wore robe, waist garment, and occasionally moccasins 
“Pram. Men: Buffalo robe, ahirt to knees or longer, breech- 
sloth, thigh-leggings, moccasins, headdres, Women: Long shirt- 
reas with short ample cape aleeres, belt leggings to the knees, 
ioe 


“Noxru Pacinic CHtat—Men: Blanket or batk mat robe, 
shirecort (rare) legging-moccasiny, basket hat. Women : Tanned 
skin shoulder-rot cairem with sleeves, fringed spron, leggings (!), 
‘moccasin, breech-cloth 

u Wasummarox-Corvuaia, Sallh—Men : Robe, head-band, and, 
rately, shirt-coat, leggings, moccaiins, breech-cloth. Women 
og thin, apron and rare, legging bretchcloth, messing 


FACE-PAINTING 
“Snosmowtan, Same ax the Plains tribes, 
“Cartroxnta-Onscox, Hs len: Robe, and weaist-; it 
on occas, moccatios (rarely); men Gequcatly and odd mien 
ed, Women: faist-garment and 


Face-Painting 
A first-hand account of how the Indian brave decorated 
his face cannot but prove of interest, Says a writer who 
dwelt for some time among the Sioux ;1 
“Daily, when I had the opportunity, I drew the 
patterns their faces displayed, and at length obtained a 
collection, whose variety even astonished myself. The 
strange combinations produced in the kaleidoscope may 
be termed weak when compared to what an Indian's 
imagination produces on his forchead, ote and check, 
Twill ey to pies sae aeatartian eae as eats 
will reach. Two. things struck me most in their 
arrangement of colour. First, the fact that they did 
not trouble themselves at all about the natural divisions 
4 J, G. Kohl, Keli geri (1860). 
5o 
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of the faces and, secondly, the extraordinary mixture 
of the graceful and the grotesque: Ar timesrit ie uc, 
they did observe those ‘natural divisions prdduced by 
nose, eyes; mouth, etc. ‘The eyes were’ surrounded 
with’ regular coloured circles; yellow or black stripes 
issued harmoniously and equidistant from the mouth 
yer the cheeks ran a semicircle of green dots, the ears 
forming the centre. At times, too, the forehead was 
traversed. by lines ‘running péraliel tothe maturl 
contour of that feature; this always looked somewhat 
human, s0 to speak, because the fandamental character 
of the face was unaltered. Usually, however, these 
regular pattems do not suit the taste of the Indians 
They like contrasts, and frequently divide the face inte 
two halves, which undergo different treatment ; one 
will be dark—say black of blue—but the other quite 
light, yellow, bright red, or white z one will be ercosed 
by thick lines made by the forefingers, while the other 
inarabesque, with extremely fine lines, produced by the 
aid of a brush. 

“This division is produced in two diferent ways 
‘The line of demarcation sometimes runs down the nose, 
so that the right cheek and side are buried in gloom, 
hile the ef ok Tie « donee in he sunshine 
At times, though, th the line across the nose, 
fo that the cyee glistes out of the dark coloue, Ghat 
all beneath the nose is bright and lustrous, Ie seems 
as if they wished to represent on their faces the different 
phases of the moon, 1 frequently inquired whether 
there was any significance in these various patterns, 
but was assured it was a mere matter of taste. They 
were simple arabesques, like their squaws' work on the 
moccasins, girdles, tobscco-pouches ete, 

‘Stil there isa certain symbolism in the use of the 
colours, ‘Thus, red generally typifies joy and festivity 


FACEPAINTING 
and black mourning. When any very melancholy death 
takes place, they rab a handful of charcoal over the 
entire face,” If the deceased is only a distant relative, 
4 mere well: work of black linesis painted on the face; 
they have also a half-mourning, and only paint half the 
face black. Red is not only their joy, but also their 
favourite colour, ‘They generally cover their face with 
a coating of bright red, on which the other colours are 
Ind for this purpose they employ vermilion, which 
comes from Chitaracd is brought thom by the Indian 
traders. However, this red is by no means de rigueur. 
Frequently the ground colour is a bright yellow, for 
which they employ chrome-yellow, obtained from the 
Th al partial to P: blue, and 
“They are also very partial to Prussian blue, an 
employ this colour not only on their faces, but as a 

of peace on their pipes ; and as the hue of the 
seacoal tie gaves:_It e's very, cxtous fact, by 
the way, that hardly any Indian can distinguish blue 
from green. I have seen the sky which they represent 
on their graves by a round arch, as frequently of one 
colourasthe other. Inthe Sout language iésigni 
both green and blue; and am elled Jesuit 
Father told me that among many Indian tribes the 
same confusion prevails. I have also been told that 
tribes have their favourite colours, and I am inclined 
to belive i although I was not able to zecognze any 
such rule, “Generally all Indians seem to hold their 
own native copper skin in speciation, and heighten 
it with vermilion when it does not seem to them suffi- 
Gently red. 

“ [discovered during a journey 1 took among the 
Sioux that there is a certain national style in this face- 
painting. They were talking of a poor Indian who 
had gone mad, and when T asked some of his country- 
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men present in what way he dis his insanity 
they Waid, Ob, he dresses bimself be 20 funnily with 
feathers and shells; he paints his face so comically 
that it is enough to make one die of laughing.’ ‘This 
was said to me by persons so overladen with feathers, 
shells, green and vermilion, Prussian blue, and chrome. 

ww, that I could hardly’ refrain from smiling. Sell, 
1 drew the conclsion fom i that here must some 

ing conventional and typical in their variegated style 
svhich might be eaily inpangea” zh 


Indian Ast 


ings and paintings oe the walls of the beck 
erections of the southern tribes and the heraldic and 
religious symbols painted on the skin-covered lodges 
of the Plains people are intricate and rhythmic in pl 

and brilliant in colouring. The hiouses of the north- 
west coast tribes, built entirely of wood, are supported 
by pillars claborately carved and embellished to repre- 
sent the totem or tribal symbol of the owner. On 
both the interior and exterior walls brilliantly coloured 
designs usually scenes from Indian mythology, are 

nah 


The decoration of earthenware was and is common 
to most of the tribes of North America, andl is effected 
both by carving and stamping. It is in the art of 
carving that the Indian race appears to have achieved 
its greatest esthetic triumph. Many carved objects 
are exceedingly elaborate and intricate in design, and 
some of the work on stone pipes, masks, and house- 
hold tenes and ornaments ‘has_won ‘the highest 
admiration of European masters of the art. Indeed, 
a 


WARFARE 
many of the pipes and claystone carvings of the Chimp 
seyane and Clillams of Vancouver, and the Chippeways 
and Babeens, are by no means inferior to the best 
specimens of European medieval carved work. 

In the potter's art the Indian people often exhibit 
great taste, and the tribes of the heccett valley and 

¢ Pueblo Indians had made exceptional progress in 
plaster design. As has already been mentioned, the 
mound-bi ilders i considerable skill in metal- 
work, and the stamped plates of copper taken from 
the earthen pyramids which they raised strikingly illus- 
trate the fact that Indian art is the growth and outcome 
of centuries of native effort and by no means a thing 
of yesterday. 

In weaving, needlework of all kinds, bead-work, and 
feather-work the Indians show great taste. Mast of 
the designs they employ are geometric in plan. In 
feather-work especially the aboriginal peoples of the 
whole American continent excel. Rank was indicated 
among the Plains tribes either by the variety and 
number of feathers worn or by the mannerof mounting 
‘or notching them. 
re ta sheceat ie eee America is in = 

lighest ree symbolic mythologic. It is thus 
ent removed fom ar taint of materialism, and 
it been itted to evolve upon its own liar 
lines it Hehe have doalopeea’ great vesliacare 
idealistic excellence. 


Warfare 
In the art of guerrilla warfare the Indians have always 
shown exceptional skill. Armed with bow and arrow, 
a war-club, or a tomahawk, they carried on a fierce 
resistance to the incursions of the white man. These 
weapons were artistically shaped and moulded, and 
65 
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Were eminently suited to their owner's mode of fighting. 
But as. they came more into contact with the whites 
the natives displayed a particular keenness to obtain 
firearms and gunpowder, steel knives and hatchets. 
They dis with their own rude‘f effective imple- 
ments of war, and, obtaining the coveted weapons 
by making successful raids upon the camps of their 
chemies, they set themselves to learn how to use them, 
So mysterious did gunpowder appear to. them that 
they believed it to possess the property of reproduc 
tion, and planted it in the earth in the hope that it 
would yield a supply for their future needs. In 
attacking the settlers they used many ingenious arti- 
fices to entrap or ambuscade them. These methods, 
paturally, proved successful against the whites, who 
had yet to learn Indian but soon the settlers 
learned to adopt the same devices. The Indian would 
imitate the cry of the wild goose to attract the white 
hunter into the woods, where he would spring upon 
him. He would also reverse his snow-shoes in winter, 
to make it appear to the settler that he was retreating. 
Covering themselves with twigs to look like a bus! 
was another method adopted by Indian spies. Occa. 
sionally they would approach the white man apparently 
in a spirit Of friendliness, only to comet bone ace 
of treachery, Block-houses were built by the settlers 
asa means of defence against Indian nocturnal sur- 
Pie, and into these the women and children were 

lurried for safety. But the perseverance of the white 
man and the declining birth-rate of the Indian tribes 
began to create a new situation. Driven repeatedly 
from one part of the country to another, and confined 
to a limited ‘territory in which to live, hunt, and 
cultivate the soil, the Indians finally adopted a less 
iesressive attitude to those whom they at first, and 


‘WARFARE 
for some time after their settlement, regarded with 
suspicion and resentment. 

‘Aithough the methods of warfare differed with the 
various tribes, the general scheme of operations was 
usually dictated by the council of chiefs, in whose 

y 

bands the making of peace sod = also lay, The 
campaign was! generally prefaced by many cloquent 
harangues from the leaders, who gradually wrought 
the braves into a fury of resentment against their 
enemies, ‘The ceremony of the war-dance was then 
proceeded with. Ranged in a circle, the warriors 
Executed a kind of shuffle, occasionally slowly gyrating, 
with gestures and movements obviously intended to 
imitate those of some bird or beast;* and grunting, 
clucking, and snarling the while. This, ceremony was 
always undertaken in full panoply of war-paint and 
feathers. Subsequently the braves betook ives 
to the ‘war-path.’ If the campaign was undertaken 
in wooded country, they marched in single file The 
most minute attention was paid to their surroundi 


isolated from the main body and be attacked and fatally 
wounded, he regarded it at essential to the safety of his 
pana Vir ores ete 
far through the forest waysand placed the rest of the band 
on their guard, ‘This was known as the‘death-whoop,’ 

"When the campaign was undertaken in prairie or open 

2 Pechaps thelr peranal or tribal totems See “Totemiim,"* 


PP, "Hlence the expression ‘Indian fle? 
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country, the method usually employed was that of night 
attack ; but if for any reason this could not be success- 
fully made, a large circle was drawn round the place to 
be assailed, and gradually narrowed, the warriors who 
compored it creeping and wrigglt through the grass, 
and_when sufficiently near rising and rushing the cam 
or fort with wild war-cries. If a stout defence wh 
Srearms was anticipated, the warriors would surround 
the objective of attack ‘on horseback, and ride round 


prcsented itself. Once the place was stormed the Indian 
neither asked nor gave quarter, at least 0 fir a8 
its male defenders were concerned.” These were at 


secehg te 
Schoolcraft, dealing with the subject of Indian war- 
fire, 2 matter upon’ which he wis well qualified to 
speak, writes :2 

Success in war isto the Indian the aeme of glory, 
and to learn ts arts the object of his highest attain ery, 
The boys and youths acquire the accomplishment at an 
carly period of dancing the warcance: and although 
they are not permitted to join it fascating ctvic il 
they assume the envied rank of actual warriors stil their 
carly sports and mimic pastimes are imitations of is 
various movements and postures. ‘The envied eagle's 
abet price. or the id's ey, 
endurance, bravery, persevering fasts, and what may 
called religious penances and observances are made. 
gg) Mitel a Riel Ison espectng the Indien Tribe 
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“The war-path is taken by youths at an carly 
That age may be stated, for general comparison, to 
sixteen ; but, without respect to exact time, it is always 
after the primary fast, during which the youth chooses 
his personal gosctin or monedo—an age when he first. 
assumes the duties of manhood. It is the period of 
the assumption of the three-pointed blanket, the true 
toga of the North American Indian, 

“The whole force of public opinion, in our Indian 
communities, is concentrated on this point; its early 
lodge teachings (such as the recital of adventures of 
bravery), its dances, its religious rites, the harangues of 

igritactoray ninco: ar sobiio eiocisblagen'(onci da 
is called ‘striking the post’), all, in fact, that serves to 
awaken and fire ambition in’ the mind of the savage, 
is clustered about the idea of future distinction in war. 
©, The Indian has but one prime honour to 


{itis triumph in the war-path ; tt is rushi 

fe Cabin tearing the sealp seeking from bis head; snd 
thea uttering his terrific sa-sa-Ruon (death-whoop). "For 
this crowning acthe is permitted to mount the honoured 
feather of the war-caglc—the king of carnivorous birds, 
By this mark he is ee sad his honours 

recognized his til y the surroundi 
Lae wees cemeteries reed 

“When the scalp of an enemy has been won, 

great ptins are taken to exhibit, For this purpose it 
Siretched ona hoop and mounted on a pole” ‘The inner 
part ispainted red, and the hair adjusted to hang in its 
Enforal manner. If it be the scalp of a male caple's 
feathers are attached to denote tha fact. If a female, 4 
comb or sisors is hung on the frame. Tn this conde 
tion it is placed in the hands of an old woman, who 
bears it about in the scalp-dance, while opprobrious 
epithets are uttered against the tribe from which it was 
@ 
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taken. Amidst these wild rejoicings the war-cry ia 
vociferated, and the general sentiment with old and 
young is: ‘Thus shall it be done to our enemies.’ 

“The feather of the eagle is the highest honour that 
awarrior can wear, and 2 yery extravagant sum is some- 
times given to procure one. The value of a horse has 
been known to be paid. The mode in which a feather 
is to be cut and worn is important to be noticed. 

“The scale of honour with the several tribes may 
vary, but the essential features are the same. Among 
the Dakota tribes an eagle's feather with a red spot 
denotes that the wearer fas kilied an enemy, © ners 
cut in it and edges of the feather painted red indicates 
that the throat of an enemy has been cut. Small con- 
secutive notches on the front side of the feather, without 
paint, denote that the wearer is the third person that has 
touched the dead body s both edges notched, that he is 
the fourth person who has touched it; and the feather 
partly denuded that he is the fifth person that has 
Sacked shoals, 

“On the blanket or buffalo robe worn by the Dakota 
Indian a red or black hand is often seen painted. The 
red hand indicates that the wearer has been wounded 
by his enemy, the black hand that he has slain his 


eer! 

The warlike tribe ofthe Chippeways, on the sources 
of the Misslisippiywhoy froma bational act in: their 
history, bear the distinctive name of Pil award 
x gues yarir who shoots down and saps hi 
ene ithers ; and for still more dangerous 
fet ol tskieg « wonsded prisoner onthn Aaa fre 
for they conceive that « wounded, enemy. fs, desperate, 
and will generally reserve his Gre for a last act of 
vengeance, if he die the moment after. Those of the 
Nsrparty who come up immediately and strike the 


WARFARE 
enemy, #0 as to get marks of blood on their weapons, 
receive two feathers ; for itis customary for 28 many 
43 can to perform this act. ... . Those who have bec, 
of the war-party, and merely see the fight, although 
they may have no blood-marks of which to boast as 
honours, and may even have lacked promptness in 
following the leader closely, are yet allowed to mount 
one feather. These honours are publicly awarded: no 
one dares to assume them without authority, and there 
are instances where the feathers falsely assumed have 
been pulled violently from their heads in a puble 
assemblage of the Indians. They never, however, blame 
each other for personal acts denoting cowardice or am 
species of timidity while on the war-path, hoping by 
tlesinleyasedcoutie te encourage the young men to do 


to the principles of bravery and nationality. They are 
brief and to the point. Fle is eaefal eo thought to 
act under the guidance of the Great Spirit, of whose 
secret will he alfects to be apprised in dreams, or by 
some rites. 
KThe principle of enlistment is sufficiently well 
Preserved. “For thio purpose, the leader who pro 
to raise the war-party takes the war-club in his hands, 
tmeared with vermilion, to symbolize blood, and beging 
his war-song. I have witnessed several such scenes, 
The songs are brief, wild repetitions of sentiments of 
heroie deeds, or incitements to patriotic or military 
ardour. | They are accompanied by the drum and rattle, 
and by the voice of one or more choristers.. They are 
repeated slowly, sententiously, and with a measured 
r 6 
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cadence, to which the most exact time is Kept. ‘The 
warrior stamps the ground as if he could shake the 
universe, His language is often highly Sguratve, and 


he deals with the machinery of the clouds, the flight of 
carnivorous birds, and the influence of spiritual ies, 
as if the region of space were at_his co e 


imagines his voice to be heard in the clouds; and while 
he stamps the ground with well-feigned fury, he fancies 
himself to take hold of the ‘circle of the sky’ with his 
hands. Every few moments he stops abruptly in his 
circular path, and utters the piercing war-cry. 

He must bea cold listener who can sit unmoved 
by these appeals. The ideas thrown out succeed each 
other with the impetuosity of a torrent. They are 
suggestive of heroic frames of mind, of strong will, of 
burning sentiment. 

“* Hear my voice, ye warlike birds! 
I prepare « feast for you to batten on 3 
tee you crow the enemy's lines 3 
Like you I thall go. 
1 wish the awiftnes of your wings; 
T wish the vengeance of your claws 5 
‘T muster my friends 
sre your Laat foe 
je young men that ate wari 
Look fe apes on the battlefield!” 


“Fach warrior that rises and joins the war-dance 
thereby becomes a volunteer forthe trip. He armsand 

ips himself; he provides his own sustenance; and 
when he steps out into the ring and dances, he chants 
his own song, and is with saeihe® 
‘These ceremonies are tantamount to ‘enlistment, and 
no young man who thos comes forward can honourably 
withdraw. 


<The sentiments of the following song were uttered 
by the celebrated Wabojecg, as the leader of the 
7 
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Chi after a victory over the combined Sioux 
and Sauks and Foxes, at the Falls of St. Croix, during 


the latter part of the Seventeenth century ¢ 


1 
“Hear my voice, ye heroer! 


Op that day when our warriors sprang. 


With shoats on the dastardly for, 


Just vengeance my heart burned to take 


‘On the cruel and treacherous 
‘The Bwoin—the Fox—the Sak, 


1 


‘“*And here, on my breast, have I bled | 
Seo—aee! my teteetat 
Ye mountains, tremble at my yell 
T strike for life, 


mL 


‘“<thue who are my feet? They shall di, 
‘They shall fy o’er the plains like a fox ; 
2) all hae ite sala fhe ea 


thal shake like 2 


Perfdious doge! they roast our sons with fire! 


Ww 
¢ Five winter in husting well 
Wie mourtng our water 
‘il our youth grown. to men: 
Ber the tattle path tedieed, 
ur days like our fers welll end, 


v 


Ye are dead, noble men! ye ate gone, 


My brother—my fellow—my friend ! 


On the desth-path where brave men must po 


But we live to revenge you! We haite 


‘To die as our forefathers died” 


In 1824, Bwoinais, a Chippeway warrior of Lake 
Superior, repeated to me, with the appropriate tunes, 


the following war-songs, which had been 


uttered 
7” 
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during the existing war between that nation and the 
Dakotas : 


I 
“ Ohawanung undonewug 
Penatewug kz baimvraidangig” 
(From the south—they come, the warlite 
‘Hark! to their paming scream] 
" 
“Todotobi penaite 


Ka dow Wiawwinan.” 
[iwi to have te body of the Ror 


As swift —as crael—as strong.) 


it 
“Ne wawnbens, acawai 
Kagait ne min 
Nebunaikumig tahebaibewishensun 
[mez Bedi te the chance of atl 
rll bag a Ifo lie on the feld— 


‘Oa the field over the enemy's line.] 


The Indian Wife and Mother 

‘The position of women among the North American 
Indians is distinctly favourable, when the general cir- 
cumstances of their environment are consi ‘As 
with most barbarian people, the main burden of the 
work of the community falls upon them, But in most 
cases the bulk of the food-supply is provided by the 
men, who have often to face long and arduous hunting 
expeditions in, the seach for provender, |The Tabour 
of planting and digging secd, of hoeing, harvesting, and 
storing crops, is invariably borne by the women. In 
the more accessible Indian territory of North America, 
however, the practice of agriculture is filling into 
desuetude, and the aborigines are becoming accustomed 
n 


INDIAN CHILD-LIFE 
to rely to a great extent on a supply of cereals from 
outside sources. 

In the art of weaving Indian women were and are 
extremely skilful. In the southern regions the Hopi 
women haye woven cotton garments from time im- 
memori 

Among the waite tribes the institution fi marriage 

tly depends for its circumstances uj e system 
SE Remote TERMS TERE mart found fully 
described in the chapter which deals with the mytho- 
logy of the Red Race. This system places a taboo 
upon marriages between members of the same clan or 
other division of a tribe, The nature of the ceremony 
itself differs with locality and race, Among the Plains 
Indians polygamy was common, and the essential fea~ 
ture of the ceremony was the presentation of ifts 
to the bride’s father. In some tribes the husband 
had absolute power, and separation and divorce were 
common, But other Plains people were free from the 
purchase system, and the wishes of their women were 
consulted. East of the Mississippi the Iroquoian, 
Algonquian (except in the north and west), and Mus- 
khogean tribes retained descent of name and property 
inthe femaleline, Exchange of gifts preceded marriage 
with these peoples. Among the Hurons a council of 
mothers arranged the unions of the members of the 
tribe. Monogamy, on the whole, prevailed throughout 
the continent; and, generally speaking, the marriage 
bond was regarded rather loosely. 


Indian Child-Life 
‘One of the most pleasing features in Indian life is 
the great affection and solicitude bestowed by the 
patents upon their children. As a close student of 
indian custom and habit avers, “The relation of 
3 
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Pefent fo child brings out all. the highest wait of 
Indian character." Withal, infant mortality is extra- 
ordinarily high, owing to the lack of sanitary measures. 
The father prepares the wooden cradle which is to be 
the infant's ble bed until it is able to walk. The 
papoose has first achild-name, which later gives place to 
theapy ion which itwill use through ie hildren 
of both sexes have toys and games, the boys amusing 
themselves with riding and marksmanship, while the 
girls play with dolls and imitate their mothers “keepin 
wigwam.' In warm weathera great deal of the children’s 
time is spent in swimming and paddling. They are 
exceedingly fond of pets, particularly puppies, which 
they frequently dress and carry upon their backs like 
babies, “Among some of the southern peoples small 
figures representing the various tribal deities are dis- 
tributed as dolls to the children at certain ceremoni 
and the sacred traditions of the race are thus imy 
upon them in tangible form. It is a mistake to think 
that the Indian child receives no higher instruction. 
This, however, is effected by moral suasion alone, and 
poet punishment is extremely rare, Great good- 
humour prevails among the children, and fighting and 
quarrelling are practically unknown. 

Atabout fifteen years of age the Indian boy under- 
hee solitary fast and vigil, during yee ner 
‘or medicine spirit is su to instruct him ing 
bis future careers oe thirteen years of age the 

fr] undergoes a like test, which signalizes her entrance 
cas womanhood. = 
Adventure with a Totem 

An account of the manner in which a young Indian 
beheld his totem states that the lad’s father sent him 
to a mountain-top to look for Utonagan, the female 
" 


Adlventare with « Totem 


AN INDIAN GIRLS VIGIL 

guardian spirit of his ancestors. At noon, on his 
arrival at the mountain, he heard the howls of the 
totem spirit, and commenced to ascend the slope, chilled 
by fear as the yells grew louder. He climbed a tree, 
and still heard the cries, and the rustle of the spirit in 
the branches below. Then terror overcame him, and 
he fled, Utonagan pursued him. She gained tipon 
him, howling so that his knees pave way beneath hi 

and he might not turn, Then he bethought him of 
‘one of his eerie spirits, and, with a fresh access of 
courage, he left his pursuer far behind. He cast away 
his blanket; Utonagan reached it, and, after snufing 
at it, took up the chase once more, Then he thought 
of his guardian spirit the wolf, and again new strength 
cone hie Sep te great terror, he looked back, 
Utonagan followed with a wolf-like lope. Then he 
thought of his guardian spirit the bitch, and once more 
he gained ground. At length, exhausted by his exer. 
tions, he sank to the earth in a fainting condition, and 
fell asleep. Through the eyes of sleep he saw the 
spirit as-a wolf, She said to him: “I am she whom 
your family and the Indians call Utonagan. You are 
dear to me, Look at me, Indian.” "He looked, and 
lost his sense of fear. When he awoke the sun was 
high in the sky, He bathed in the creek and returned 


home, 
An Indian Girl's Vigil 


herself. After a fast of four days she was visited by her 
mother, who gave her a little snow-Water to drink. 
On the eve of the sixth day, while still fasting, she 
was conscious of a superhuman voice, which invited 

is 
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her to walle a shining path, which led forward 
and upward. There she first met the € Everlacy 
ing Woman,’ who gave her her “supern 

name, “She next met the ‘Little Man Spirit,’ who 
told her that his name would be the name of her first 
son. She was next addressed by the “Bright Blue 
Sky," who' endowed her with the gift of life. She 
was then encircled by bright points of light and 
sharp, painless instruments, but, mounting upon a fish. 
like animal, she swam through the air back to her 
lodge. On the sixth day she experienced a repetition 
the vision. “On the seventh day she was fed with a 
little pounded corn in snow-water. After the seventh 
day she beheld a large round object like a stone 
descend from the sky and enter the lodge. It con. 
ferred upon her the gift of prophecy, and by virtue of 
this she assumed the rank of a prophetess upon her 
return to the tribe, 

Iris not difficult to suppose that the minds of these 
unfortunate children were tenporstly deranged by the 
sustained fasts they had been forced to undertake. 


Picture-Writing 


as concrete objects. These scripts possessed so mar 
arbitrary Genes and again ie many symbols which 
Possessed different meanings under varying circum- 
stances, that to Be them is a tak of the 
Breatest complexity, were usually em; in 
fhe compilation is oh Garena calendars, pistes 


a 
2 
i 


‘jorbo ta 
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times the records of the tribe were preserved by their 
means. 

Perhaps the best known specimen of Indian script is 
the Dakota ‘ Lone-dog Winter-count,’ supposed to have 
been painted originally on a buffalo-robe. It is said to 
bea chronicle covering a period of seventy-one years 
from the beginning of the nineteenth century. Similar 
chronicles are the Hallum-Olam, which are painted 
records of the Leni-Lendpé, an Algonquian people, and 
the calendar history of the Kiowa. ‘The former con- 
sists of several series, one of which records the doin, 
of the tribes down to the time of the arrival of the 
European colonists at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, We append an extract from the Wailum-Olum 
as a specimen of genuine aboriginal composition, The 
translation is that made by the late Professor Brinton. 


After the rushing waters had subsided, the Lentpé of 
the Turtle were close together, in hollow howes, living 


together there, 
At freeaes where they abode : it snows where they abode: 
ie wee where ey clad cold where they abode. 


At this northern place, they speak favourably of mild, 
ceellinds, wit aay der eof tems 

As they journeyed, some being strong, wome rich, 
sporsiel er ete raaread age tnd 

‘The strongest, the mott salted, the purest were the 
hunters, 

‘The hunters thowed themselves st the north, atthe est, 
atthe south, at the west 

Is that ancient country, in that northern country, in thar 
‘Turtle country, the best of Lenipé were the Turle-men. 
[That ig, probably, mea of the Turtle totem.) 

All the cabin fires of that land were diiquieted, and all 
atuod punta gt 
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To the Snake the i 
BS ed to thee the ment ety sng 
it ibling, their land burned : 
wets ton ond btcs tke Ses len, =! 


‘Those from the north being free, without care, went forth 
froon the land of snow, in different directions, 


‘The fathers of the Bald Eagle and the White Wolf remain 
along the sea, rich in fh and strength. 

Floating up the streams in their canoes, our fathers were 
rich, they were in the light, when they were at those 
islands, 

‘Head Beaver and Big Bird wid “Let us go to Snake 
Iuland,” they mid. 

All tay they will go along to destroy all the land. 

‘Thore of the north agreed, 

‘Thove of the exit agreed. 

Over the water, the frozen sea, 

‘They went to enjoy it. 

‘On the wonderful iippery water, 

On the stone-hard water all went, 

(On the great tidal na, the muscle-bearing sca, 


‘Ten thowand at night, 
Allin one night, 

To the Gnate lland, to the eat, at night, 
“They walk and walk, all of them. 


‘The men from the sorh, the east the south + 
‘The Bagle clan, the Beaver clen, the Wolf cn, 

“The best men, the rich men, the head men, 

‘Thove with wives, those with daughters, those with dogs 
‘They all come, they tarry at the land of the apruce-pines: 
Cul eapvibeslbetddisatrent iy 

Extceming highly their old home at the Turtle land, 


maaers mat 20 sais, nd no coray to they moved farther sae 


‘Atcthe place of caves, in the Buffalo land, they at lat had food, 


on s pleasant, 


"The Lendpt come to the Place of Caves 8 
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Modera Education and Culture 
After the establishment of the United States Govern 
ment a number of Christian and lay bodies undertook 
the education and enlightenment of the aborigines. 
Until 1870 all Government aid for this object passed 
through the hands of missionaries, but in 1775 a 
committee on Indian affairs had been appointed by 
Congress, which voted funds to support Indian students 
at Dartmouth and Princeton Colleges. Many day- 
schools were provided for the Indians, and these aimed 
at fitting them for citizenship by inculcating in them 
the social manners and ethical ideas of the whites. 
The school established by Captain R. H. Pratt at 
Carlisle, Pa., for the purpose of educating Indian boys 
cdl guts) ios arsed out taaay, ussfal’ memibbes oF 
society. About 100 students receive higher instruc- 
tion in Hampton Institute, There are now 253 
Government schools for the education of Indian youth, 
Ie yy aon cape rare e vei aioe cane 
and the patient efforts of the United States Govern= 
ment may be said to be crowned with triumph and 
success when the list of cultured Indian men and 
women who have attended these seminaries is perused. 
Many of these have achieved conspicuous success in 
industrial pursuits and in the higher walks of life. 


CHAPTER Il: THE MYTHOLOGIES OF 
THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS 


Animism 
LL mythological systems spring from the same 
fundamental basi. The pode are the chilies 

of reverence and necessity. But their genea- 
logy stretches still farther back. Savage man, unable to 
distinguish between theanimate and inanimate, imagines 
every surrounding object to be, like himself, instinct 
with life. Trees, the winds, the river (which he names 
“the Long Person 1 all possess life and conscious- 
ness in his eyes. The trees moan and rustle, there- 
fore they speak, or arc, perchance, the dwelling-place 
of powerful spirits, The winds are full of words, 
sighings, warnings, threats, the noites, without doubt, 
OF Srandering pavers friendly or unfriendly beings 
as, for 

the 


The water ‘moves, articulates, prophesies, 
example, did the Peruvian Rimac and Ipurimac—* 
Oracles," ‘the Prophesiers,’ Even abstract qualities 
‘were supposed to possess the attributes of living things. 
Light and darkness, heat and cold, were regarded as 
active and alert agencies. ‘The sky was looked upon 
as the All-Father from whose co-operation with the 
Mother Earth all living things had sprung. This 
condition of belief is known as ‘animisrs.” 


Totemism 

If inanimate objects and natural phenomena were 
endowed by savage imagination with the qualities of 
life and thought, ‘the creatures of the animal world 
reve placed upon a sill higher level. The Indian, 
brought into contact witn the denizens of the forest 
and prairie, conceived a high opinion of their quali- 
fies and instinctive abilities. Fle observed that they 


TOTEMISM 

possessed iter cunning in forest-craft than himself, 
that their Fact petetwae atch ord sare taE 
they seldom suffered from lack of provisions, that they 
were more swift of foot. In short, he considered them 
to be his superiors in those faculties which he most 
coveted and admired, Various human attributes and 
characteristics became personified and even exaggerated 
in some of his neighbours of wood and plain, The 
fox was proverbial for craft, the wild cat for stealth, 
the bear for a wrong-headed stupidity, the owl for a 
cryptic wisdom, the deer for swiftness. In each of 
these attributes the several animals to whom they 
belonged appeared to the savage as more gifted than 
Shespel ae ae lebahy wea is a Nera Pato 
seeming superiority that if he coveted a certain quality 
he would place himself under the protection of the 
animal or bird which symbolized it. Again, if a tribe 
or clan possessed any special characteristic, such as 
fierceness or cunning, it was usually called by its 
neighbours after the bird or beast which symbolized 
its character. A tribe would Jearn its nickname from 
captives taken in war; 3 it Bight even bestow rach 
an appellation upon itself. After the Ixpse of a few 
generations the members of a tribe would regard the 
animal whose qualities they were supposed to possess 
as their direct ancestor, and would consider that all the 
members of his species were their blood-relations, 
This belief is known as totemism, and its adoption was 
the means of laying the foundation of a widespread 
system of tribal ale ant custom, by ‘which marriage 
and many of the affairs of life were and are wholly 
governed. Aiea! all European and Asiatic peoples 
have passed through this stage, and its remains are 
to be found deeply embedded in our present social 
system. 
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Totemic Law and Custom 

Few generations would elapse before the sense of 
ancestral devotion to the totem or eponymous fore= 
father of the tribe would become so strong a3 to be 
exalted into 2 fully developed system of worship of 
him asa deity. That the totem develops into the god 
is proved by the animal likeness and attributes of | many 
deities in lands widely separate. It accounts for the 
jackal- and ibis-headed pods of Egypt, the bull-like 
deities of Assyria, the bestial gods Of Hindwatan—— 
possibly even for the owl which accompanied the 
Greciats Pallas, for (loes not Homer speak of her as 
‘owl-eyed’? May not this goddess have Berelepet 
from an owl totem, and may not the attendant bird of 
night which perches on her shoulder have been per- 
mitted to remain as a sop to her devotees in her more 
ancient form, who objected to her portrayal as a human 
being, and desired some reminder of her former 
shape might be preserved? That our British ancestors 
paeael ‘2 totemic system is undoubted. Were not 
the clan Chattan of the Scottish Highlands the “sons 
of the cat"? In the Dean of Lismore's Book we read 
of a tribe included under the “sons to the king of 
Rualay” one battalion of whom was ‘cat-headed,’ or 
wore the totem crest of the cat. The swine-gods and 
other animal deities by the British Celts assist 
this theory, as do the remains or many folk-customs 
in England and Scotland. Our crests are but so many 
family symbols which have come down to us from the 
distant days when our forefathers painted them upon 
their shields or wore them upon their helmets as the 
badge of their tribe, and thus of its supposed beast. 


Progenitor or protector, 
gq At hts been said, a vast and intricate system of tribal 


SEVERITY OF TOTEMIC RULE 

law and custom arose from the adoption of totemism. 
The animal from which the tribe took its riame mightnot 
be killed oF eaten, because of its blood-kinship with the 
clan. Descent from this ancestor postulated kinship 
between the various members of the tribe, male and 
female ; therefore the female members were not cligible 
for marriage with the males, who had perforce to sel for 
wives elsewhere. This often led to the partial adoption 
of another tribe or family in the yicinity, and of its 
totem, in order that a suitable exchange of women 
might be made as occasion required, and thus to the 
inclusion of two genies or divisions within the tribe, 
each with its different totem-name, yet each regarding 
itself as 2 division of the tribal family. Thus a member 
of the ‘Fox" gexs might not marry a woman of his 
own division, but must seek a bride from the ¢ Bears,” 
and similarly a‘ Bear” tribesman must find a wife from 
among the * Foxes.’ 


Severity of Totemic Rule 
‘The utmost severity attached to the observation of 
totemiclaw and custom, to break which was regarded 
asa serious crime, Indeed, no one ever thought of 
infringing it, 40 powerful are habit and the force of 
association. It is not necessary to specify here the 
‘numerous customs which may be regarded as the out- 
come of the totemic system, for many ot these have 
little in common with mythology proper. It will suffice 
to say that they were ob: with a rigour beside 
which the rules of the religions of civilized peoples 
appear lax and indulgent. As this system exercised 
such a powerful influence on Indian life and thought, 
the following passage from the pen of a high authority 
on Indian totemism may be quoted with advantage :* 
# J. R. Swanton, in Hexdivok oy the Nori American Indians, 
) 
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“The native American Indian, holding peculiar self- 
centred views as to the unity and ae of all life 
and the consequent inevitable interrelations of the 
several bodies and beings in nature, especially of man 
to the’ pe and bodies of his rience and environ~ 
mient, to whom were imputed by him various anthropo- 
morphic attributes and functions in addition to those 
naturally inherent in them, has developed certain funda- 
mentally important cults, based on those views, that 
deeply affect his social, religious, and civil institutions. 
One of these doctrines is that persons and organizations 
of persons are one and all under the protecting and 
fostering tutelage of some imaginary being or spirit. 
‘These tutelary or patron beings may. grouped, by the 
mode and motive of their acquirement and their func. 
tions, into two fairly well defined groups or classes : 
(2) those which protect individuals only, and (2) those 
which protect organizations of persons, But with these 
two classes of tutelary beings is not infrequently con- 
founded another class of protective imaginary beings 
commonly called fetishes, which are regarded as pow: 

ritual allies of their possessors. Each of these several 
Hager crains beings has its own peculiar tradi- 
tions, beliefs, and appropriate cult. The modes of the 
acquirement and the motives for the acquisition of these 
several classes of guardian beings differ in some funda 
mental and essential respects. The exact method of 
acquiring the clan or gentile group patrons or tutelaries 
is still an unsolved problem, although several plausible 
theories have been advanced by astute students to 
explain the probable mode of obtaining them. With 
respect to the personal tutelary and the fetish, the data 
are sufficiently clear and full’ to permit a satisfactory 
description and definition of these two classes of tutelary 
and auxiliary beings. From the available data bearing 
% 


SEVERITY OF TOTEMIC RULE 
fon this subject, it would seem that much confusion 
regarding the use and acquirement of personal and 
communal tutelaries or patron beings has arisen. by 
regarding certain social, political, and religious activities 
as due primarily to the influence of these guardian deities, 
when in fact those features were factors in the social 
organization on which has been later imposed the cult of 
the patron or guardian spirit. Exogamy, names and class 
names, and various exist where totems" and 
“totemism,' the cults of the guardian spirits, do not exist. 

Sareea is eae Cetera 
patron or tutelary as a mere development of the per- 
sonal guardian, but from the available but insufficient 
data bearing on the question it appears to be, in some of 
its aspects, more closely connected in origin, or rather 
jin the method of its acquisition, with the fetish, the 
Iroquois sichina’ ken'da, ¢an effective agency of , 
Cheaiwith ang fivrapoh ena pee sal ee loraeTi 
patron spirit of course concerns the group regarded as 
a body, for with regard to each person of the group, 
the clan or gentile fosndian is inherited, or rather 
acquired by birth, and it may not be changed at will. 
On the other hand, the personal tutelary is obtained 
through the rite of ‘vision in adream or a trance, and 
it must be preserved at all hazards as one of the most 
precious possessions, The fetish is acquired by personal 
choice, by purchase, or by inheritance, or some 
chance circumstance or emergency, and it can be sold 
or discarded at the will of the possessor in most cases ; 
the exception is where a person has entered into a 
compact with some evil spirit or being that, in considera- 
tion of human or other sacrifices in its honour at stated 
periods, the said spirit undertakes to perform certain 
obligations to this man or woman, and in default of 
which the person forfeits his right to live 

e 


oe] 
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persons 
ing,’ and as ‘the doctrine and aystem of naming.’ 
But the motive underlying the acquisition and use of 
wuardian or tutelary spirits, whether by an individual or 
an organized body of persons, is always the sume— 
namely, to obtain welfare and to avoid ill-fare. So it 
appears to be erroneous to define this cult as ‘the 


organized 
powers, surrounding h 
society. With but few exceptions, the zed 
relation between the clan or gens and its patron deity is 
not one of descent or source but rather that of protec 
tion, guardianship, and support. The relationship as to 
source between these two classes of superior beings is 
not yet determined; so to avoid confusion in concepts, 
it is better to use distinctive names for them, until their 
connexion, if any, has been definitely ascertained : this 
question must not be prejudged. The hypothetic 
inclusion of these several classes in a general one, 
branded with the rubric ‘totem ' or its equivalent, has 
ed to needless confusion. The native tongues have 
separate names for these objects, and until the native 
classification can be truthfully shown to be erroneous 
ie would ‘sccm to be adpisale to designate thera by 
distinctive names. Notwithstanding the great amount 
of study of the literature of the social features of 
aboriginal American society, there are many data rels- 


FETISHISM 

tive to this subject that have been overlooked or 
disregarded.” 
Fetishien 

Side by side 
hind ye ok “fetishism.” 
This word is derived fom ate Portuguese iti, (a 
charm something mude by ar and is appli to any 
objet large or small, natural oF artifical regarded oy 
Possessing consciousness, volition, and ‘susereatacl 


Properties a3 light and darkness, as possedsing anima, 
tion and the power of volition.” Te 


confidently believed by the Indian to be the line 
tombs of imprisoned spirits, resembling. the dryads 0 
Greek folk-lore, so that it is not diffeule for ta 
Sete 2 intelligence, more or less potent, in any 
object, no matter how uncommon—i leed, the more 
wiggmmon the greater the probability of its being whe 
sbode of some powerful intelligencey incarcersted. ie 
nchatiee, sme similar motiveby the pell of « mighty 
enchanter, 
The fetish is, in short, a mascot—a lck-bringer. 
Fae civilized person who attaches a swastika or nec 
charm to his watch-chain or her bangle is uncener 
following in the footsteps of many pagan an 
but with this difference, that the ities that “luck * 
resides in the trinket is weak in the Civilized ‘mind, 
whereas in the savage belief the ‘luck resident in the 
fetish is @ powerful and living thing—ve intelligence 
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which must be placated with prayer, feast, and sacrifice, 
Fetishes which lose their reputations as bringers of 
goodefortune usually degenerate into mere amulets or 
Glismanic ornaments, and their places are taken by 
others. ‘The fetish differs from the class of tutelary or 
Shouschold’ gods in that it may be sold or bartered, 
whereas tutelary or domestic deities are never to be 


purchased, or even loaned. 


Fetish Objects 

‘Nearly all the belongings of a shaman, or medicine- 
man, are classed as fetishes by the North American 
Indians. These usually consist of the skins of beasts, 
birds, and serpents, roots, bark, powder, and number- 
Tess other objects. But the fetish must be altogether 
divorced from the idea of religion proper, with which 
jt has little or no connexion, being found side by side 
with religious phases of many types. The fetish may 
be a bone, a feather, an arrow-head, a stick, carved or 
painted, a fossil, » tuft of hair, a necklace of fingers, « 
Truffed skin, the hand of an enemy, anything which 

i gested tothe original possessor in a dream 


ora flight of imagination, It is sometimes fastened to 
the scalp-lock, to the dress, to the bridle, concealed 
between the layers of a shield, or specially deposited 
in a ahrine in the wigwam. ‘The idea in the mind 
of the original maker is usually symbolic, and is 
revealed only to one formally chosen as heir to the 
magical possession, and pledged in his turn to a similar 


secrecy. 

Notwithstanding that the cult of fetishism is not, 
strictly speaking, 2 ent of religious activity, 2 
point exiate at which the fetish begins to evolve into a 

‘This happens when the object survives the test 
Sf experience and achieves a more than personal oF 
rr 


APACHE FETISHES 

tribal popularity. Nevertheless the fetish partakes 
more of the nature of those spirits which are subservient 
to man (for example, the Arabian jins) than of gods 
proper, and if it is prayed and sacrificed to on occa- 
sion, the * prayers‘ arerather of the nature of a magical 
invocation, and the ‘sacrifices’ no more than would 
be accorded to any other assisting agent. ‘Thus sharp) 
must we differentiate between a fetish or captive spirit 
bra de ‘But it must be further borne in mind that 
a fetish is not ily a piece of personal property. 
It may belong collectively to an entire community. It 
is not necessarily a small article, but may possess all the 
appearances of a full-blown idol, An Tal acter is 
the abode of a god—the image into which @ deity may 
materialize, A fetish, on the other hand, is che place of 
imprisonment of a subservient spirit, which cannot escape, 
and, if it would gain the rank of godhead, must do so 
by a long series of luck-bringing, or at least by the 
performance ofa nunber of marvels of a protective or 
fortune-making nature. It is not unlikely thata belief 
exists in the Indian mind that there are many wandering 
spirits who, in return for food and other comforts, are 
willing to materialize in the shi savage provides: 
fae then, ands eseiat: Bima a ierthase and thee 
pursuits of life, 


Apache Fetishes 
‘Among the Athapascan Indians the Apaches, both 
mle and female, wear fetahies which they ae nai-daltai, 
manufactured from lightning-riven wood, generally pine 
or cedar, or fir from the mountains. These are highly 
valued, and are never sold. are shaved very thin, 
rudely carved in the semblance of the human form, and 
decorated with incised lines representing the lightning. 
They are small in size, and few of them are painted. 
Cy 
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Bourke describes one that an Apache chief carried about 
with him, which was made of'a piece of lath, unpainted, 
havi ein yellow drawn upon it, with 2 narrow 
black band und three snake's heads with white eyes. It 
was further decorated with pearl Buttons acd small 
cagledown feathers, ‘The reverse and obverse were 
identical. 

Many of the Apaches attached 1 piece of malachite 
to their guns and bows to make them shoot accurately, 
Bourke mentions a class of fetishes which he terms 
“phylacterics.’ “These are pieces of buckskin or other 
material upon which are inscribed certain characters of 
symbols of a religious or ‘medicine’ nature, and th 
are worn attached to the person who seeks benefit 
from them. They differ from the ordinary fetish in 
that they are concealed from the public gaze. These 
‘phylacteries,’ Bourke says, “themselves medicine,” 
may be employed to enwrap other ‘medicine,’ and * thus 
augment their own potentialities." He describes several 
of these objects. One worn by an Indian named Ta-ul- 
tzu-je “was tightly rolled in at least half a mile of 
saddler's silk, and when brought to light was found to 
consist of a small piece of buckskin two inches square, 

mn Which were drawn red and yellow crooked lines, 
which represented the red and yellow snake, Inside 
were a piece of malachite and a small cross of lightning. 
riven pine, and two very small perforated shells. ‘The 
cross they designated ‘the black mind.’" Another 
“phylactery' consisted of a tiny bag of hoddentin, 
beldng a’small quartz erystal and four feathers of 
cagle-down. This charm, it was explained by an Indi 
contained not merely the ‘medicine’ of the 
and the eagle, but also that of the black bear, the white 

and the yellow snake. 


» 


FETISHISM AMONG THE ALGONQUINS 


Troquoian Fetishes 

Things that seem at all unusual are accepted by the 
Hurons, a tribe of the Iroquois, as afy, or super- 
natural, and therefore it is accounted lucky to find 
them. ‘In hunting, if they find a stone or other object 
in the entrails of an animal they at once make a fetish 
of it. Any object of a peculiar shape they treasure for 
the same reason, They greatly fear that demons. or 
evil spirits will purloin their fetishes, which they esteem 
so highly as to propitiate them in feasts and invoke 
them in song. The highest type of fetish obtainable 
by a Huron was a piece of the onniont, or great 
armoured serpent, a mythological animal revered by 
many North American tribes. 


Fetishism among the Algonquins 
Hoffmann states that at the ‘medicine’ lodges of 
some Algonquian tribes there are preserved fetishes or 
amulets worn above the elbows, consisting of strands 
of bead-work, metal bands, or skunk skins, while 
bracelets of shells, buckskin, or metal are also worn. A 
great tribal fetish of the Cheyenne was their ‘ medicine* 
arrow, which was taken from them by the Pawnees in 
battle, ‘The head of this arrow projects from the 
which contains it, and it is covered with delicate wav. 
or spiral lines, which denote ite sacred character. It 
was, indeed, the palladium of the tribe. A peculiar 
of fetish consisted of a mantle made from the 
akin of a deer and covered with feathers mixed with 
beadings. It was made and used by the medicine-men 
asa mantle of invisibility, or charmed covering to enable 
spies to traverse an enemy's country in security. In this 
instance the fetishistic power depended upon the devices 
drawn upon the article, The principal fetishes among 
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the Hidatsa tribe’ of the Sioux are the skins of foxes 
and wolves, the favourite worn fetish béing the stripe 
from the back of a wolf-skin with the tail hanging 
down the shoulders. A slit is made in the skin, 
through which the warrior puts his head, so that the 
skin of the wolf’s head hangs down upon his breast. 
The most common tribal fetishes of the Sioux are, 
cor were, buiffilo heads, the neck-bones of which they 

in the belief that the buffalo herds will thereby 
jek prevented from removing to too great a distance. 
At certain periods they perform a ceremony with these 
bones, which consists in taking a potsherd filled with 
embers, throwing sweet-smelling grease upon it, and 
famigating the bones with the smoke. There are 
certain trees and stones which are das fetishes: 
To these offerings of red cloth, red paint, and other 
articles are made. Each individual has his personal 
fetish, and it is carried in all hunting and warlike 
excursions. It usually consists of a head, claws, stuffed 
skin, or other representative feature of the fetish 
animal. Even the horses are provided with fetishes, 
in the shape of a deer’s horn, to ensure their swiftness. 
The rodent teeth of the beaver are regarded as potent 
charms, and are worn by little girls round their -necks 
to make them industrious. 

At Sikyatki, in Arizona, a territorial nucleus of 
the Hopi: Indians, Mr. Fewkes had opportunities of 
inspecting many interesting fetish forms. A number 
of these discovered in native graves were pebbles 
with a polished surface, or having a fancied resem- 
Blance to some animal shape. Many of the personal 
fetishes of the Hopi consist of fossils, some of which 
attain the rank of tribal fetishes and are wrapped up in 
sacred bundles, which are highly venerated, In one grave 
was found a single large fetish in the shape of amountain 
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‘THE SUN.CHILDREN 
tion, made of sandstone, in which legs, ears, tail, and 
eyes are represented, the mouth still showing the red 
pigment with which it had been coloured. This is 
almost identical with some fetishes used by the Hopi 
at the present day. 


Totemism and Fetishiam Meet 
Fetishism among the Zufi Indians of the south 
arose from an idea they entertained that they were 
kin with animals; in other words, their fetishes were 
totemistic, Totemism and fetishism were by no means 
incompatible with one another, but often flourished 
side by side. Fetishism of the Zufi description is, 
indeed, the natural concomitant of a totemic system. 
Zufii fetishes are usually concretions of lime or objects 
in which a natural resemblance to animals has 
heightened by artificial means, Ancient fetishes are much 
valited by these people, and are often found by them in 
the vicinity of villages inhabited by their ancestors, and 
as tribal possessions are handed down from one genera~ 
tion to another. Themedicine-men believe them to be 
the actual petrifactions of the animals they represent. 


The Sun-Children 
The Zufi philosophy of the fetish is given in the 
“Tale of the Two Sun-Children" as follows: “Now 
that the sortie of the earth was Hardened even the 
animals of prey, powerful and like the fathers [poss] 
thi Pa Tae devoted tn cuitien ob 
men, and the two thought it was not well that they 
should all be permitted to live, for, said they, “Alike 
the cides of men and the children of the animals of 
multiply themselves. The animals of are 
Froviled with talons and tecth; ‘men are but poor, 
the finished beings of earth, therefore the weaker.’ 
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Whenever they came across the pathway of one of 
these animals, were he 2 great mountain lion or but a 
mere mole, they struck him with the fire of light 
which they carried on their magic shields, Tu / an 
instantly ‘he was shrivelled and tured into stone. 
Then said they to the animals that they had cha 
into stone, ‘That ye may not be evil unto man, but 
that ye may be a great good unto them, have we 
changed you into. rock everlasting, By the magic 
breath of prey, by the heart that shall endure for eter 
within you, shall ye be made to serve instead of to 
devour mankind.’ “ Thus was the surface of the earth 
hardened and scorched, and many of all kinds of 

ings changed to stone. Thus, too, it happens 
that we find here and there throughout the world their 
forms, sometimes large, like the beings themselves, 
sometimes shrivelled and distorted, and we often see 
among the rocks the forms of many beings that live no 
longer, which shows us that all was in the 
‘days of the new.’ Of these petrifactions, which are, 
of course, mere concretions or strangely shaped rock- 
forms, the Zufi say: ‘Whomsocver of us may be met 
with the light of such great good-fortune may see 
them, and should treasure them for the sake of the 


sacred [magic] power which was given them in the 
days often Pat 


The Prey-Gods 

This tration furisbes additional evidence relative 
to the preceding statement, and is su ed to enlighten 
the Zui Indian as to wherein lies the peeer of foots 
It is thought that the hearts of the ‘great animals of 
prep are infused with a ‘medicinal " or magic influence 
ver the hearts of the animals they prey upon,.and 

® Cushing's Zui Fetches (1883), 

” 


‘THE PREY-GODS 
that they. overcome them with their breath, pierc 
thar hoe at Guite mumbing them. Mereoves 
their roar is fatal to the senses of the lower beasts. 
The mountain lion absorbs the blood of the game 
animals, therefote he possesses their acute senses. 
Again, those powers, as derived from his heart, are 
preserved in his fetish, since his heart still lives, even 
although his body be to stone. It happens, 
therefore, that the use of these fetishes is chiefly 
connected with the chase. But there are exceptions 
The great animals of the chase, although fetishistic, 
wee ai Feasts supernatural beingsy the mytho® 
logical position of which is absolutely defined. In the 
City of the Mists liver Po-shai-ast “ia, father of the 
‘ medicine" societies, a culture-hero deity, whose abode 
is guarded by six beings known as the ‘Prey-Gods, 
and itis their counterfeit presentments that are made 
use of as fetishes, To the north of the City of the 
Mists dwells the Mountain Lion prey-god, to the 
West the Bear, to the south the Badger, to the east 
the Wolf, above the Eugle, below the Mole. These 
animals possess not only the guardianship of the six 
Feioasjrubibe the mastership of the * medicine’ or 
magic powers which emanate from them, ‘They are 
the mediators between Po-shai-an-K’ia and man. The 

-gods, as ‘Makers of the Path of Life,’ are given 

ich sank smog the ods, but notwithstanding’ this 

their fetishes are “held as in captivity" by the priests 
of the various ‘medicine’ orders, and greatly venerated 
by. them as mediators between themselves and the 
animals they represent. In this character they are 
exhorted with elaborate prayers, rituals, and ‘cere- 
monials, and sometimes placated with sacrifices of 
the prey-gods of the hunt (wema-a-ha-f), ‘Their 
‘special priests are the members of the Great Coyote 
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People—that is, they consist of eleven members of the 
Eagle and So erated and of the Prey Brothers 
priesthood, prey-gods appear to be almost 
tunique, and may be indicated as an instance of fetishism 
becoming allied with religious belicf. They depict, 
with two exceptions, the same species of prey animals 
as those supposed to guard the six regions, the ex- 
ceptions being the coyote and the wild cat. ‘These six 
prey animals are subdivided into six varieties. ‘They 
ure, strictly speaking, the property of the priests, and 
members and priests of the sacred societies are required 
to deposit their fetishes, when not in use, with the 
Keeper of the Medicine of the Deer. These * medi- 
cines’ or memberships alone can perfect the shape of 
the fetishes and worship them. 


‘The Council of Fetishes 
The Day of the Council of the Fetishes takes place 
a little before or after the winter solstice or national 
Mis Year. alle fetishes are taken from their places 
Of depealt,.and arranged according to speciee and 
colon inthe form offs symbolic altar. quadFupeds 
being placed upright and birds suspended from’ the 
SRR OTB NFeShes ane caved es aie playesmenl 
scattered over them. Chants are fatened, and a dance 
ed in which the cries of the fetish beasts are 
imitated A prayer wth response flloms, Final all 
assembleround the altar and repeat the great invocation, 


‘The Fetish in Hunting 

‘The use of fetishes in hunting among the Zufii is 
extremely curious and involved in its nature. The 
hunter goes to the house of the Deer Medicine, where 
the vessel containing the fetish is brought out and 
pot before him. nFinsatakies ‘meal over the sacred 
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vessel in the direction in which he intends to hunt, 
chooses a fetish from it, and presses it to his lips with 
an inspiration. He then places the fetish ina buckskin 
bag over his heart. Proceeding to the hunt, he deposits 
a spider-knot of yucca leaves where an animal has 
rested, imitates its cry, and is supposed by this means 
to confine its movements within a narrow circle, He 
then inspires deeply from the nostril of the Fei ws 
though inhaling the magic of the god of prey, 
Hage ners eayi nas echt cee 
direction whence the beast's tracks trend, in the belief 
that the breath he tas borrowed from the prey-god 
tril stifén the limbs of the animal he hunts When 
the beast is caught and keilled. he inhale its suspiing 
breath, which he breathes into the nostrils of the fetish. 
He then dips the fetish in the blood of the slain quarry, 
sips the blood himself, and devours the liver, in order 
thathe may partake of the animal's qualities, ‘The fetish 
is then placed in the sun to dry, and lastly replaced in 
the buckskin pouch with a blessing, afterward being 
duly returned to the Keeper of the Deer Medicine. 


Indian Theology 

“The late Professor Brinton, writing on the Indian 
attitude toward the eternal verities, says: 

“Nature, to the heathen, is no harmonious whole 
swayed by eternal principles, but a chaos of causeless 
effects, the meaningless play of capricious ghosts. He 
investigates not, because he doubts not. All events 
are to him miracles. Therefore his faith knows no 
bounds, and those who teach him that doubt is sinful 
must contemplate him with admiration... . 

“Natural religions rarely offer more than this 
negative opposition to reason. ‘They are tolerant to 

2 Myths of the New World. 
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adegree, The savage, void of any clear conception of 
a supreme cof sets up no claim "tat his ae only 
true church. If he is conquered in battle he imagines 
that it is owing to the inferiority of his own Fats 
those of his victor, and he rarely, therefore, requires 
any other reasons to make him a convert, 

“In this view of the relative powers of deities lay a 
potent corrective to the doctrine that the fate of man 
was dependent on the caprices of the gods, For no 
belief was more universal than that which assigned 
to each individual a guardian spirit. This invisible 
monitor was an ever-present help in trouble. He 
suggested expedients, gave advice and warning in 

pestered 


the say escaped 


life, 
the oppressive thought that he was the slave of demoniac 
forces, and dared the dangers of the forest and the war- 


latitudes ; ism was often enjoined; and in 
Peru, Florida, and Central America it was not un- 


the wropis, and was not unusual in higher 
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common for parents to slay their own children at the 
behest of a priest. 

“The philosophical moralist contemplating such 
spectacles has thought to recognize in them one con- 
soling trait. All history, it has been said, shows man 
living under an irritated God, and seeking to appease 
him by sacrifice of blood; the essence of all religion, 
it has been added, lies in that of which sacrifice is the 
symbol—namely, in the offering up of self, in the 
rendering up of our will to the will of God. 

“ But sacrifice, when not a token of gratiude, an. 
not be thus explained. It is not a rendering up, but 
a substiwition of our will for God's will, A deity is 
angered by neglect of his dues ; he will revenge, cer- 
tainly, terribly, we Know not how or when, But as 
punishment is all he desires, if we punish ourselves he 
will be satisfied ; and far better is such self-inflicted 
torture than a fearful looking-for of judgment to come. 
Craven fear, not without some dim sense of the im- 
placability of nature's laws, is at its roots. 

“Looking only at this’ side of religion, the ancient 
philosopher averred that the gods existed solely in the 
apprehensions of their votaries, and the moderns have 
asserted that ‘fear is the father of religion, love her 
Jate-born daughter"; that ‘the first form of religious 
belief is nothing else but 2 horror of the unknown,’ 
and that ‘no natural religion appears to have heen able 
to develop from a germ within itself anything whatever 
of real advantage to civilization." 

“Looking around for other standards wherewith to 
measure the progress ot the knowledge of divinity in 
the New World, prayer suggests itself as one of the least 
deceptive. ‘Prayer,’ to quote the words of Novalis, 
‘is in religion what thought ia in philosophy. The 
religious sense prays, as the reason thinks,’ Guizor, 
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carrying the analy is farther, thinks that it is prompted 
by sparse conten oF ths inability of our will to 
conform to the dictates of reason. 

“Originally it was connected with the belief that 
divine caprice, not divine law, governs the universe, 
and that material benefits rather than spiritual gifts are 
to be desired. The gradual scot ion of its limita 
tions and objects marks religious advancement. 
The Lord's Prayer contine seven Petitions, only one 
of which is for a temporal advant and it the least 
that can be asked for. s se 

“What immeasurable interval between it and the 
prayer of the Nootka Indian preparing for war: 

“* Great Quahootze, let me live, not be sick, find the 
enemy, not fear him, find him asleep, and kill a great 
many of him.” 

“Or, satin, between it and a petition of a Huron to 
a local god, heard by Father Brébeuf : 

cok, thou who liveth in this spot, I offer thee 
tobacco. Help us, save us from shipwreck, defend us 
from our enemies, give us'a good trade and bring us 
back safe and sound to our vil AJ 

“This is a fair specimen of the supplications of the 
lowest religions. Another aly authentic is given 
by Father Allouez, In 1670 he penetrated to an out- 
lying Algonkin village, never before visited by a white 
man. The inhabitants, startled by his pale face and 
long black gown, took him for a divinity. They 
invited him to the council lodge, a circle of old men 
gathered round him, and one of them, approaching him 
with a double handful of tobacco, thus addressed him, 
the others grunting approval : 

“This indeed is well, Blackrobe, that thou dost 
visit us. Have mercy upon us. Thou art a Manito. 
We give thee to smoke. 
eo 
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«« The Naudowessles and Iroquois are devouring us. 
Have mercy upon us. 

“'We are often sick; our children die; we ate 
hungry. Have mercy upon us. Hear me, O Manito, 
I give thee to smoke. 

“tLet the earth yield us corn; the rivers give us 
fish; sickness not slay us; nor hunger so torment us, 
Hear us, © Manito, we give thee to smoke.” 

“In this rude but touching petition, wrung from the 
heurt ofa miserable people, nothing but their wretched 
ness is visible. Not the faintest trace of an aspiration 
for spiritual enlightenment cheers the eye af the phi 
anthropist, not the remotest conception that through 
suffering we are purified can be detected.” 


‘The Indian Idea of God 
The Pe as of the several stocks of the Red 
Race differ widely in conception and detail, and this has 
Jed many hasty investigators to form the conclusion 
that they were therefore of separate origin. But careful 
study has proved that thepaccord with all great mytho- 
logical systems in their fundamental principles, and 
therefore with each other, The idea af God, ‘often 
strani jue was nevertheless power- 
Pally ehpeecngs inoeouee Each von 
of the face possessed its own word to signify ‘spirit.’ 
Some of these words meant-*that which is above, ‘the 
higher one," ‘the invisible,’ and these attributes accorded 
to deity show that the original Indian. conception of it 
was practically the same as those which obtained amo: 
the primitive peoples of Europe and Asia. The idea 
‘of God was that of a great prevailing force who resided 
“in the sky.” Savage or primitive man observes that 
all brightness emanates from the firmament above him. 
His eyes are dazzled by its splendour. ‘Therefore he 
. 
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concludes that it must be the abode of the source of 
all life, of all spiritual excellence, 


‘esate nat 
Before man hus discovered the uses of that higher 
machinery of reson, philosophy, and has learned to 
tarshal his theological ideas by fs lights such denies 
as he worships conform very much. to his own ethical 
staidard. They mirror his morality, or lack of it. 
They are, like himself, savage, crucl, insatiable in their 
appetites. Very likely, too, the bestial attributes of 
the toteatic gots cling to those deities whe tare toon 
evolved out of that system. Among savage people 
ideas of good and evil as we conceive them are non 
existent. To them ‘good ' merely implies everything 
which isto their advantage, ‘evil ’ that which injures oF 
distresses them. It is only when such a system as 
totemism, with its intricate taboos and stringent laws 
bearing on the various relationships of life, comes to be 
adopted that ‘moral ' order arises. Slaughter of the 
totem animal becomes a‘ crime'—sacrilege. Slaughter 
of a member of the totem clan, ofa blood brother, euust 
be atoned for because he is of the totem blood. "Mar- 
age with a woman of the same totem blood becomes an 
(dees «Novia torpsy fitting homage and sacrifice to 
the gods or totem is regarded with severity, especial 
when the evolution of a priestly caste has been achieve 
As the totem is an ancestor, #o all ancestors are looked 
upon with reverence, and deference to livi tors 
poe vicbapleremmrn oa 6 
slowly but certainly produced. 


No ‘Good’ or ‘Bad* Goda 
But, oddly enough, the gods are usually exempt 
from these laws by which cease Sorat 


to3 


NO 'GOOD' OR ‘BAD! Gops 
We find them murderous, unfilial, immoral, poly- 
‘ous, and often irreverent. This nay be accounted 
by the circumstance that their general outlines were 
filled in before totemism had become a fully develo 
tem, oF it may mean that the savage did not believe 
at divine betage could berittzcch by such laws as he 
felt himself bound to obey. However that may be, 
we find the American gous ncither better nor Core? 
than those of other mythological | systems. Some of 
them afe prone to 2. sort of Pi ish, trickery and 
are fond of practical joking: not reached 
the exalted nobility of the rations Olympus, But 
‘what is more remarkable—and this applies to the deities 
of all primitive races—we find that they possess no 
ideas of good and evil. We find them occasionally 
worshippin of their own—usually the creative 
deitiesand that may perhaps be accounted unto them 
for righteousness. But they are only ‘good’ to their 
Worshippers inasmuch as they ensure them abundant 
srops or game, and only ‘bad* whien they cease to do 
so, They are not worshipped because they are the 
founts of truth and justice, but for the more immediately 
cogent reason that, unless placated by the steam of 
sacrifice, they will cease to provide an adequate food- 
supply to man, and may malevolently send destruction 
upon their neglectful worshippers. In the relations 
between god and man among eatly peoples a specific 
contract is implied: “Sacrifice unto us, provide us 
with those offerings the steam of which ‘is our food, 
continue to do $0, and we will see to it that you do 
not lick crops and game and the essentials Of life 
Fail to observe these customs and you perish.” Under 
such a system it will readily be granted that such horrors 
as human sacrifice were only undertaken bectuse they 
Were thought to beabsolutely necessary to the existence 
104 
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of the race as a whole, and were not prompted by any 
mere wanton delight in bloodshed. 

Dealing with this point, the late Professor Brinton 
says in his Myths of the New World : 

The confusion of these distinct ideas [monotheism 
and polycheism] has led to much misconception of the 
native creeds, But another and more fatal error was 
that which distorted them into a dualistic form, rang- 
ing on one hand the good spirit with his legion of 
angels, on the other the evil one with his swarm ot 
fiends, representing the world as the scene of their 
unending conflict, man as the unlucky football who gets 
all the blows. 

This notion, which has its historical origin among 
the Parsecs of ancientiran,is unknown to savage nations. 
©The Hidatsa," says Dr. Matthews, believe neither in 
4 hell nor a devil.’ ‘The idea of the devil,’ justh 
‘observes Jacob Grimm, ‘is foreign to_all 
religions." Yet Professor Mueller, in his voluminous 
work on those of America, after approvitigly quoting 
this saying, complacently proceeds to classify the deities 
as good or bad spirits! 

‘This view, which has obtained without question in 
earlier works on the native religions of America, has 
arisen partly from baits of thought difficult to break, 
partly from mistranslations of native words, partly from 
the foolish axiom of the carly missionaries, * The gods 
of the Gentiles are devils.’ Yet their own writings 
furnish conclusive proof that no such distinction existed 
ut oftheir own fancies. |The same word (is) which 
Father Bruyas employs to translate into Iroquois the 
term * devil in the pezsage * The devil took upon him 
self the figure of a serpent,’ he is obliged to use for 
spirit’ in the phrase, At the resurrection we shall be 
spirits,’ which is a rather amusing illustration how 
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impossible it was by any native word to convey the idea 
of the spirit of evil. 

“When, in 1570, Father Rogel commenced his 
Iabours among the tribes near the Savannah River, he 
told them that the deity they adored was a demon who 
loved all evil things, and they must hate him; whereas 
his auditors replied, that so far from this being the cate, 
he whom he called a wicked being was the power that 
sent them all good things, and indignantly left the 
missionary to preach to the winds. 

“A padsige often quoted in support of this mistaken 
view is one in Winslow's Goad News from New England, 
written in 1622. The author says that the Indians 
worship a good power called Kichtan, and another 
‘ who, as farre as wee can conceive, is the Deyvill,’ named 
Hobbamock, or Hobbamoqui. ‘The former of these 
hames is merely the word ‘great,’ in their didlect of 
Algonkin, with a final m, and is probably an ahbrevia- 
tion of Kittanitowit, the fanitou, & vague term 
mentioned by Roger Williams and other early writers, 
manufactured probably by them and not the appella 
tion of any personified desy. The later, sa fr bow 
corresponding to the power of evil, was, according to 
‘Winslow's own statement, the kindly god who cured dis- 
cases, aided them in the chase,and appeared to them in 
dreams as heir protector. Therefore, with great justice, 
Dr. Jarvis has explained it to mean “the eke or sala 
diy which each Indian worships, s8 the word itself 

ifies. 
[Ge Solin many: ramacce Sereiree oak teat ee 
been reported to be the evil divinity of a nation, to 
whom they pray to the neglect of a better one, is in 
reality the highest power they recognize.” 
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Creation Myths 

‘The mythologies of the Red Man are infinitely more 
rich in creative and deluge myths than those of any 
other race in the two hemispheres. Tales which deal 
with the origin of man are exceedingly frequest, and 
exhibit every phase of the type of creative story. 
Although many of these are similar to European and 
Asiatic ‘myths of the same class, others show great 
originality, and strikingly present to our minds the 
characteristics of American aboriginal thought. 

The creation-myths of the various Indian tribes 
differ as much from one another as do those of Ei 
and Asia. In some we find the great gods moulding 
the universe, in others we find them merely discovering 
it” Sil others le their people from subterranean 
depths to the upper earth. In many Indian myths we 
uel the arorld oda By the! A\LPather toe, the 
thickens the clouds into water, which becomes the sea. 
In the Zufi record of creation Awonawilona, the creator, 
fecundates the sea with his own fish, and hatches it 
with his own heat, From this green scums are formed, 
which become the fourfold mother Earth and the all: 
covering father Sky, fiom whom sprang all creatures. 
“Then from the nethermost of the four caves of 
the world the seed of men and the creatures. tock 
form and grew ; even as with eggs in warm places 
worms quickly form and appear, and, growing, soon 
burst their shells and there emerge, as may happen, 
birds, tadpoles, or serpents : so man and alf creatures 
grew manifoldly and multiplied in many kinds. Thus 
ithe lowermost world-cave become overilled with 
living thin Of unfinished creatures, crawling like 
eoniea eect oct snather ia beck darkens, thickly 
cromuling together and treading one on another, ane 
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spitting on another and doing other indecency, in such 
Hucsee tine thenaurtnaeteek eel Meeteaios heen 
loud, and many amidst the growing confusion sought 
to escape, growing wiser and more manlike. Then 
Poahsian-K'i, the foremost andi the wiser f men; 


arising from the nethermost sea, came among men and 
the living things, and pitying them, obtained egress from 
that first world-cave ti such a dark and narrow 


path that some seeing somewhat, crowding after, could 
not follow him, so eager mightily did they strive one 
with another, “Alone then did Po-shabar-K'l come 

one cave to another into this world, then island 
Tike, lying amidst the world-waters, vast, wet, and 
unstable. “He sought and found the Sun-Father, and 
besought him to deliver the men and the creatures from 
that nethermost world.""® 


Algonquian Creation Myth 

In many other Indian mythologies we find the wind 
brooding over the primeval acean in the form of abird. 
In some creation-myths amphibious animals dive into 
the waters and bring up sufficient mud with them to 
form a beginning of the new earth. In a number er 
these tales no actual act of creation is recorded, but a 
reconstruction of matter only. The Algonquins relate 
that their great god Michabo, when hunting one d 
with wolves for dogs, was surprised to sce the anim 
enter a great lake and disappear. He followed them 
into the waters with tie object oF rescuing them, but 
as he did so the lake suddenly overflowed and ‘sub- 
merged the entire earth. Michabo despatched a rave 
‘with directions to. find a piece of earth which might 
serveas a nucleus for a new world, butthebird returned 
from its quest unsuccessful. “Then the god sent an 

* Cashing, 131% Refort, Baresn of American Ethnology. 
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otter on a like errand, but it too failed to bring back the 
needful terrestrial germ, At last a musk-rat wus sent 
on the same mission, and it returned with sufficient 
earth to enable Michabo to recreate the solid land, 
‘The trees had become denuded of their branches, so 
the god dis arrows at them, which provided 
them with new boughs, After this Michabo married 
the musk-rat, and from their union sprang the human 
race. 


‘The Muskhogean Creation-Story 
The Muskhogean Indians believe that in the begin 
Bing the primeval waste of waters alone 78 vine 
¢ dreary expanse two pigeons on doves flew 
eter ndithitiatard chee on Eanes 
single blade of grass spring above the surface. ‘The 
solid earth followed ually, and the terrestrial 
sphere took its present shape, A great hill, Nunne 
haha, rose in the midst, and in the centre of this was 
the house of the Beate Esaugetuh Emissee, the Master 
of Breath.’ He took the clay which surrounded his 
abode, and from it moulded the first men, and 2s the 
‘Waters still covered the earth he was compelled to build 
a great wall upon which to dry the folk he had made, 
Gradually the soft mud became transformed into bone 
and flesh, and Esaugetuh was successful in directing 
the waters into their properchannels, reserving the dry 
Jand for the men he created. 

This pyth closely resembles the in the Book 
of Genesis. The pigeons appear analogous to the 
brooding creative Spirit, and the manuficture of the 
men out of mud is also striking. So far is the resem- 
blance carried that we are almost forced to conclude that 
this is one of the instances in which Gospel conceptions 
have been engrafted on a native legend, 
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Siouan Cosmology 
‘The Mandan tribes of the Sioux possess.a type of 
creation-myth which is common to oe 
les. ‘su that their nation lived in a 
ibtecranean village near a vast lake. “Hlard by the 
roots of a great grape-vine penetrated from the earth 
above, and, clambering up these, several of them got a 
sight of the upper world, which they found to be rich 
and well socked with both animal and vegetable food. 
‘Those of them who had seen the new-found world 
above returned to their home bringing such glowing 
accounts of its wealth and pleasantness that the others 
resolved to forsake their dreary underground dwelling 
for the delights of the sunny sphere above. |The 
entire population set out, and started to climb up the 
roots of the vine, but no more than half the tribe had 
ascended when the plant broke ‘owing to the weight of 
acorpulent woman, The Mandans imagine that after 
death they will return to the underground world in which 
they originally dwelt, the worthy reaching: the silige 
by way of the lake, the bad haying to abandon t 
assge by reason of the weight oftheir sins. 

‘The Minnetarees believed that their original ancestor 
emerged. from the waters ofa lake bearing in his hand 
an ear of corn, and the Mandans possessed « myth very 
similar to that of the Muskhogees concerning the origin 
of the world. 


Bird- and Serpent-Worship and Symbols 
The serpent and the bird appear sometimes separately, 
sometimes in strange combination, in North American 
mythology. ‘The bird sees incomprehensible to 
the savage. Its power of fight, its appearance in the 
hesveas where'dwall the gous antl be -amusiel song 
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combine to render it in his sight a being of mystery, 
possessing capabilites far above his owns Fron it ie 
conceives the idea of the winged spirit or god, and he 

luently regards it a8 a messenger from the bright 
Fegions of the aun or the sky deity, The flight and 
song of birds have always been carefully abserved by 
Primitive people as omens of grave import. These 
superstitions prevailed among the Red Race no less 
thin ae our own early ancestors. Many tribes 
imagined that birds were the visible spirits of the 
deceased. Thus the Powhatans of Virginia believed 
that the feathered race received the souls of their 
chiefs at death, and they were careful to do them no 
harm, accerdingly. The Algonguins believed that 
birds caused the ‘pienomenon of wind, that they created 
water-spouts, and that the clouds were the sp 
and agitation of their wings. ‘The Navaho thought 
that a great white swan sat at each of the four points 
of the compass and conjured up the blasts which came 
therefom, while the Dakotas believed that in the west 
5 the home of the Wakinyjan, ‘the Flyers,'the breezes 


that send the storms. thunder, too, is regarded 
by some Indian peoples as the flapping of the pinions 
of a great bird, whose tracks are seen in the lightning, 


“like the sparks which the bafile ties when be 
scours over a stony plain.” Many of the tribes o 
the north-west coast hold’ the same belief, and ima- 
gine the lightning to be the flash of the thunder-bird's 
eye. 


Eagle-Worship 

The eagle appears to have been regarded with 
extreme veneration by the Red Man of the north. 
“Its feathers composed the war-flag of the Crecks, 
and its image carved in wood or its stuffed skin sur. 
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mounted their council lodges, None but an ap 
warrior dared wear it among the Cherokees, and the 
Dakotas allowed such an honour only ta him who had 
first touched the corpse of the common foe.”? The 
Natchez and other tribes esteemed it almost as a 

ty. , The Zati of New Mexico employed four of 
its feathers to represent the four winds when invoking 
the rain-god. Indeed, it was venerated by practically 
tribe in North’ America. The owl, too, was 
employed as 2 symbol of wisdom, and sometimes, as 
by the Algonquins, was represented as the attendant of 
the Lord of the Dead. The Creek medicine-men carried 
a stuffed owl-skin as the badge of their fraternity and 
a symbol of their wisdom, and the Cherokees placed 
one above the ‘medicine’ stone in their eouncl lodges 
‘The dove also appears to have been looked upon as 
sacred by the Hurons and Mandans. 


The Serpent and the Sun 
Some Indian tribes adopted the serpent as a symbol 
of time. reckoned by ‘suns," and as the outline 
of the sun, a circle, corresponds to nothing in nature so 
much as a'serpent with its tail in its mou devouring 


‘The Lightning Serpent 
Among the Indians the serpent also typified the 
lightning. ‘The rapidity and sinuosity of a nots 
its quick spring and sharp recoil, prove the aptness. of 
theillustration. The briliancy of the serpent's basilisk 
2 Brinton, Mydls of the New Werle 
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glance and the general intelligence of its habits would 
speedily give ita reputation for wisdom, and therefore 
as the passessor of erenda, or magic power. These 
two conceptions would shortly become fused. The 
Serpent as the type of the lightning, the symbol of the 
spear of the war-god, would lead to the idea that that 
deity also had power over the crops or summer vegeta 
tion, forit is at the time of year when lightning is most 
Prevalent that these come to fruition, Again, the 
Serpent would through this association with the ware 
god attain a significance in the eye of warriors, who 

regard it as powerful war-physic. Thus, the 
horn of the great Prince of Serpents, which was’ st 
posed to dwell in the Great Lakes, was thought to be 
the most potent war-charm obtainable, and prieste or 
medicine-men professed to have in their possession 


fragments of this mighty talisman, 
he Algonquins believed thee the lightning was an 
immense serpent vomited by the Manito, oF crestor, 
and said that he leaves serpentine twists and folds on 
the trees that he strikes. The Pawnees called the 
thunder “the hissing of the great snuke."” 

In snake-charming as a Proof of nugial proficiency, 
as typifying the lightning, which, as the serpent-spear 
Of the war-god, brings victory in battle, and in its 
agricultural connexion, lies most of the secret of the 

tency of the serpent symbol. As the emblem of the 
Exiting summer showers the lightning serpent was 
the god of fruitfulness; but as the forerunner of floods 
and disastrous rains it was feared and dreaded, 


Serpent-Worship 

Probably more ponderous nonsense has been written 
about the worship of reptiles (‘ophiolatry,” as. the 
mythologists of half a century ago termed’ it) than 


‘THE RATTLESNAKE 
upon any other allied subject. But, this notwithstand- 
ing, there is no question that the serpent still holds 
2 high place in the superstitious regard of many 
peoples, Asiatic and American, As we have al 
seen, it frequently represents the orb of day, and this 
is especially the case among the Zusi and other tr 
of the southern partions of North America, where sun- 
worship is more usual than in the less genial regions, 
With the Red Man also it commonly typified water. 
‘The sinuous motion of the reptile sufficiently accounts 
for its adoption as the for this element. And 
it would be no difficult feat of imagination for the 
savage to regard the serpent z= & watergod, bearing in 
mind ss he would the resemblance between its move- 
ment and the winding course of a river. Kennebe 
the name of a stream in Maine, means ‘snake,’ 
Antietam, acreck in Maryland, has the same significance 
in the Iroquois dialect. Both’ Algonquins and Iroquois 
belived in the mighty serpent of the Great Lakes 
‘The wrath of this deity was greatly to be feared, and 
it was thought that, unless duly placated, he yented 
his irascible temper upon the foolhardy adventurees 
who dared to approach his domain by rising » tempest 
or breaking the ice beneath their fect and dragging 
them down to his dismal fastnesses beneath. 


‘The Rattlesnate 
‘The rattlesiake was the serpent almost exclusively 
honoured by the Red Race. It is slow to-attack, but 
yenomous in the extreme, and. possesses the power 01 
the basilisk to attract within reach of its spring small 
birds and squirrels. “It has the same strange sus- 
ceptibility to the influence of rhythmic sounds as the 
vipers, in which lies the secret of snake-charming. 
Most of the Indian magicians were familiar with this 
my 
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found impression on the spectators and redounded in 
4 corresponding to the glory of the performer. 
‘Who is a mani?” aske the mystic Make Gere 
the Algonkins, ‘He,’ is the reply, the who walleech 
with t) walking on the ground; he is a 
manits’ The intimate alliance of this symbol with 
the mysteries of religion, the darkest riddles of thy 
Unknown, is reflected in their language, and also in 
that of their neighbours, the Dakotas’ in both of 
Which the same words manite, akan, which express the 
Supernatural in its broadest sense, are also’ used as 
terms for this species of animals! ‘The pious founder 
of the Moravian Brotherhood, the Count of Zinzen 
arf, owed his life on one occasion to this deeply 


station among the Shawnees, in the V 4 
Recent quarrels with the whites had unusually irritated 
this unruly folk, and they resolved to make him thet 


lifting the corner of the lodge, peered in. ‘The venae, 

was seated before a little fire, a volume of 
the Scriptures on his lenees, lost in the perusal of the 
Sicred words. While they gazed, a huge rattlesnake 
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unnoticed by him, trailed across his feet, and rolled 
itself into a coil in the comfortable warmth of the fire. 
Immediately the would-be murderers forsook their 
purpose and noisclestly retired, convinced that this 
was indeed a man of God." * 


The Sacred Origin of Smoking 

Smoking is, of course, originally an American custom, 
and with the Indians of North America possesses a 
sacred origin. Says an authority upon the barbarian 
use of tobacco:* 

“OF the sacred origin of tobacco the Indian has no 
doubt, although scarcely two tribes exactly agree in the 
details of the way in which the invaluable boon was 
conferred on man. In substance, however, the legend 
is the same with all. ago, at the time when 
spirits considered the world yet good enough for their 
occasional residence, a very great and powerful spirit 
lay down by the side of hia fire to sleep in the forest. 
While so lying, his arck-enemy came that way, and 
thought it would be a good chance for mischief; $0, 
gently approaching the sleeper, he rolled him over 
toward the fire, till his head rested among the glowin, 
ceabers an his baie was set ableee, pig 

fire in his ears roused the good spirit, and, leapi 
to his feet, he rushed in a LES rey 
and as he did so the wind caught his singed hair as it 
fiew off, and, carrying it away, sowed it broadcast over 
the earth, into which it sank and took root, and grew 
up tobacco. 

“If anything exceeds the savage’s belief in tobacco, 
it is that which attaches to his pipe, In life it is his 
dearest companion, and in death is inseparable; for 

1 Brinton, Myshr af the New World, pp. 131-133, 
. Schools se SS 
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Whatever else may be forgotten at hie Funeral obsequies, 
his pipe is Jaid ie die grave with him to aaaTe ‘on 
his Journey to the ‘happy hunting-ground,' <The first 
pipe’ is among the most sacred of their traditions; as 
well it may be, when it is sincerely believed that no 
iottis tika| the terest Spirit himself was the original 
amoker. 

“Many” years the Great Spirit called all his 
fore together, and, standing on the Precipice of the 

Pipe-stone Rock, he broke a piece from the wal, 
and, kneading it in his hands, made a huge pipe, which 
he smoked over them, and to the north, south, cast, 
and west. He told them that this stone was red, that 
it was their flesh, that of it they might make their pipes 
Of peace but it belonged equally to all; and the war, 
club and the scalping-knife must not be on this 
ground. And he smoked his pipe and talked to them 
Gl the last whiff, and then his head disap, ina 
cloud ; and immediately the whole surfice of the rock 
for several miles was melted and glized, Two. great 
ovens were opened benexth, and two women (guardian 
spitits of the place) entered them in a blaze of fire; 
and they are heard there yet, and answer to the in, 
Vocation of the priests, or medicine-men, who consult 
them on their visits to this sacred. place. 

“The ‘sacred place’ here mentioned is the site of 
the world-renowned $Pipe-stone Quarry,” From this 
has the North American Indian’ ever obtained 
material for his pipe, and from no other spot. Catlin 
asserts that in every tribe he has visited (numberi 
about forty, and extending over thousands of miles of 
country) the pipes have all been made of this red 
pipe-stone, Cites, the great American traveller, 
es that in his intercourse with many tribes who as 
yet had had but little intercourse with the whites he 
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learned that almost every adult had made the pilgri 
to the sacred rock and” drawn from thence’ bs pipe: 
stone. So peculiaris this ‘quarry that Catlin has been 
at the pains to describe it very fully and graphically, 
and from his account the following is taken : 

“Our approach to it was from the east, and the 
aaceut foc the dlstanes of GAY tiles aver e coitaned 
succession of slopes and terraces, almost imperceptibly 
rising one above another, that seemed to lift us toa 

t height. There is not a tree or bush to be seen 
Boe tis highest anise of tie ridge, though the eye 
may range east and west, almost to a boundless extent, 
over a surface covered with a short grass, that is green 
at one’s feet, and about him, but changing to blue in 
distance, like nothing but the blue and vastness of the 


‘ocean. 
“* On the very top of this mound or ridge we found 
the far-famed quarry or fountain of the Red Pipe, 
which is truly an anomaly in nature. The principal 
and most striking feature of this place is a perpendicular 
wall of close-grained, compact quartz, of twenty-five 
zed thirty fet jn elevation, running nearly north and 
south, with its fice to the west, exhibiting a front of 
nearly two miles in length, when it disappears at both 
ends, by running under the prairic, which becomes 
there a little more elevated, andl probably covers it for 
many miles, both to the north and south. The de- 
pression of the brow of the ridge at this place has been 
caused by the wash of a little stream, produced 
several springs at the top, a little back from the w: 
which has gradually carried away the superincumbent 
earth, and having bared the wall for the distance of two 
miles, is now left to glide for some distance over a 
perfectly level surfice of quarce rock ; and them ta 
leap from the top of the wall into a deep basin below, 
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and thence seek its course to the Missouri, farming the 
extreme source of a noted and powerful tributary, called 
the “Big Sioux,” 

* At the base of this wall there is a level prairie, of 
half a mile in width, running parallel to it, in any, and 
in all parts of which, the Indians rosie the red stone 
for their pipes, by digging through the soil and several 
slaty of the rol seote bo the depth of font ox Bye 
feet. From the very numerous marks of ancient and 
modern diggings or excavations, it would appear that 
this place has been for many centuries resorted to for 
the red stone; and from the great number of graves 
and remains of ancient fortifications in the vicinity, it 
would scem, as well as from their actual traditions, that 
the Indian tribes have held this place in hi 
Superstitious estimation; and also that it has been 
resort of different tribes, who have made their regular 
pilgrimazes here to renew their pipes.” 

as cas may be gathered from the various and 
slightly conflicting accounts of Indian smoking ob- 
servances, it would seem that to every tribe, or, if it be 
an extensive one, to every detachment of a tribe, belongs 
a potent instrument known as ‘medicine pipe-stem.’ 
It is nothing more than a tobacco-pipe, splendidly 
adorned with savage trappings, yet it is regarded as 
irscredesteig vo east oy von he eae aclenat 
occasions, or in the transaction of such important 
business as among us could only be concluded by the 
sanction of a ‘Cabinet Council, and affixing the royal 
signature.” 

The Gods of the Red Man 
Most of the North American stocks possessed a 
pantheon of deities. Of these, having regard 
ta their numbers it will be impossible to epee, in any 
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detail, and it will be sufficient if we confine ourselves 
to some account of the more outstanding As 
in all mythologies godhead is often attached to the 
conception of the bringer of culture, the sapient being 
who instructs mankind in the arts of life, agri- 
culture, and religion. American mythologies possess 
many such bh and it is not always easy to say 
whether they belong to history or mythology. Of 
course, the circumstances surrounding the conception 
of some of these beings prove that they can be nothi 
else thar mythological, but without doubt some of 
them were originally mere mortal heroes. 


Michabo 
We discover one of the first class in Michabo, the 

Great Hare, the principal deity of the Algonquins, In 
the accounts of the older travellers we find him 
described 2s the ruler of the winds, the inventor of 
picture-wrting and even the creator and preserver of 
the world. ing a grain of sand from the bed of the 
‘ocean, he made from it an island which he Jaunched in 
the primeval waters, This island 

great size; indeed, so extes 
young wolf which managed to find « footing on it 
and attempted to cross it died of old age he 
completed his journey. A great ‘medicine’ society, 
called Meda, was supposed to have been founded by 
Michabo, Many were his inventions. Observing 
the spider spread its web, he devised the art of knit- 
ting nets to catch fish, He furnished the hunter with 
many signs and charms for use in the chase. In the 
autumn, ere he takes his winter sleep, he fills his great 

jipe and smokes, and the smoke which arises js seen 
in the clouds which fill the air with the haze of the 
Indian summer. 


fg 
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Some uncertainty prevailed among the various 
Aipouuan ches ete mers Mitane resided, some 
of them believing that he dwelt on an island in Lake 
Superior, others on an iceberg in the Arctic Ocean, 
oe still others in the firmament, but the prevalent idea 
seems to have been that his home was in the east, 
where the sun rises on the shores of the great river 
Ocean that surrounds the dry land. 

‘That a being possessing such qualities should be 
conceived of as taking the name and form of a timid 
animal like the hare is indeed curious, and there is 
Tittle doubt that the original root from which the name 
Michabo has been formed does not signify ‘hare.’ In 
fact, the root wab, which is the initial syllable of the 
Algonquian word for hare," means. also white," and 
from itare detived the words for ‘cast,’ ‘dawn,’ light,’ 
and ‘day.’ Their names proceeding from the same 
root, the idea of the hare and the dawn became con- 
fused, and the more tangible object became the arma) 
of the god. Michabo was therefore the spirit of light, 
and, as the dawn, the bringer of winds. As lord of 
Tight he is also wielder of the lightning. "He is in con- 
stant strife, nevertheless, with his father the West Wind, 
and in this combat we can sec the diurnal struggle 
between east and west, light and darkness, common to 


80 Hany mythologi 
M ‘indian tales concerning Michabo make him 
# mere tricksy spirit, a malicious buffoon, but in these 


we can see his character in process of deterioration 
ander the stress of modern conditions impinging upon 
Indian life, Tt is in the tales of the old travellers and 
missionaries ae ind Nm in his true colours a8 & 
culture-t the an x! 
figit and cvliztons ee 
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‘The Battle of the Twin-Gods 

‘Among the Iroquois we find a similar myth. It tells 
of two brothers, loskeha and Tawiscara, or the White 
One and the Dark One, twins, whose grandmother 
was the moon. When they grew up they quarrelled 
violently with one another, and finally came to blows. 
Toskeha took as his weapon the horns of a stag, while 
Tawiscara seized a wild rose to defend himself. The 
latter proved but a puny weapon, and, sorely wounded, 
‘Tawiscara turned to fy. The drops of blood which 
fell from him became flint stones. loskeha later built 
for himself a lodge in the far east, and became the 
father of mankind and principal deity of the Iroquois, 
slaying the monsters Which infested the exith, weocke 
ing the woods with game, teaching the Indians how 
to grow crops and make fires, and instructing them: 
in many of the other arts of life. This myth are 
to have been accepted later by the Mohawks and Tus- 
caroras. 


Awonawilona 

We have already alluded in the Zufi creation-myth 
to the native deity Awonawilona. This god stands 
out as one of the most perfect examples of deity in its 
constructive aspect to be found in the mythologies of 
America, He seems in some measure to be identified 
with the sun, and ffom the remote allusions regandi 
him and the manner in which he is spoken of as an 
architect of the universe we gather that he was not 
exactly in close touch with mankind. 


Absonautli 
Closely resembling him was Ahsonnutli, the princi 
deity of the Navaho Indians of New Mexico, who fa 
at 
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regarded as the creator of the heavens and carth. He 
was sy to have placed men at cach of 
the cardinal points to uphold the heavens. He was 
believed to possess the qualities of both sexes, and is 
entitled the Turquoise Mixgoee: 


Atius Tirawa 

Atlus Tirkwa was the great fed of the: Pawnee 
He also was a creative deity, and ordered the courses 
ofthe sun, moon, and stars. As known to-day he is 

fed as omnipotent and intangible; but how far 

this conception of him has been coloured by mission: 
influence it would be difficult to sy. We ind, 
however, in other Indian mythologies which we know 
haye not been sophisticated by Christian belief many 
references to deities who possess such attributes, and 
there is no reason why we should infer that Atlus 
Tirkwa is any other a purely aboriginal con- 
ception. 


Esaugetuh Emissee 

The grest life-giving god of the Creeks and other 
Muskhogeans was Esaugetuh Emissee, whose name 
‘signifies, ‘Master of Breath.’ The sound of the name 
represents the emission of breath from the mouth. He 
was the god of wind, and, like many another divinity 
in American mythology, his rule over that element wa 
allied with his power over the breath of life—one of 
the forms of wind or air. Savage man regards the wind 
as the great source of breath and life. Indeed, in many 
tongues the words ‘ wind,’ soul,’ and ‘breath have 2 
comimon origin, We find a like conception in the 
Autec wind-god Tezcatlipoca, who was looked upon 28 
the primary source of existence. 

4 ‘See the suthor’s Myst: a1 Mexice and Pers, in this veries, 

ta 
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‘The Coyote God 

‘Among the people of the far west, the Californians 
and Chinooks, an outstanding deity, strangely enough 
the Coyote. But whereas among the Chinooks he 
was thought to be = benign being, the Maidu and 
other Calffornian tribes pictured him an mischievous, 

ing, and destructive. Kedoyanpe, the Maidu 
creator, discovered the world along with’ Coyote, and 
with his aid rendered it habitable for mankind. The 
Pair fashioned men out of small wooden images, as the 
‘of the Kiche of Central America are related to 
we done in the myth in the Popol Fuh. But the 
mannikins proved unsuitable to their purpose, and they 
turned them into animals, Kodoyanpe’s intentions 
were beneficent, and as matters appeared to be going 
but ill, he concluded that Coyote was at the bottom 
the mischief, In this he was correct, and on considera- 
tion he resalved to destroy Coyote. On the side of the 
disturber was a formidable array of monsters and other 
evil agencies, But pe received powerful assist- 
ance from a being called the Conqueror, who rid the 
universe of many monsters and wicked spir ts which 
might have proved uniriendly to the life of man, as 
yet unborn, The combat fiercely aver a pro- 
tracted period but at last the beneficent Kodoyanpe 
was defeated by the crafty Coyote. Kodoyanpe had 
buried many of the wooden mannikins whom. fe had 
at first created, and they now sprang from their places 
and became the Indian race. 

This is, of course, a day-and-night or light-and- 
darkness myth. Kodoyanpe is the sun, the spirit of 
day, who after a diurnal struggle with the forces of 
darkness flies toward the west for refuge, Coyote is 
the spirit of night, typified by an animal of nocturnal 
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habits which slinks forth from its den as the shades of 


fornia describes how in the beginning there was only 
the primeval waste of waters, upon which Kodo pe 
and Coyote dropped in a canoe, Coyote willed that 
the surf beneath should become sand. 

“Coyote was coming, He came to Got'at, There 
he met a heavy surf, “He was affaid that he might be 


and threw it upon that surf: * This shall be « mina 
and no surf ‘The future generations shall wile st 
this prairie!” ‘Thus Clatsop became a prairie ‘The 
surf became a pratie.”* 

But among other tribes as well as among the 
Chinooks Italapas, the Coyote, is a beneficent dt, 
Thus in the myths of the Shushwap and Kutenai 
Indians of British Columbia he figures as he Sener 

ncy, and in the folk-tales of the Ashochimi of Cal 
Sat heen ate ta Gilet te ae 
earth the feathers of various birds, which’ according to 
their colour become the several Indian tribes, 


Blue Jay 
Another mischievous deity ofthe Chinooks and other 
mesiern peoples is Blue Jay. He isa turbulent brag- 
Bert schemer, and mischief-maker. He is the very 
clown of gods, and invariably in trouble himself {f 
‘he is not manufacturing it for others. He has the 
shape oF a jay-bird, which was given him by the Super- 
9 Boss, Chinesd Text, 
Lo} 


THUNDER.GODS 
natural People because he lost to them in an archery 
contest. They placed 2 curse upon him, telling him 
the note he used asa bird would pain an. unenviable 
notoriety as a bad omen. Blue Jay hasan elder 
brother, the Robin, who is continually upbraiding him 
for his mischievous conduct in sententious phraseology. 
The story of the many tricks and pranks played 
Blac Jarret Say eave ing oe 
his tribe, but also upon the denizens of the super- 
natural world, must have afforded intense amusement 
around many an Indian camp-fire. Even the praver- 
bial gravity of the Red Man could scarcely hold out 
against the comical adventures of this Ametican Owt- 
8 


Thunder-Gods 
North America is rich in thunder-gods, Of these a 
typical example is Haokah, the god of the Sioux. The 
countenance of this divinity was divided into halves, 
one of which expressed grief and the other cheerful 
ness—that is, on occasion he could cither weep with 
the rain or smile with the sun, Heat affected him as 
cold, and cold was to him as heat, He beat the tattoo 
ofthe thunder on. his great drum, using the wind as 
a drum-stick. In some phases he is reminiscent of 
Jupiter, for he hurls the lightning to earth in the shape 
df thunderbolts, He wears a pair of horns, perhaps 
to typify his connexion with the Hightnngy o- else 
with the chase, for many American thunder-gods are 
mighty hunters. This double conception arises from 
their possession of the lightning-spear, or arrow, which 
also gives them. in some cases the character of a war 
god. Strangely enough, auch gods of the chase often 
resembled in appearance the animals they hunted, 
For example, Tsu! "Kalu (Slanting Eyes), a hunter-god 
as 
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of the Cherokee Indians, secms to resemble a decr. 
He is of gant proportions, and dwells in great 


irginia, He appears to have possessed all the game 
in the district as his private property. A Cherokee 
thunder-god is Asgaya Gigagei (Red Man), The 
facts that he is described as being of « rex coloun 
thus typifying the lightning, and that the Cherokees 
Were originally a mountain people, leave lite room 
for doubt that he is a thunder-god, for it is around 
the mountain peaks that the heavy thunder-clouds 

ther, and the red lightning flashing from their depths 

ks like the moving limbs of the half-hidden deity. 

We also. find occasionally invoked in the Cherokee 
religious formule a pair of twin deities known 23 
the ‘Little Men,’ or *Thunder-boys.' This reminds 
us that in Peru twins were always regarded as sicred 
to the lightning, since. they, were emblematic of the 
thunder-and-lightning twins, Apocatequil'and Piguerao. 
aU ches hunden asin aes taienwe tauieeace 
Tialoc, the Kiche Hurakan, and the Otomi Mixcoatl.? 
A wellknown instance of the thunder- or hunter- 
Rod who possesses animal characteristics will occur 
to those who are familiar with the old English legend 
of Herne the Hunter, with his decr’s head and 
antlers, 

The Dakota Indians worshipped a deity whom they 
addressed as Wankheon (Thunder-bird). This bei 
Was eygaged in constant strife with the water-g 
Unktahe, who was a cunning sorcerer, and a controller 


of dreams and witchcraft. Their conflict probably sym- 
bolizes the atmospheric changes which accompany the 
different seasons, 


4 Sex Myths of Mesicx and Pere, 
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Idea of a Future Life 
‘The idea of a future life was very widely disseminated 
among the tribes of North America. The general con- 
ception of stich an existence was that it was merely a 
shadowy extension of terrestrial life, in which the same 
round of hunting and kindred pursuits was engaged in. 
The Indian idea of eternal bliss seems to have been an 
existence in the Land of the Sun, to which, however, 
only those famed in war were usually admitted, 
‘hat the Indians possessed a firm belief in a future 
state of existence is proved by their statements to the 
Moravian missionaries, to whom they said: “ We 
Indians shall not for ever die. Even the grains of corn 
we put under the earth grow up and become living 
thiega’’ ‘The old) ilgsionazy alder They eaneeise 
that when the soul has been awhile with God it can, 
if it chooses, return to. earth and be born again.” 
This idea of rebirth, however, aj to have meant 
that the soul would return to the bones, that these 
would clothe themselves with flesh, and that the man 
would rejoin his tribe. By what process of reasoni 
they arrived at such 2 conclusion it would be diffi- 
cult to ascertain, but the almost universal practice 
which obtained among the Indians both of North and 
South America of preserving the bones of the deceased 
plainly indicates that they possessed some strong reli- 
gious reason for this belief. Many tribes which dwelt 
east of the Mississippi once in every decade collected 
the bones of those who had died within that period, 
carefully cleaned them. and placed them in a tomb 
lined with beautiful flowers, over which they erected a 
mound of wood, stone, or earth. Nor, indeed, were 
the ancient Egyptians more considerate of the remains 
of their fathers. 
a7 
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The Hope of Resurrection 

American funerary: ritual and Practice throughout the 
northern sub-continent plainly indicates 2 stone and 
vivid belie in the resurrection of the soul after death. 

mong many tribes the practice prevailed of interrin, 
with the deceased such objects as he might be sup 
to require in the other world. These included weapons 
of war and of the chase for men, and household imple. 
ments and feminine finery in the case of women. 

Among primitive peoples the belief is prevalent that 
inanimate objects possess doubles, or, as spiritualists 
Would say, ‘astral bodies," of souls, and some Indian 
tribes supposed that unless such objects were broken 
or ‘mutilated that is to ‘ay, "killed "their doubles 
would not accompany the spirit of the deceased on its 
journey. 


Indian Burial Customs 
Many methods of disposing of the corpse were, and 
are, in use among the American Indians, Themost com- 
mon of these were ordinary burial in the earth or under 
tumuli, burial in caves, tree-burial, raising the dead on 
platforms, and the disposal of cremated remains in urns. 
Embalming and mummification were practised to a 
certain extent by some of the extinct tribes of the east 
coast, and some of the north-west tribes, notably the 
Chinooks, buried their dead in ‘canoes, which were raised 
on poles, ‘The rites which accompanied burial, besides 
the placing of useful articles and food in the ve, 
lly consisted in a solemn dance, in which the 
eee relatives cut themselves and blackened their 
faces, after which they wailed night and morning in 
itary places. Ie was generally led as unlucky 
to mention the name of the deceased, and, indeed, the 
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THE SUPERNATURAL PEOPLE 
bercaved family often adopted another name to avoid 
such 2 contingency. 


‘The Soul's Journey 
Most of the tribes appear to have believed that the 
soul had to undertake a long journey before it reached 
its destination, “The belie’ of the Chinooks. in thi 
respect is perhaps a typical one. imagine 
Mor aia aegis ok the decenved Wieks warps 
hole in the ground, after which it shrinks and passes on 
to the country of the ghosts, where it is fed with spirit 
food and drink. After this act of communion with the 
spiitnorld it may not return, They aso believe tht 
‘every ont assessed of two spirits, a greater and a 
fea Deg lines the Keser coal te gees aorap ty 
the denizens of Ghost-land. The Navahos a 
similar belief, and say that the soul his none of the 
vital force which animates the body, nor any of the 
faculties of the mind, but 2 kind of third quality, o 
personality, like the Aa of the ancient Egyptians, which 
may Icave its owner and become lost, much to his 
danger and discomfort. The Huron and Iroquois 
believe that after death the soul must cross a deep and 
swift stream, by a bridge formed by a single slender 
treo, Upon which 4 has comet the Actaris of a betes 
dog, ‘The Athapascans imagine that the soul must be 
ferried over a great water in a stone canoe, and the 
Algonquins and Dakotas believe that departed spirits 
must cross a stream bridged by an enormous snake. 


Paradise and the Supernatural People 

‘The Red Man appears to have possessed two wh 
diferent conceptions of superatuesl We We Bel 
in Indian myth allusions both to a ‘Country’ of the 
Ghosts’ and to 4 ‘Land of the Supernatural People.’ 
19, 
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The first to be the destination of human beings 
death, but the second is apparently the dwelling- 
place of a spiritual race some degrees higher than 
mankind, Both these regions are within the reach of 
mortals, and seem to be mere extensions of the terres 
trial sphere. Their inhabitants eat, drink, hunt, and 
amuse themselves in the same manner as earthly folk, 
and are by no means invulnerable or immortal. The 
instinctive dread of the supernatural which primitive 
man possesses is'well exemplified in the myths in which 
he is sht into contact with the denizens of Ghost- 
land or the Spirit-world. These myths were un- 
doubtedly framed for the same purpose as the old 
Welsh poem on the harrying of hell, or the story of the 
journey of the twin brothers to Xibalba in the Central 
American Prpol Fuh. ‘That is to say, the desire was felt 
for some assurance that man, on entering the spiritual 
sphere, would only be treading in the footsteps of 
heroic beings who had Sorctod him, who had van- 
ished the forces of death and hell and had stripped 
er of their terrors. 
The mythologies of the North American Indians 
possess no place of punishment, any more than they 
ss any deities who are frankly malevolent toward 
umanity. Should a place of torment be discernible 
in any Indian mythology at the present day it may un« 
hesitatingly be as the juct of missionary: 
sophistication, Father Brébeuf, an carly French mis- 
sionary, could only find that the souls of suicides 
and those killed in war were supposed to dwell apart 
from the others, “But as to the souls of scoundrels,” 
headds, ‘so far fram being shut out, they are welcome 
guests ; thoagl for that matter, if it were not so their 
paradise would be a total desert, as ‘Indian’ and 
‘scoundrel * are one and the same.” 
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‘The Sacred Number Four 
Over the length and breadth of the American con- 
tinent a peculiar sanctity is attached by the aborigines to 
the four points of the compass. This arises from the 
Greumstance that from these quarters come the winds 
which carry the fertilizing rains. The Red Man, a 
Gweller in’ vast undulating plains where landmarks 
wre. few, recognized the necessity of such guidance 
in his wanderings as could alone be received from = 
strict _adherence to the position of the four cardinal 
jints, These he to regard with veneration as 
is personal safe and recognized in them the 
dwelling-places of powerful. beings, under whose care 
he was. Most of his festivals and celebrations had 
symbolical or direct allusions to the four points of the 
compass. The ceremony of smoking, without which 


ge in the fad one ia the athe All these points 
their symbolical colours, and were presided over 
various anmal or other divinities, “Thus ed 


white, black, and blue for the same points, and the 
Navahos white, blue, yellow, and black, with white and 
black for the lower regions and blue for the upper or 
ethereal world. 


Indian Time 2nd Festivals 
‘The North American tribes have various ways of 
computing time, Some of them rely merely upon the 
Changes in season and the growth of crops for guidance 
13 
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as to when their annual festivals and seasonal celebra- 
tions should take place Others fix their system of 
festivals on-the ct of the moon and the habits of 
animals and birds, Te was, however, upon the moon 
that-most of these peoples depended for information 
regarding the passage of time. Most of them assigned 
twelve moons to the year, while others considered thir- 
teen a more correct number. ‘The Kiowa reckoned the 
year to consist of twelve anda half moons, the other half 
being carried over to the year following. 

The Zuni of New Mexico allude to the year as a 
‘passage of time,’ and call the seasons the ‘steps of the 
year.’ The first six months of the Zufi year possess 
names which have an agricultural or natural. signi- 
ficance, while the Jast six have ritualistic names. 
Captain Jonathan Carver, who travelled among the 
Sioux at the end of the eighteenth century, says that 
some tribes among them reckoned their’ years. by 
moons, and made them consist of twelve lunar months, 
observing when thirty moons had waned to add a 
supernumerary one, which they termed the ‘lost moon,’ 
They gave a name to each month as follows, the year 
beginning at the first new moon after the sprin 
equinox: March, Worm Moon; April, Moon o} 
Plants; May, Moon of Flowers; June, Hot Moon ; 
July, Buck Moon ; August, Sturgeon’ Moon; Sep 
tember, Corn Moon ; October, Travelling Moon ; 
November, Beaver Moon ; December, Hunting Moon; 
January, Cold Moon ; February, Snow Moon. These 

ple had no division into weeks, but counted days 
By atecpa, half-days by pointing to the sun at noon, 
gad quarter days by the rising and seting of the sun, 
for all of which they possessed symbolic signs. Many 
tribes kept records of events by means i 
a5 has already been indicated. The eastern Sioux 
132 
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measure time by knotted leather thongs, similar to 
the guipes of the ancient Peruvians. Other tribes have 
even more primitive methods. The Hupa of Cali- 
fornia tell a person's age by examining his teeth. The 
Maidu. divide the seasons into Rain Season, Leaf 
Season, Dry Season, and Falling-leaf Season. The 
Pima of Southern Arizona record events by means of 
notched. sticks, which no one but the persons who 
mark them can understand. 

‘The chief reason for the computation of time among 
savage peoples is the correct observance of religious 
festivals. With the rude methods at their command 
they are not always able to hit upon the exact date 
con which these should occur. ‘These festivals are 
aften of 2 highly elaborate nature, and occupy many 
days in their celebration, the, most minute attention 
being paid to the pro} mance of the various 
ees eomnccre with ee oer consist for the most 
part of a preliminary fast, followed by symbolic dances 
Or magical ceremonies, and concluding with a glutton~ 
ous orgy. Most of these observances possess great 
similarity one to another, and visible di may 
be accounted for by circumstances of environment or 
seasonal variations, 

‘When the white man first came into contact with 
the Algonquin race it was observed that they held 
regularly recurring festivals 9 celebrate the ripen 
of fruits and grain, and more irregular feasts to marl 
the rerum of wiki-fowl and the hunting season Tn 

i ances were engaged in, and heroic so: 
Grated. Tocesd tial enue Ginerrancs spaces 
have been identical in its general features with the 
festival of to-day. 

‘One of the most remarkable of these celebrations is 
that of the Creeks called the ‘Busk,’ a contraction 
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for its native name, Pushkite, Commencing with a 
i fast which lasts three days, the entire tribe 
assembles on the fourth day to watch the high-priest 
produce a new fre by means of friction, | From this 

¢ the members of the tribe are supplied, and feast= 
ing and dancing are then engaged in for three days. 
Four logs are arranged in the form of a cross pointing 
to the four quarters of the earth, and burnt as an offering 
to the four winds. 


The Buffalo Dance 
The Mandans, a Dakota tribe, each year celchrate 
ax their principal festival the Buffalo Dance, a feast 
which marks the return of the buifalo-bunting season, 
Eight men wearing buffalo-skins on their backs, and 
ated: Black, rol, oe whine, imitate. the, actions oF 
Fithlows,. Esk of thom holds « rattles inibis, righ 
hand and a slender rod six feet long in his left, and 
carries a bunch of green willow boughs on his back. 
The ceremony is held at the season of the year when 
the willow is in full leaf, ‘The dancers take up their 
positions at four different points of a canoe to repre~ 
sent the four cardinal pointa of the compass, ‘Two 
men dressed as grizzly beara stand beside the canoe, 
growling and threatening to spring upon any one 
‘who interferes with the ceremony. The bystanders 
throw them pieces of food, which are at once. pounced 
upon by two other men, and carried off by them 
ty heprie During. the. corona the old men 
of the tril upon sacks, chanting prayers 
the success of the buffalo-hurt, Oa the fourth diy 
% man enters the camp in the guise of an evil 
spirit, and is driven from the vicinity with stones and 


curses, 
The elucidation of this ceremony may perhaps be as 
1” 
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follows: From some one of the four points of the 
compass the buffalo must come ; therefore all are re~ 
quested to send goodly supplies. ‘The men dressed as 
bears symbolize the wild beasts. which might deflect 
the progress of the herds of buffalo toward the territory 
of the tribe, and therefore must be placited. The 
demon who visits the camp after the ceremony is, of 
course, famine. 


Dance-Festivals of the Hopi 

‘The most highly developed North American festival 

rem is that of the Hopi or Moqui of Arizona, the 

observances of which are almost of a theatrical nature. 
All the Pueblo Indians, of whom the Hopi are a division, 
possess similar festivals, which recur at various seasons 
or under the auspices of different totem clans or secret 
societies. Most of these ‘dances" are arranged by the 
Katcina clan, and take place in dance-houses known 
as divas. These ceremonies have their origin in the 
universal reverence shown to the serpent in America— 
‘@ reverence based on the idea that the symbol of the 
serpent, tail in mouth, represented the round, full sun 
of August, In the summer ‘dances’ snake-charming 
feats are performed, but in the Katcina ceremony serpenta 
are never employed. 

Deviledances are by no means uncommon am 
the Indians. The purpose of these is to drive ev 
spirits from the vicinity of the tribe. 


Medicine-Men 
The native American priesthood, whether known as 
medicine-men, shamans, or wizards, were in most tribes 
a caste apart, exercising not only the priestly function, 
but those of physician and prophet as well. The 
name ‘ medicine-men,’ therefore, is scarcely a misnomer. 
3S 
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‘They were skilled in the handling of occult forces such 
as yaad; and thus exercised unlimited: sway overthe 
rank and file of the tribe. But we shall first consider 
them in their religious aspect. In many of the Indian 
tribes the priesthood was a hereditary office; in others 
it was obtained through natural fitness or revelation 
in dreams. With the Cherokees, for example, the 
seventh son of a family was usually marked out a3 
a suitable person for the priesthood, As a rule the 
religious body did not share in the general life of the 
tribe, from which to 2 great degree it isolated itself. 
For example, Bartram in his Travels in the Carolinas 
describes the younger priests of the Creeks as being 
arrayed in white robes, eos ing on their heads 
or arms ‘a great owl-skin st ingeniously 
as an insignia of wisdom and. divingtion® ‘These 
bachelors are also distinguishable from the other 
people by their taciturnity, grave and solemn counter 
ance, dignified step, and singing to themselves songs or 
hymns in a low, swect voice as they stroll about the 
towns.” To add to the feeling of awe which they 
inspired among the laymen of the tribe, the priests 
sonversed with one another in a secret tongue. Thus 
the magical formule of some of the Algonquin priests 
were not in the ordinary lan; but in a dialect 
of their-own invention. The Chcotevs Cherokees, 
and Zusi employed similar esoteric dialects, all of 
which are now known to be merely modifications of 
their several tribal languages, fortified with obsolete 
words, or else mere borrowings from the idioms of 
other tribes. 


Medicine-Men as Healers 

Tewas, however, as healers that the medicine-men were 
pre-eminent. The Indian assigns al illness or bodily 
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MEDICINE-MEN AS HEALERS 


discomfort to suy He cannot com- 
prehend that indipponition ey within his own 
stem, but believes that it must necessarily proceed 
from some external source. Some supernatural being 
whom he has offended, the soul of an animal which he 
has slain, or perhaps a malevolent sorcerer, torments 
him. If the bodies of mankind were not afflicted in 
this mysterious manner their owners would endure for 
ever, When the Indian falls sick he betakes himself 
to'a medicine-man, to whom he relates his symptoms, 
atthe same time scquainting him with any arcam- 
stances which he may suspect of having brought about 
his condition. If he has slain a deer and omitted the 
usual formula of placation afterward he suspects that 
the spirit of the beast is actively harming him. Should 
he have shot a bird and have subsequently observed 
any of the same species near his dwelling, he will 
almost invariably conclude that they were bent on 2 
mission of vengeance and have by some means injured 
him, ‘The medicine-man, in the first instance, may 

foe se patent acne cielo native emeyen AG 
treatment does not avail he will arrange to go to the 
sufferer’s lodge for the purpose of making a more 
thorough examination. Having located the seat of 
the pain, he will blow upon it several times, and 
then proceed to massage it vigorously, invoking the 
while the aid of the natural enemy of the spirit which 
he suspects is tormenting the an man. Thus if a 
deer's spirit be suspected he will call upon the 

mountain lion or the Great to drive se 

but ifa bird of any of the smaller varieties he 
ease ae Great gle bak dwells in the zenith to 
y or devour it. suy roach of 
these potent beings he will pete Ren and, 
vigorously slapping the patient, will chant incantations 
a7 
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ina loud and sonorous voice, which are supposed to 
hasten the advent of the friendly beings whom he has 
summoned. At last, producing by sleight of hand an 
image of the disturbing spirit worked in bone, he calls 
for a vessel of water, into which he promptly 
Plunges the suy cause of his patient's illness. 

ne figure is withdrawn from the boiling water 
after a space, and on being examined may be found to 
haye one or more scores on its surface. Each of these 
shows that it has already slain its man, and the patient 
is assured that had the native AEsculapius not adopted 
severe measures the malign spirit would have added 
him to the number of its victims. 

Should these methods not result in 2 cure, others 
are resorted to. The patient is regaled with the 
choicest food and drink, while incantations are chanted 
and music performed ‘to frighten away the malign 


influences. 


Professional Etiquette 

The priestly class is not given to levying exorbitant 
fees upon its patients. As a rule the Indian medicine. 
man strongly resents any allusion to a fee. Should 
the payment be of a perishable nature, such as food, 
he usually shares it with his relatives, brother-priests, 
or even his patients, but should it consist of something 
that may be retained, such as cloth, teeth necklaces, 
or skins, he will carefully hoard it to afford provision 
for his old age. The Indian practitioner is strongly 
‘of opinion that white doctors are of little service in 
the cure of native illnesses. White medicine, he says, 
is good only for white men, and Indian medicine 
the red man; in which conclusion he is probably 
justified. 
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Journeys in Spirlt-laad 

Tn many Indian myths we read how the. shamans, 
singly or im companies, seek the Spirit-land, either to 
search for the souls of those who are ill, but not yet 
dlead, or to seek advice from supernatural beings. 
thaumaturgical practices were usually undertaken by 
three medicine-men acting in concert. Falling into a 
trance, in which their were supposed to become 
temporarily disunited from their bodies, they would 
follow the track of the sick man’s spirit into the ‘spirit- 
world. The order in which they travelled was de- 
termined by the relative arene i i 
spirits, those with the strongest being first and last, 
and he who had the weakest being placed in the 


priest who came last. Generally their sojourn occupied 
pene or two nights, and, having rescued the soul of the 
Patient, they returned fo place it in his body. 

Not only was the shaman endowed with the power 
of projecting his own ‘astral body” into the Land of 
Spirits. By placing cedar-wood charms in the hands 


required by him. 

f¢ souls of chiefs, instead of following the usual 

route, went directly to the sea-shore, where only the 

most gifted samanr could follow their trail. The sea 
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was regarded as the highway to the supernatural 
regions. A sick man sear greatest peal af high 
water, but when the tide was low the danger was less. 

The means adopted by the medicine-men to lure 
ghosts away from their pursuit of « soul was to create 
an‘ustral’ deer. The aon would turn from hunting 
the man’s soul to follow that of the beast. 


The Savage and Religion 

Tt cannot be said that the religious sense was ex- 
ceptionally strong in the mind of the North American 
Indian. But this was due principally to the stage of 
culture at which he stood, and in some cases. still 
stands. In man in his savage or barbarian condition 
the sense aie emt it is small, and 
its place is largely and superstition, It 
icaly at ie stage, when civilizing influences have 
fo some extent banished the grosser terrors of animism 
and fetishism, that the gods reveal themselves in 
more spiritual aspect. 


CHAPTER Mil: ALGONQUIAN MYTHS 
AND LEGENDS 


Glooskap and Malsum 
HE Algonquin Indians have perhaps a more 
| extensive mythology than the majority of Indian 
peoples, and as they have been known to civilizae 
tion for several centuries their myths have the advantage 
of having been thoroughly examined. 

One of the most interesting figures in their pantheon 
is Clueaapirr hacia i be ae WO hel Gers 
an affront being intended to the deity by this appella- 
tion, it was bestowed as a compliment to his eraftiness, 
cunning being regarded as one of the virtues by all 


savage peoples. 

"Glooskap and ‘is boxer’ Masur the Wole were 
twins, and from this we may infer that they were the 
opposite of duals eyatem, Gloselap standing for 
what seems ‘good ' to the savage, and Malsum for all 
that was ‘bad.’? Their mother died at their birth, and 
out of her body Glooskip formed the sun and moon, 
animals, fishes, and the human race, while the malicious 
Malsum made mountains, valleys, serpents, and every 
manner of thing which he considered would incon- 
venience the race of men. 

Each of the brothers possessed a secret as to what 
wrould kill him a8 dol many other beings in myth and 
fairy tory, notably Llew Llaw Gyffesin Welsh romance. 

‘Malsum asked Glooskap in what manner he could 
be killed, and the elder brother, to try his sincerity, 
replied that the only way in which his life could be 

sn was by the touch of an owl's feather—or, as 


\ This* goodness” and *badnen," however, is purely relative and 


‘of modern origin, such deities, as already explained, being Sgures in 
hightanddarines myth, ice 
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some variants of the my , by that of a floweri 
rush. Malsum in his La dadite Glooskap that 
he could col pea bya blow froma fern-root. The 
malicious Wolf, taking his bow, brought down an owl, 
and while Glooskap struck him with a feather 
plucked from its wing. Glooskap immediately expired, 

mut to Malsum’s chagrin came to life again. This tale 
is surprisingly reminiscent of the Scandinavian myth of 
Balder, who would only die if struck by a sprig of 
mistletoe by his brother Hodur. Like Balder, Glooskap 
is asun-god, as is well proved by the circumstance that 
when he dies he does not fail to revive. 

ae aE Oe i learn his brothers eo 

and to destroy him at the first opportunity. 
had told him subsequently to his first rier teetoaly 
# pine-root could kill him, and with this Malsam eee 
iin while he slept as before, but Glooskap, rising up 
and laughing, drove Malsum into the forest, and seated 
himself by a stream, where he murmured, as if musing 
to himself; Only a ipnesse ries can kallme.” Now 
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Scandinavian Analogies 

But although Malsum was slain he subsequently 
appears in Algonquian myth as Lox, or Loki, the chief 
of the wolves, a mischievous and restless spirit. In his 
account of the Algonquian mythology Charles Godirey 
Leland appears to think that the entire system has been 
sophisticated by Norse mythology filtering through the 
Eskimo. Although the probabilities are against such 
1 theory, there are many points in commion between the 
two systems, a5 we shall see later,and among them few 
are more striking than the fact that the Scandinavian 
and Algonquian evil influences possess one and the same 


ame. 

‘When Glooskap had completed the world he made 
man and the smaller supernatural beings, such as 
fairies and dwarfs, He formed man from the trunk of 
an ash-tree, and the elves from its bark. Like Odin, 
he trained two binds to bring him the news of the 
world, but their absences were so prolonged that he 
selected a black and a white wolf as his attendants. He 
Graged a strenuous and exterminating warfare on the 
tvil monsters which then infested the world, and on the 
sorcerers and witches who were harmful to man. He 
levelled the hills and restrained the forces of nature in 
his mighty struggles, in which he towered to giant 
stature, his head and shoulders nad high above the 
clouds. Yet in his dealings with men he was gentle and 
quietly humorous, not to say ingenuous, 

‘On one occasion he sought out a giant. sorceret 
named Win-pe, one of the most por of the evil 
Influences then dwelling upon the earth. Win-pe shot 
upward till his head was above the cles pin of the 
forest, but Glooskap, with a god-like grew, 
his head reached the stars, and a the wizard 
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Fee ee ae enn ab be sul Senet 
is feet, 


But although he exterminated many monsters and 
placed a check upon the advance of the forces of evil, 
Glooskap did not find that the race of men grew any 
better or wiser. In fact, the more he accomplished on 
their behalf the worse they became, until at last they 
reached such a pitch of evil conduct that the god resolved 
to quit the world alt er. But, with a feeling of 
consideration still for the beings he had created, he 
announced that within the next seven years he would 
gst all and sundry any request they might make, 

many people were desirous of profit by this 
offer, but it was with the utmost difficulty that they 
could discover where Glooskap was. Those who did 
find him and who chose injudiciously were severely 
punished, while those whose desires were reasonable 
were substantially rewarded. 


Gloostap’s Gifts 

Four Indians who won to Glooskap’s abode found it 
a place of magical delights, a land fairer than the mind 
could conceive. Asked by the fe what had brought 
them thither, one replied that his heart was evil and 
that had made him its slave, but that he wished to 
Seles aad proce The second, 2 poor man, desired 
to be rich, and the third, who was of low estate and 
despised by the folk of his tribe, wished to be uni- 
versally honoured and respected. The fourth was 
vain man, conscious of his good looks, whose a yearance 
was eloquent of conceit. Although he was tall, he had 

into his moccasins to make him appear still 

taller, and his wish partes be mebe become bigger 
than ‘any man of his tribe and that he might 
for ages. 
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GLOOSKAP AND THE BABY 

Glooskap drew four small boxes from his medicine- 
bag and gave one to cach, desiring that they should 
not open them until they reached home. When the 
first three arrived at their respective lodges each 
opened his box, and found therein an unguent of great 
fragrance and richness, with which he rubbed. himself. 
The wicked man became meck and patient, the poor 
man speedily grew wealthy, and the despised man 
beceneaeeead |) But the conceited man 
had stopped on his wy. Home in a clearing in the 
woods, and, taking out his box, had ea ea 
with the ointment it contained. His wish also was, 
ted, but nt ‘exactly in the manner he , for 

fe was changed into a pine-tree, the first of the species, 
and the tallest tree of the forest at that. 


Glooskap and the Baby 


to subdue. 

But the woman laughed and said: “Are you quite 
sure, Master? There is still one who remains uncon- 
quered, and nothing can avercome him." 

In some surprise Glooskap inquired the name of 
this mighty individual. 

“ He is called Wasis,” replied the woman ; “but I 


strongly advise you to have no dealings with him.’ 
Wail was nly the by, who. sit on the floor 
sucking a piece of maple-sugar and crooning a little 
Song to himself Now Glooskap had never married 

and was quite ignorant of how children are 
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but with perfect confidence he smiled to the baby and 
asked it to come to him, The baby smiled back to 
him, but never moved, whereupon Glooskap imitated 
theibeautifal sonpatta certain, Bind Wasis, however, 
paid no heed to ‘him, bus went on aucking his maple: 
me Glooskap, unaccustomed to such eotneat 
lashed himself into a furious rage, and in terrible ani 
threatening accents ordered Wasis to come crawling to 
him at once. But Wasis burst into direful howling, 
which quite drowned the god's thunderous accents, and 
for all the threatenings of the deity he would’ not 
budge. Glooskap, now th ly aroused, brought all 
his magical resources to his aid. He recited the most 
terrible spells, the most dreadful incantations. He 
sang the songs which raise the dead, and which sent 
the devil scurrying to the nethermost depths of the 
pit. But Wasis evidently seemed to think this was 
all some sort of a game, for he merely smiled wearil 
and looked a trifle At last Glooskap in despair 
rushed from the hut, while Wasis, sitting on the floor, 
cried, “Goo, goo," and crowed triumphantly. And 
to this day the Indians say that when a baby cries 
“Goo" he remembers the time when he conquered 
the mighty Glooskap. 


Glooskap’s Farewell 

At length the day on which Glooskap was to leave 
the earth arrived, and to celebrate the event he caused 
4 great feast to be made on the shores of Lake Minas. 
It was attended by all the animals, and when it drew to 
a close Glooskap entered his great canoe and slowly 
gaifed out of sight. When they could see him no 

nger they still he is beautiful singing growin 
fainter and fainter in the distance, until at IRCae die 
tupy altogether, ‘Then a strange thing happened. 


toorkap bronghe all hie ma 


HOW GLOOSKAP CAUGHT THE SUMMER 
The beasts, who up to this time had spoken but one 
language, could no longer understand each other, and 
in confusion fled away, never again to mect in friendly 
converse until Glooskap shall return and revive the 
halcyon days of the Golden Age. 

is tradition of Glooskap strikingly recalls that of 
the Mexican god Quetzalcoatl, who drifted from the 
shores of Meso astrard toward the fabled land of 

whence he had originally come. Glos! 

ied the Menexn ein tlc tn nahn alibady 
been indicated, a sun-god, or, more yy speaking, 
a son of the sun, who has come to earth on a mission 
of enlightenment and civilization, to render the world 
habitable for mankind and to sow the sceds of the arts, 
domestic and agricultural. Quetzalcoat! disappeared 
toward the east because it was the original home of 
his father, the sun, and not toward the west, which 
is merely the sun's resting-place for the night. But 
Glooskap drifted westward, as most sun-children do. 


How Glocakap Caught the Summer 
‘A very beautiful myth tells how Glooskap captured 
the Saas The le in which it is preserved is a 
kind of possessing something in the nature of 
beta; which ancl. gio poncrations. age: was’ reciied 
by many Algonquian firesides. A long time ago 
looskap wandered very far north to the Ice-country, 
and, feeling tired and cold, sought shelter at « wigmam 
where dwelt a great giant—the piant Winter. inter 
received the god hospitably, filled a pipe of tobacco 
for him, and entertained him with ing. stories 
of the old time as he smoked, All the time Winter 
was casting his spell over Glooskap, for as he talked 
drowsily and monotonously he gave forth a freezi 
atmosphere, so that Glooskap first dozed and. then fall 
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into a deep slecp—the heavy slumber of the winter 
season, For six whole months he slept; then the 

of the frost arose from his brain and he awoke, 

fe took his way homeward and southward, and the 

farther south he fared the warmer it felt, and the 
flowers began to spring up around his steps. 

At length he came to a vast, trackless forest, where, 
under primeval trees, many little people were dancing, 
The quecn of these folk was Summer, a most ox 
quisitely beautiful, if very tiny, creature. Glooskap 
Gaught the queen up in his great hand, and, cutti 
+ ong libeo' oes. the hide GF x moose) atared 
round her tiny frame. ‘Then he ran away, letting the 
cord trail loosely behind him, 


The Elves of Light 

The tiny people, who were the Elves of Light, came 
clamouring shrilly after him, pulling frantically at the 
lasso, But as Gloosksp ran the cord ran out, dod pul 
as they might they were left far behind. 

Northward he journeyed once more, and came to 
the wigwam of Winter. ‘The giant again received him 
hospitably, and began to tell the old stories whose 

charm had exercised such a fascination upon the 
But Glooskap in his turn began to speak. 
was lying in his bosom, and her strength and 

heat sent forth such powerful magic that at length 


shoots of the grass appeared, and the dead 
Lssevok rents were ered down to the river 
aera Lastly the fairies came out, and 
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THE SNOW-LODGE 
Glooskap, leaving Summer with them, once more bent 
his seo southward, e 
isobyiously « nature-myth conceived by a people 
dwelling in a climate where the rigours of whet gre 
way for a more or less brief space only to the blandish- 
ments of summer. To them winter was a giant and 
summer an elf of pigmy proportions. ‘The stories 
told during the winter season are eloquent of the life 
led by people dwelling in a sub-arctic climate, where 
the Ceol taley the fulsce bE epte peateys while 
away the long dark hours, while the winter tempest 
roars furiously without and the heaped-up, eee ilies 
the daily occupation of the hunter impossible. 


Glooskap’s Wigwam 

The Indians say that Glooskap lives far away, no 
one knows wherein a very grat wigwam. His chit 
occupation is making arrows, and it would appear thar 
cach of these stands fort day. One se of his 

is covered with arrows, and when his lodge 

Fy elle rit thers the deerigrese iy. will ean: 
‘Then he will call upon his army of spirits and 
forth to attack Malsum in a wond canoe, which Ss 
magical means can be made to expand so 2s to hold an 
‘army or contract so that it may be carried in the palm 
of the hand. The war with his evil brother will be one 
of extermination, and not one single individual on cither 
side will be left. But. the good will go to Glooskap’s 
beautiful abode, and all will well alae, 


‘The Snow-Lodge 

Chill breezes bad long foremrned the geese of the 
coming cold season, and the constant ery from aboye of 
“ Honk, honk,” told the Indians that birds’ migra- 


tion was in progress. 
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The bulflorhunters of the Blackfet, an Algonquian 
tribe, were abroad. wit ject of procuring the 
thick robes and the rich pe ch iroebl eaee eat 
warm and provide good fare through the re 
winter moons. Sacred Otter had been lucky. Many 
buffaloes had fallen to him, and he was busily occupied 
inskinning them. But while the braves plied the knife 
pickly and deftly they heeded not the dun, lowering 
ate Baseyy with torapeak Hanging ice black cise 
tain over the northern horizon. Suddenly the clouds 
swooped down from their place in the heavens like a 
Aight of Back eaples, and with x roar the Mizard wat 


upon them. 

Sacred Otter and his son crouched beneath the 
carcass of a dead buffalo for shelter. But the sir 
was Nee ee noe ice is floating, and he 
knew that they would quickly perish unless they: could 
find some better sit by daar bitter wind. So 
he made a small ‘epee, or tent, out of the buffalo's hide, 
and both crawled inside. Against this crazy shelter the 
snow quickly gathered and drifted, so that soon the 
inmates of the tiny lodge sank into a comfortable 
drowse induced by the gentle warmth. As Sacred 
Otter slept he dreamed. Away in the distance he 
descried x great ‘epee, crowned with a colour like the 
gold of sunlight, and painted with a cluster of stars 
symbolic of the North, The ruddy disc of the sun 
‘was pictured at the back, and to this was affixed the 
tail of the Sacred Buffalo, The skirts of the sper 
were painted to represent ice, and on its side had been 
drawn four yellow legs with green claws, typical of 
the Thunder-bird. A buffalo in glaring red frowned 
above the door, and bunches of crow-feathers, with 
small bells attached, swung and tinkled in the breeze. 

Sacred Otter, surprised at the unusual nature of the 
150 
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THE LORD OF COLD WEATHER 
intings, stood before the «pee lost in admiration of its 
Becorationa, when he was startled to hear a voice say : 
* Who walks round my pee? Come in—comein |" 


The Lord of Cold Weather 

Sacred Otter entered, and beheld a tall, white-haired 
man, clothed all in white, sitting at the back of the 
lodge, of which he was the sole occupant. 

Otter took 2 seat, but the owner of the seper never 
looked his way, smoking on in stolid silence. Before 
him was an earthen altar, on which was Jaid juniper, as 
in the Sun ceremonial. His face was painted yellow, 
with a red line in the region of the mouth, and another 
across the eyes to the ears, Across his breast he wore 
a mink-skin, and round his waist small strips of otter~ 
skin, to all of which bells were attached. For a long 
time he kept silence, but at length he laid down his 
black stone pipe and addressed Sacred Otter as follows : 

“1 am Es-tonea-pesta, the Lord of Cold Weather, 
and this, my dwelling, is the Snow-tepee, or Yellow 
Paint Lodge. 1 control and send the driving snow 
and aie ine oe the Nostslends ae here 
because I have taken pit a, and on your son 
who was caught in the Tissard with: you. ‘fake this 
Snow-tepee with. its symbols and medicines, Take 
also this mink-skin’ NESE, this black stone 
pipe, and my suj power. You must make a 
depee similar to this on Bh return to camp.” 

The Lord of Cold Weather then minutely explained 
to Sacred Otter the symbols of which he must make use 
in painting the lodge, and gave him the songs and 
ceremonial connected with it. At this juncture Sacred 
Otter awoke. He observed that the storm had abated 
somewhat, and as soon as it grew fair enough he and 
his son crawled from their shelter and tramped home 

st 
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waist-high through the soft snow. Sacred Otter spent 
the long, cold nights in making 2 model of the Snow- 
tepee and painting it as he had been directed in his 
dream. He also collected the ‘medicines " necessary for 
the ceremonial, and in the spring, when new lodges 
were made, he built and painted the Snow-tepee. 

‘The power of Sacred Otter waxed preat because of 
his possession of the Snow-lodge which the Lord of 

1d had youchsafed to him in dream. Soon was it 
proved. Once more while hunting buffalo he and 
several companions were caught ina blizzard when 
many aweary mile from camp. appealed to Sacred 
Otter to utilize the ‘medicine’ of the Lord of Cold. 
Directing that several women and children who were 
with the party should be on sledges, and that 
the men should go in advance and break’a passage 
through the snow for the horses, he took the mink 
tobacco-pouch and the black stone pipe he had received 
from the Cold-maker and commenced to smoke. He 
Blew the smoke in the direction whence the storm 
‘came and prayed to the Lord of Cold to have pity on 
the people. Gradually the storm-clouds broke and 
cleared and on every side the blue sky was seen. 
‘The people hastened on, as they knew the blizzard was 
only being held back fora space. . But their camp was 
at 


and they soon reached it in safe 
Nove tazin: however, would Sacred Otter use'his 
mystic power.” For he dreaded that he might offend 
the Lord of Cold. And who could afford to do that ? 


The Stur-Maiden 

A pretty legend of the Chip an ian 
tribe, tells how Algon, a hunter, won for his bride the 
Jaughter ofa star. While walking over the prairies he 
discovered a circular pathway, worn as if by the tread 
ise 


THE STAR-MAIDEN 
of many feet, though there were no foot-marks visible 
outside its bounds. ‘The young hunter, who had never 
before encountered one of these ‘ fairy rings,’ was filled 
with surprise at the discovery, and hid himself in the 
long grass to see whether an explanation might not be 
fe He had not to wait. a little 
while he heard the sound music, so faint and 
sweet that it surpassed anything he had ever dreamed 


white speck like a floating cloud. Nearer and nearer it 
came, and the astonished hunter saw that it was no 


ngs. 
they danced round and round with such exquisite 
abandon that it was a sheer he ean | Sai 
But after the first moments of dazzled surprise Alzon 
had eyes only for the youngest of the group, a sligh 
vivacious creature, so fragile and delicate that it seem 
to the atalwart hunter that a breath would blow her 


away. 
Tie was, indeed, seized with a fierce passion for the 
dainty sprite, and he speedily decided to spring from 
the grass and carry her off. But the pretty creatures 
were too quick for him. The fairy of his choice skil- 
fully cluded his grasp and rushed to the car. The 
others followed, and in a moment they were soaring 
up in the air, singing « sweet, uncarthly song. The 
disconsolate hunter returned to his lodge, but try as 
he might he could not get the thought of the Star- 
maiden out of his head, and next day, long before the 
hour of the fairies’ arrival, he lay in the grass awaiting 
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the sweet sounds that would Berd thir At 
length the car appeared. The twelve ethereal bein 
cancel asilbeines Ae aaAlsan oaiecardegeere 
scp to aces the youngest, and agin he was nous 


“Let us stay,” said one of the Star-maidens. 
“Perhaps the mortal wishes to teach us his earthly 
dances." But the youngest sister would not hear of 
it, and they all rose out of sight in their osier basket. 


Algon’s Strategy 

Poor Algon returned home more unhappy than ever. 
All night he lay awake dreaming of the pretty, elusive 
creature who had wound a chain of gossamer round his 
heart and brain, and early in the morning he repaired 
to the enchanted spot, ting about for some means 
of gaining his end, he came upon the hollow trunk of 
a tree in which a number of mice gambolled. With 
the aid of the charms in his * medicine“ ‘he turned 
himself into one of these little animals, the 
fair sisters would never pierce his disguise. 


except Algon. The latter regained his own shape jst 
as the youngest fairy raised her hand to strike him. 
Clasping her in his arms, he bore her to his village, 
while 

an 


country. 
‘Anved ‘at his home, Algon married the maiden, and 
854 


‘Algon carties the Captured Maiden home to his Lidge 


THE STAR-MAIDEN'S ESCAPE 
his kindness and gentleness soon won her affection. 
lowever, her thoughts still dwelt on her own people, 
and though sie fadulged) hse socrow: only artery 
lest it should trouble her husband, she never ceased to 
lament her lost home. 


The Star-Maiden’s Escape 
One day while she was out with her little son she 
made a basket of osiers, like the one in which she had 
first came to earth, Gathering together some flowers 
and gifts for the Star-people, she took the child with 
her into the basket, sang the magical songs she still 
remembered, and soon floated up to her own country, 
where she was welcomed by the king, her father. 
Algon’s grief was bitter indeed when he found that 
his wife and child had left him. But he had no means 
of following them. Every day he would go to the 
magic circle on the prairie and give vent to his sorrow, 
but the years went past and there was no sign of his 
dear one’ returning. 
s Meanwhile the woman Sod be son noi} almost 
ote, and the earth-country. However, 
shes Sap old ens Fics feethe story he 
wished to ea pe ie ee ee 
sented, ani ed to go with hi i 
‘were preparing to Morte Star-people said ; ~ 
“Bring Algon with you when you return, and axk 
him to bring some feature from every beast and bird 
7 Ags, Wha bac as ppeae alate al ae 
ty latterly spent almost time at 
Pe esa phim As etl greet by yr 
yon come isi Ss der and celiaty narod to go with 
them to the Star-country. He worked very bard to 
obtain & specimen of all the rare and cutious birds and 
beasts in his land, and when at last he had gathered 
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the relice—a claw of one, a feather of another, and so 
‘on—he piled them in the osier car, climbed in’ himself 
with his wife and boy, and set off to the Star-country. 

The people there were delighted with the curious 
gifts Algon had brought them, and, being permitted by 
their king to take one apiece, they did so. Those 
who took a tail or a claw of any beast at once became 
the quadruped represented by the fragment, and those 
who took the wings of birds became birds themselves. 
Algon and his wife and son took the feathers of a 
white falcon and flew down to the prairies, where their 
descendants may still be seen. 


Cloud-Carrier and the Star-Folk 


of their boy, and intended that he should become a great 
warrior. When he grew old enough to prepare his 
‘medicine “bag he set effinto the forest for thar Purpose 
As he journeyed he grew weary, and lay down to sleep, 
sd while he Sept he hear a patie wetes whisper : 
“Cloud-carriet, I have come to fetch you. Follow me.” 


‘The young man started to his feet. 
“Lam dreaming. It is but an illusion,” he muttered 
to himself, as he ‘at the owner of the soft voice, 


who was a of h marvellous beauty that the 
raret of Cloud-carrier were quite dazzled. 

“Follow me,” she said again, and rose softly from 
Es on like thistledown, To his surprise the 
Youth rose along with her, as lightly and as easily. 
igher they went, and still higher, far above the 

and into the sky, till they passed at length 
through an opening-in the spreading vault, and Cloud- 
carrier saw that he was in the country ‘of the Star 
people, and that his beautiful guide was no mortal 


THE STAR-COUNTRY 
maiden, but a supernatural being. So fascinated was 
he by her sweetness and gentleness that he followed 
hee widhont fuestied i they came: toa large Lodges 
Entering it at the invitation of the Star-maiden, Cloud 
carries found it Sled with weapons and ornaments of 
silver, worked in strange and jue designs. For 
a time he wandered trough he le admiring and 
praising all he saw, his warrior-blood stirring at the 
sight of the rare weapons. Suddenly the lady cried : 

“Hush! My brother approaches! Let me hide 
you. Quick 1" 

The young man crouched in a corner, and the damsel 
threw 2 richly coloured scarf over him. Searcely had 
she done so when a grave and dignified warrior stalked 
into the lodge. 

* Nemissa, my dear sister," he said, after a moment's 

use, “have you not been forbidden to to the 
Feccicpeonla? “Pathan you inagins gon tape sided 
the young man, but you haye not.” Then, turnin, 
fon the lishing Necromlec (lowenriceshei 


good. ly: 
If you stay long there you will be very hungry. 
Come stand ctusbresale” 
‘The youth did as he was bid, and the brother of 
‘Nemissa gave him a pipe anda bow and arrows. He 
gave him also Nemissa for his wife, and for a long time 
they lived together very happily. 


The Star-Countey 
Now the man observed that his brother-in-law 
was in the habit of going away every day by himself, 
and feeling curious to know what his business might 
be, he asked one morning whether he might accom- 
him, 

Pte brotherindaw consented ‘readily, and. the two 
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vst off, Travelling in the Star-country was very plea- 
vant. ‘The flings was sicher than that of the crt 
he flowers more delicately coloured, the air softer an 
nore fragrant, and the birds and beasts more graceful 
and harmless. As the day wore on to noon Cloud- 
carrier became very hungry. 

‘When can we get something to cat?” he asked his 
brother-in-law. 

Very soon,” was the reassuri ly. “We are 
forges to makcareae Aye spoke they came 
toa large opening, through which they could see the 
lodges and lakes and forests of the earth. At one 
place some hunters were preparing for the chase. By 
the banks of a river some women were gathering reeds, 
and down ina villagea number of children were playing 


happily. 

Re gaan tae boy down there in the centre of 
the group?” said the brother of Nemissa, and as he 
spoke he threw something at the child. The poor 
boy fell down instantly, and was carried, more dead 
than alive, to the nearest hut. 


The Sacrifice 

Cloud-carrier was much perplexed at the act of 
his supernatural relative, He saw the medicine-men 
gather round the child and chant prayers for his 


“Tee the will of Manitou,” 
we offer a white dog as 2 sacrifice,’ 


THE SNOW-MAN HUSBAND 
a great reputation for wisdom simply because they 
direct the people to me, You think they are very 
clever, but all they do is to advise you to sacrifice to 
me. It is I who recover the sick.” 

Cloud-carrier found in this spot a new source of 
interest, but at length the delights of the celestial 
regions began to He longed for the companion- 
ship of his own kin, for the old commonplace pastimes 
of the Earth-country. He became, in short, very 
homesick, and begged his wife’s permission to return 
to earth. Very reluctantly she consented, 

“Remember,” shesaid, that I'shall have the power 
to recall you when I please, for you will still be my 
husband. And above all do not marry an Earth- 
woman, or you will rte of my vengeance." 

‘The young man readily promised to respect her in~ 
pase he went to sleep, and Bereta 
later to find himself lying on the grass close by his 
father’s loge. | His parents, greeted him joyfully 
He had been absent, they told him, for more than a 
year, and they had not hoped to see him again. 

The remembrance of his sojourn among the Star- 

ple faded gradually to a dim recollection. By and 
Fy, forgetting the wife he had left there, he married a 
young snd handsome woman belonging to his own 
Village. Four days after the wedding she died, but 
Cloud-carrier failed to draw a lesson from this un- 
fortunate occurence: He married » third wife. But 
one day he was missing, and was never again heard of. 
Gils Sckewile had recalled him to the sey. 


The Snow-Man Husband 
Tn a northern village of the Algonquins dwelt a 
wang girl #0 exquisitely beautiful that she attracted 

Kost of admirers. The fame of her beauty spread far 
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and wide, and warriors and hunters thronged to her 
father’s lodge in order to behold her. By universal 
consent she received the name of ‘Handsome.’ One of 
the braves who was most assiduous in paying her his 
addresses was surnamed ‘ Elegant,’ because of the tich- 
ness of his costume and the nobility of his features, 
Desiring to know his fate, the young man confided 
the secret of his love for Handsome to another of his 
suitors, and proposed that they two should that day 
approach her and ask her hand in marriage, But the 

juettish maiden dismissed the braves disdain- 
fully, and, to add to the indignity of her refusal, re 
peated it in public outside herfather’s lodge. Elegant, 
who was extremely sensitive, was so humiliated and 
‘mortified that he fellintoill-health. A deep melancholy 
settled on his mind. He refused all nourishment, and 
for hourshe would sit with his eyes fixed on the ground 
in moody contemplation, A profound sense of dis- 
grace scized upon him, and notwithstanding the argu- 
ments of his relations and comrades he sank deeper 
into lethargy. Finally he took to his bed, and even 
when his family were preparing for the annual migra- 
tion customary with the tribe he refused to rise from it, 
al removed the tent from above his head 
and packed it up for transport. 

‘The Lover's Revenge 
After his family had gone Elegant appealed to hi 


his 
guardian spirit or totem to revenge him on the maiden 
he ba thus cast him into despondency Going from 

to lodge, he collected all the rags that he could 
find, and, kneading snow over a framework of animals’ 
bones, he moulded it into the shape of a man, which he 


attired in the tatters he had gathered, finally covering 
the whole with brillant beade and gaudy \ers $0 


A STRANGE TRANSFORMATION 
that it presented a very imposing appearance. By 
aanic'a® hesstmated the singular figure, placed a bow 
and arrows into its hands, and bestowed on it the name 
of Moowis. 

Together the pair set out for the new encampment 
of the tribe. brilliant appearance of Moowis 
‘caused him to be received by all with the most marked 
distinction. The chieftain of the tribe begged him to 
enter his lodge, and entertained him as an honoured 
guest. But none was so struck by the bearing of the 
noblelocking stranger as Handsome, Her mother 
requested him to atcept the hospitality of her lodge, 
which he duly with his presence, but being un- 
able to approach too closely to the hearth, on which a 
great fire was burning, he placed a boy between him 
and the blaze, in order that he should run no risk of 
melting. Soon the news that Moowis was to wed 
Handsome ran through the encampment, and the 
nuptials were celebrated. On the following day Moowis 
announced his intention of undertaking a long journey. 
Handsome pleaded for leave to accompany 
refused on the ground that the distance was too great 
and that the fatigues and dangers of the route would 
‘prove too much for her beh ae Finally, however, 
‘she overcame his resistance, and the two set out, 


A Strange Transformation 

A h and rugged road had to be traversed by the 
newly wedded pair. On every hand they pranletery 
obstacles, and hegre Handsome, whose feet 
were cut and bleeding, found the greatest difficulty in 
Keeping up with her more active husband. At first it 
vwas bitterly cold, but at length the sun came out and 
shone in all his strength v0 that the gil forgo her 


wwoes and began to sing gaily But on the appearance 
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of the luminary a strange transformation had slowly 
overtaken her spouse, At first he attempted to keep 
in the shade, to avoid the golden beams that he knew 
meant death to him, but all to no purpose. The air 
became gradually warmer, and slowly he dissolved and 
fell to pieces, so that his frenzied wife now only beheld 
his ents, the bones that had composed his frame- 
work, and the gaudy plumes and is with which he 
had = bedecked. Long she sought his real self, 
thinking that some trick had been played upon her; but 
fee 1, exhausted with fatigue and sorrow, she cast 

on the ground, and with his name on her lips 
breathed her last, So was Elegant avenged, 
The Spirit-Bride 

A story is told of a young Algonquin brave whose 
bride died on fhisGay hard Fowther wedding. Before 
this sed event he had been the most courageous and 
high-spirited of warriors and the most skilful of hunters, 
but aferward his pride and his bravery secmed to 
desert him. In vain his friends urged him to seek the 
chase and begged him to take a greater interest in life. 
The more they pressed him the more melancholy he 
became, till at length he passed most of his time by the 
grave of his bride. 

He was roused from his state of apathy one day, 
however, iby hearing some old men discussing the 
existence of 2 path to the Spirit-world, which they 
supposed lay to the south. A gleam of hope shone in 
the young brave's breast, and, worn with sorrow as he 
was, he armed himself and set off southward. For a 
Jong time he saw no appreciable change in his surround- 
ings—rivers, mountains, lakes, and forests similar to 
those of his own country environed him. But after 
weary journey of many days he fancied he saw a 
16 
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THE ISLAND OF THE BLESSED 
difference. ‘The sky was more blue, the prairie more 
fertile, the more gloriously beautiful. From 
the ‘cGaversefion he bed ovecheald batzre Ne'set oaks 
the young brave judged that he was nearing the Spit 
world. Just as he emerged from a spreading forest he 
saw before him alittle lodge set high ona hill. Thinking 
its occupants might be able to direct him to his destina- 
tion, he climbed to the lodgeand accosted an aged man 
who stood in the doorway. 

Can you tell me the way to the Spirit-world ?” he 
inquired. 

The Island of the Blessed 

“Yes,” said the old man gravely, throwing aside his 
dak atewsd’s ices Oliva ee Gas cee cle 

m seok rested in my If you will leave your 

iy here you may follow her. To reach the Island of 
the you must cross yonder guif you sce in the 
distance. But I warn you the crossing will be no exsy 
matter. Da you still wish to go ?” 

“Ol, yes yes" ried the warrior eapery, and asthe 
words were uttered he felt himself grow sudden! 
ig The whole aspect, too, of the scene was 

g looked brighter and more ethereal. He 
himself in a moment walking through thickets 
which offered no resistance to his parmge, and he knew 
that he was a spirit, travelling in the Spirit-world. 
When he reached the gulf which the old man had 
indicated he found to his delight « wonderful canoe 
ready on the shore. It was cut from a single white 
stone, and shone and sparkled in the sun like = jewel. 

os 


‘The warrior lost no time in embarking, and as 

of from the shore he saw his pretty bride enter just 

such another canoe as his and imitate ll his movements. 

Side by side they made for the Island of the Blessed, 2 
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Hand in hand the lovers walked among the beautiful 
sights and sounds that greeted their eyes and ears from 
every quarter. There was no trace of the recent storm, 
‘The sea was as smooth as glass and the sky as clear as 
crystal. The youth and his bride felt that they could 
‘wander on thus for ever. But at length a faint, sweet 
voice bade the former return to his home in the Earth- 
country. 

‘The Master of Life 

You must finish your mortal course,” it whispered 

softly. “You will become a great chief among 


‘who will retain her youth and beauty for ever.” 
The young man recognized the woie as that of the 
Master of Life and sadly bade farewell to the woman, 
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OTTER-HEART 
safe to the patie tidy apaeeeene 
arrived at last to partake of everlasti i it 
his beautiful li 
Otter Heart 

In the heart of a great forest lay a nameless little 
Jake, and by its side dwelt two children. Wicked 
magicians had slain their parents while they were yet 
of tender years, and the little orphans were obliged to 
fend for themselves. The younger of the two, « boy, 
learned to shoot with bow arrow, and he soon 
acquired such kill that he rarely returned from 2 
hunting expedition without a specimen of his prowess 
in the shape of a bird or a hare, which his elder sister 
would dress and cook. 

When the boy grew older he naturally felt the need 
of some companionship other than that of his sister. 
During his long, solitary journeys in search of food he 
thought a good deal about the great world outside the 
barrier of the still, silent forest, He longed for the 
sound of human voices to replace the murmuring of 
the trees and the cries of the birds. 

“ Are there no Indians but ourselves in the whole 
world ?" he would ask wistfully. 

“I do not know,” his sister invariably replied. 
Busying herself cheerfully about her household tasks, 
she knew nothing of the strange thoughts that were 
stirring in the mind of her brother. 

But one day he returned from the chase in so 
discontented a mood that his unrest could no longer 

unnoticed. In response to solicitous inquiries from 
Frans; he said abruptly : 

“Make me ten pairs of moccasins. ‘To-morrow I 
am_ going to travel into the great world.” 

mihie lve inch alaticoed by this communication, 
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but like a good Indian maiden she did as he requested 
her and kept a respectful silence, 

Early of the following morning the youth, whose 
name was Otter-heart, set out on his quest. He soon 
came to clearing inthe forest but to his despot 
TBekE el fornd that Ae troettueape wace eld abd 


rotten. 
“Je is-a long, long time,” he said mournfully, since 
we order that he eighe End 

Ino might find his way back, he sus- 
Pee cick essere Beanie asa or 
and continued his journey. Other clearings he reach 
in due time, each showing traces of a more recent 
occupation than the last, but still it seemed to him that 
a long time must have elapsed since the trees were cut 
down, so he hung up a pair of moccasins at each stage 
of his journey, and pursued his cure in. search of 
uman 

‘At last he saw before him an Indian village, which 


he approached with feelings of pleasure and 
trepidation, natural cae seieceita eminent Ga 


“ae the chief had two daughters, one of whom was 


THE BALL-PLAYERS 
surnamed ‘The Good’ and the other ‘The Wicked.’ 
To the guest the names sounded rather suggestive, 
and he was not a little embarrassed when chief 
red him to the maidens. 
eee “The Good,” he declared, 

But the chief would not agree to that. 

“You must marry both,'" he said firmly. 

Here was 2 dilemma for our hero, who had no wish 
to wed the cross, ugly sister. He tried hard to think 
of a way of escape, 

“Lam going to visit So-and-so,” he said at last, 
mentioning the name of one of his companions at ball, 
and he dressed himself carefully as though he were about 
to pay @ ceremonious visit. 

rectly he was out of sight of the chief's lodge, 
however, he took to his heels and ran into the forest 
as hard as he could. i ieietehee maidens sat 
waiting their intended bridegroom, en some hours 
panel withoueighers being any signs of his coming 
they became alarmed, and set off to look for him, 
oward nightfall the young Otter-heart relaxed his 
speed. Tam quite safe now,” he thought. Ee did 
not Know that the sisters had the resources of magic 
at their command. Suddenly he heard wild laughter 
behind him, izing the shrill voice of The 
Wicked, he knew he was discovered, and cast 
about for a refuge. The only likely place was in 
the branches of a dense fir-tree, and almost ss soon 
as the thought entered his mind he was at the 
His satisfaction was short-lived. In a moment ¢! 
laughter of the women broke out anew, and they 
commenced to hew down the tree, But Otter-heart 
himself was not without some Sp snast with ‘magi 
art, Plucking a small fir-cone from the tree-top, he 
threw it into the air, jumped astride it, and rode déwn 
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the wind for half a mile or more. The sisters, ab- 
sorbed in their task of cutting down the tree, did not 
notice that their bird was flown. When at last the 
great fir crashed to the ground and the youth was 
nowhere to be seen the pursuers tore their hair in rage 
and disappointment, 


Otter-Heart’s Stratagem 

Only on the following evening did they overtake 
Otter-heart again. This time he had entered a hollow 
cedar-tree, the hard wood of which he thought would 
defy their axes. But he had under-estimated the 
en of the sisters. In a short time the tree showed 
the effect of their blows, and Otter-heart called on his 
guardian spirit to break one of the axes. 

His wish was promptly gratified, but the other sister 
continued her labours he increased energy. Otter- 
heart now wished that the other axe might break, and 
again his desire was fulfilled. The sisters were at a 
Joss to know what to do. 

“We cannot take him by force,” said one; “we 
must take him by subtlety. Let each do her best, and 
the one who gets him can keep him.” 

So they departed, and Otter-heart was free to emerge 
from his prison. He travelled another day's journey 
from the spot, and at last, reaching a place where he 
thought he would be safe, he laid down his blanket 
and went in search of food. Fortune favoured the 
hunter, and he shortly returned with a fine beaver. 
What was his amazement when he beheld a handsome 
lodge where he had left his blanket ! 

Tt must be those women again,” he muttered, 
preparing to Ay. But the light shone so warmly from 
fr toler, anil hela ao) eenaed hungry, that he 
conieeee his fears and entered. Within he found a 
4 


He rode dowa the wind" 


THE BEAVER-WOMAN 
tall, thin woman, pale and hungry-cyed, but rather 
pretty. Taki aps she proceeded to cook it. 
As she did so Otter-heart noticed that she ate all the 
best parts herself, and when the meal was set out only 
the poorest pieces remained for him. This was 30 
unlile an Tndiay housewife that he cast reproaches at 
her and accused her of grecdiness. As he spoke 2 
curious change came over her. Her features grew 
longer and thinner. In a moment she had turned 
into a wolf and slunk into the forest, It was The 
Wicked, who had made herself pretty by means of 
ic, but could not conceal her voracious nature. 
ttercheart was glad to have found her out. He 
journeyed on still farther, laid down his blanket, and 
went to look for game,” This time several beavers 
rewarded his skill, and he carried them to the place 
where he had left his blanket. Another handsome 
lodge had been erected there! More than ever he 
wanted co run away, but once more his hunger and 
fatigue detained him. 
Perhaps it is The Good" he said. “I shall go 
inside, and if she has laid my blanket near her couch 
T ahall take i¢ for « siga snd ahe shall become my wife.” 


The Beaver-Woman 

He entered the and found a small, pretty 
woman busily bias in household duties. Sure 
enough she had Jaid his blanket near her couch. When 
she had dressed and cooked the beavers she gave the 
finest morsels to her husband, who was thoroughly 
pleased with his wife. 

Hearing a sound in the night, Otter-heart awoke, 
and fancied he saw his wife chewing birch-bark. When 
he told her of the dream in the morning she did not 
laugh, but looked very serious. 
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“Tell me,” asked Otter-heart, “why did you exa- 
mune the beavers so closely geese 7 

“They were my relatives," she replied ; “ my cousin, 
my aunt, and my greatuncle,™ 

Otter-heart was more than ever delighted, for the 
otters, his totem-kin, and the beavers had always ero 
on very good terms. He promised never to kill any 
more beavers, but only deer and birds, and he and his 
wife, The Good, lived together very happily for a long 


time. 


The Fairy Wives 

Once upon a time there dwelt in the forest two 
braves, one of whom was called the Moose and the 
other the Marten, Moose was a great hunter, and 
never returned from the chase without a fine deer or 
buffalo, which he woulisire to his old grandmother to 
prepare for cooking. Marten, on the other hand; was 
an idler, and never hunted at all if he could obtai 
food by’ any other means. When Moose brought 
home a trophy of his skill in the hunt Marten would 
repair to his friend’s lodge and beg for a portion of the 
meat. Being a good-natured fellow, Mose 
gave him what he asked for, to the ‘indignation of the 
old grandmother, wha declared that the lazy creature 
‘had much better learn to work for himself. 

“Do not encourage his idle ee ae eg tees 
grandson. “If you ving him he QP 
Si bat for bint Lif a 

loose with the old and ‘ing on 
his next enon ile a Beary hie told tthet gre 
mother to hide it no that Marten might know nothing 
of it. 

When the time came to cook the bear-mest, how- 
ever, the grandmother found that her kettle world not 
‘yo 


MOOSE DEMANDS A WIFE 

hold water, and remembering that Marten had just got 
anice new kettle, she went to borrow his. 

‘1 will clean it well before I return it,” she thought. 
“He will never know what I want it for.” i 

But Marten made a v guess, so he hid-a 
spell on the kettle ties eat it, and afterward set 
out for Moose’s lodge. Looking in, he beheld a great 
quantity of bear-meat. 

©] shall have a fine feast to-morrow,” said he, laigh- 
ing, as he stole quietly away without being seen 

‘On the following day the old grandmother of Moose 
took the borrowed kettle, cleaned it carefully, and 
he it to its owner. She never dreamed that he 
would suspect anything. 

“Oh,” nid Mtetwa: a fine kettlefull of bear 
meat you have brought me 1" 

“TL have brought you nothing,” the old woman 
in astonishment, but a glance at her kettle showed 
that it was full of steaming bear-meat. She was much 
confused, and knew that Marten had discovered her 


plot by magic art. 


Moose Demands a Wife 

Though Marten was by no means s0 brave or so 
industrious as Moose, he nevertheless had two 
beautiful wives, while his companion had not even one. 
Moose thought this rather unfair, so he ventured to 
ask Marten for one of his wives, To this Marten 
would not agree, nor would either of the women 
consent to be handed over to Moose, 0 there was 
nothing for it but that the braves should fight for the 
wives, who, all unknown to:their husband, were fairies. 
And fight they did, that day and the next and the next, 
till it grew to be a habit with them, and they fought as 
regularly as they slept. 
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In the mornin, 


of your wives,” 

would retort, and the fight would 

ing Moose would say again: “Give me one of your 
wives.” “Fish for your own minnows," the ly 


would come, and the quarrel would be continned 
tomahawks for arguments, 

* Give me one of your wives,” Moose persisted. 

“Skin your own rabbits |” 

Meanwhile the wives of Marten had grown tired of 
theperpetual skirmishing. So they made up their minds 
torunamay. Moose and Marten never trissed thee 
they were too busy fighting. 

‘AI day the Biby See wine oscla eae Weasel, 
travelled as fast as they could, for they did not want te 
be caught. But when night came they lay dows on 


the banks of a stream and watched the stars shining 
through the pine-branches, 
Ml fpouetie a Stac-maiden," said one, and wished 


to.marry a star, which one would you choose ?”” 
“I would marry that bright little red one,” said the 
other. “1 am sure he must be a merry little fellow." 
“I,” said her companion, should like to marry that 
big yellow one, I think he must be ‘great warrior.” 
‘And so saying abe fel asleep. 


‘The Red Star and the Yellow Star 

When they awoke in the morning the fairies found 
that their wishes were fulfilled. One was the wife of 
the great yellow star, and the other the wife of the 
little red one. 

This was the work of an Indian spitit, whose duty 
it is to punish unfaithful wives, and who had oven 
beard their remarks on the previous night. Knowing 
that the fulfilment of their wishes would be the best 
ir 


THE RETURN TO EARTH 
Punishment, he transported them to. the Star-country, 
where they were wedded to the stars of their choice, 
And punishment it was, for the Yellow Star was a fierce 
warrior who frightened his wife nearly out of her 
wits, and the Red Star was an irritable old man, and 
his wife was obliged to wait on him hand and foot. 
Before very long the fairies found their life in the 
Star-country exceedingly irksome, and they wished 
they had never quitted theie hammer 

fot far from their lodges was a large white stone, 
which their husbands forbidden he to touch, 
but which their curiosity one day tempted them to 
remove. Far below they saw the Earth-country, and 
they became sadder and more home-sick than’ ever. 
The Star-husbands, whose magic powers told them 
that their wives had been disobedient, were not really 
cruel or unkind at heart, a0 they decided to let the 
fairies return to earth. 
ae We do not want wives who will not baht Ee 

id, 50 you may go to your own country if you wi 
be obedient enn. Be 
The fairies joyfully promised to do whatever was 
required of them if they might return home. 

‘Very well,” the stars replied. “You must sleep 
to-night, and in the morning you will wake and hear 
the song of the chickadee, but do not open your eyes. 
‘Then you will hear the voice of the ground-squirtel; 
still you must not rise. The red squirrel also you 
sball hear, but the success of our scheme depends on 
your remaining quiet. Only when you hear the striped 
squirrel you may get up." 


The Retura to Earth 
The fairies went to theit couch and slept, but their 
sleep was broken by impatience. In the morning the 
wy 
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chickadee woke them with its song. ‘The i 
eagerly started up, but the other drew he> back, ‘os 

“Let us wait till we hear the striped squirrel," said 
she. 

‘When the red squirrel’s note was heard the younger 
fairy could no longer curb her impatience. She sprang 
to her feet, dragging her companion with her. They 
lad Tndees reatuel Che ‘Earth coentey, But i's way 
that helped. them but little, for they found themselves 
in the topmost bie ‘of the highest ie in the 
forest, with no prospect of getting down. In vain thi 
falled to the beds end. tibaals help them; all the 
creatures were too busy to pay any attention to their 
plight. At last Lox, the wolverine, passed under the 
tree, and though he was the wickedest of the animals 
the Weasels cried to him for help. 

“If you will promise to come to my lodge," said 
Lox, “1 will help you,” 

“We will build lodges for you," cried! the elder 
fairy, who had been thinking of a way of escape, 

“That is well," said Lox; “1 will take you down.” 

While he was descending the tree with the younger 
of the fairies the elder one wound her magic hair- 
string in the branches, knotting it skilfully, so that the 
task of undoing it would be no light one. When she 
in her turn had been carried to the ground she begged 
Lox to return for her hair-string, which, she said, 
become entangled among the branches. 

“ Pray do not break it,” she added, “for if you dol 
shall have no good fortune.” 


The Escape from Lox 

Once more Lox ascended the tall pine, and strove 
with the knots which the cunning fairy had tied. 
Meanwhile the Weasels built him a wigwam. They 
7% 
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THE ESCAPE FROM LOX 
filled it with thorns and briers and all sorts of prickly 
things, and induced their friends the ants and hornets 
to make their nests inside, So long did Lox take to 
untie the knotted hair-string that when ke came down 
it was quite dark. He was in a very bad temper, and 
pushed ls way angrily into the new lodge. All the 
cle creatures aaron Rem lleanly, he ant bit him, 
the thorns pricked him, so that he cried out with anger 
and pain, 

¢ fairies ran away as fast as they could, and 
by andl by found themselves on the brink of s wide 
river. younger sat down ani to weep, 
thinking ‘that’ Lox" would certainty Recs bed 
But the elder was more resourceful. ‘She saw the 
, who was ferryman, standing close by, and sany 
a very sweet song in priise orth ony ek cade 
feathers. 
* Will you carry us over the river?” she asked 


2 length. 

“Willingly,” replied the Crane, who was very 
susceptible to flattery, and he ferried them across the 
tiver, 

They were just in time, Searcely had they reached 
the ofpontsl bane phen Tetanpearadion theca, 
very angry and out of 

Ferry me across, Old Crooked-legs,” said he, and 
added other sill more uncomplimentary remarks 

The Crane was furious, but he said nothing, and 
bore Lox out on the river. 

“T see you,” cried Lox to the trembling fairies. 
“T shall have you soon 1" 

“You shall not, wicked one,” said the Crane, and 
he threw Lox into the deepest part of the stream. 

‘The fairies turned their faces homeward and saw 


him no more. 
5 
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The Malicious Mother-in-Law 
An. Ojibway or Chi legend tells of a 
Huet th ries greatly devoted to his wife, Ass 
proof of his affection he presented her with the most 
delicate morsels from the game he killed. ‘This aroused 
the jealousy and envy of his mother, who lived with 
them, and who imagined that these little attentions 
should be paid to her, and not to the younger woman. 
The latter, quite unaware of her mot i 
tude, cooked 
her. Being a woman of a gentle and agreeable dis- 
festionsn! spent most of her ef is 


make friends with the old dame, and was’ grieved and 
disappointed when the latter would not respond to her 
advances. 

The mother-in-law nursed her grievance until it 
femed of pigantic proportions, Her heart. grew 
blacker and. blacker against Ker son's wife, and at last 
she determined tokill her. For a time she could think 
of no way to put her evil intent into action, but finally 
she hit upon a plan, 

One day she disappeared from the lodge, and returned 
after a space looking very happy and good-tempered. 
The younger woman was surprised and delighted at 
the alteration. This was an different 

scarier see] 


eri 
from the nagging, cross-grained old creature 
made her life'a burden “The old women 


curiosity to get the better of her, and she asked the 
meaning of her mother-inaw's happiness, 
c 


THE DEATH SWING 


The Death-Swing : 
“If you must know," replied the old woman, “ 
have made a:beantifal seis dawarby the mes and 
always when I swing on it I feel so well and happy that 

Teannot help smiling.” 

The young woman begged that she too might be 
allowed to enjoy the swing. 

To-morrow you may accompany me," was the 
reply. But next day the old woman had some excuse, 
and #0 on; day after day, till the curiosity of her son's 
wife was very keen, Thus when the elder woman said 
one day, Come with = and I will ke you to the 
swing. ‘Tie up your baby and leave him in change 
the orphan,” theother complied eagerly, and was ready 
in a moment to go with her mother-in-law. 

‘When they reached the shores of the lake they found 
a lithe sapling which hung over the water. 

“Here is my swing,” said the old creature, and she 
cast aside her robe, fastened a thong to her waist and 
to the sapling, and swung far over the lake, She 
laughed so much and seemed to find the pastime 30 
plsssant that her daughtere-lw was more anxious 
than ever to try it for herself. 

Let me tie the thong for you,"'said the old woman, 
when she had tired of swinging. Her companion threw 
off her robeandallowed the leather thong to be fastened 
round her waist. When all was ready she was com- 
manded to swing. Out over the water she went 
fearlessly, but as she did so the jealous old mother-in 
law cut the thong, and she fell into the lake, 

The old creature, exulting over the success of her 
cruel scheme, dressed herself in her victim’s clothes 
and returned to the lodge, But the baby cried and 
refused to be fed by her, and the orphan boy cried too, 
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for the young woman had been almost « mother to him 
since his parents had died, 
“Where is the biby’s mother?” he asked, when 
some hours had passed and she di 


iy. 

When the hunter returned from the chase beeen 
with him, as usual, some morsels of game for his wife, 
and, never dreaming that the woman bending over the 
child might not be RES hegave them to her. ie lod 
was dark, for it was evening, and his mother wore 
clothes of his wifeand imitated her ‘voiceand movements, 
so that his error wasnotsurprising.  Greedily she seized 
the tender pieces of meat, and cooked and ate them. 

The heart of the little han was so sore that he 
could not sleep. In the middle of the night he rose 
and went to look for his foster-mother, Down by the 

found the swi with the thong cut, and he 
knew that she had been killed. Crying bitterly, he 
crept home to his couch, and in the morning told the 
hunter all that he had seen, 

“Say nothing,” said the chief, “but come with me 
to hunt, and in the evening return to the shores of the 
lake with the child, while 1 Pray to Manitou that he 
may send me back my wife.” 


The Silver Girdle 

So they went off in search of game without « word 
to the old woman ; nor did they stay to eat, but set 
out directly it was light. At sunset’ they made their 
Pay tthe Iake-side, the little orphan carrying. the 
thoy, Here the hunter blackened his face and. prayed 


“He poibed hls spear and yteuck the wirdle™ 


THE SILVER GIRDLE 

Far in the lake his mother heard the sound, and 
skimmed over the water in the ahape of a great white 
gull. When she touched the shore she became a 
woman again, and h the child to her heart's 
content. “the orphan sy besought her to return to 
them. 

Alas |"" said she, “1 have fallen into the hands.of 
the Water Minitou, and he has wound his silver tail 
about me, so that I never can escape.” 

‘As she spoke the little lad saw that her waist was 
encircled by a band of gleaming silver, one end of 
which was in the water. Ar length she declared that 
it reese See De te eetons Laie fie 
water-god, and after having exacted a promise 
the boy that he would bring her baby there every day, 
she became @ gull again and flew away. The hunter 
was informed of all that had passed, and strightway 
determined that he would be present on the following 
evening. All next day he fasted and besought the 
Sage of Manitou, and when the night began to 

he hid himself on the shore till his wife apy 
Hastily emerging from his concealment, the hunter 
ised his spear and struck the girdle with all his 
bee ‘The silver band parted, and the woman was 


free to return home with her husband. 
‘Overjoyed at her restoration, he led her gently to 
the lodge, where his mother was sitting by the fire, 


At the sight of her daughter-in-law, whom she thought 
she had drowned in the lake, she started up in such 
fear and astonishment that she tripped, over! 
and fell into the fire. Before they could pull her out 
the flames had risen to the smoke-hole, and when the 
fire died down no woman was there, but a great black 
bird, which rose slowly from the smoking embers, flew 
out of the lodge, and was never seen again. 
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As for the others, they lived Io; and ily, un 
disturbed by the jealousy and hatred of these eines 
cial 


‘The Maite Spirit 

‘The Chippeways tell « charming story concerning the 

origin ofthe zea maize, which runs as follows: 

lad of fourteen or fifteen dwelt with his paren 
brothers, and sisters in a beautifully situated lctle 
I The family, though poor, were very 
jar haracaste ss praiueg serene tes 

ing in and skill, but there were times wi 
becould vessel bape the wants of his family, and 
as none of his children was old rough to help him 
things went hardly with them then. The lad wes of 2 
cheerful and contented disposition, like his father, and 
his great desire was to benefit his people. The'time 
had come for him to observe the initial fast prescribed 
for all Indian boys of his age, and his mother made him 
8 little fasting-lodge in a remote spot where he might 
fot suffer interruption during his ordeal, 

Thither the boy repaired, meditating on the 
ness of the Great Spirit, who had made all thi 
beautiful in the fields and forests for the enjoyment of 
man. The desire to help his fellows was strong upos 
him, and he prayed that some means to that end might 
be revedled to him in a dream, 

On the third day of his fast he was too weak to 
ramble through the forest, and as he lay ina state 
between sleeping and waking there came toward him 
4 beautiful youth, richly dressed in green robes, and 
‘rearing on his head wonderful green plums, 


Great Spirit has heard your prayers,” said the 
youth, and his voice was like the sound of the wind 
‘ighing through the grass, ““Hearken to me and you 
F 


‘THE STRUGGLE 
shall have your desire fulfilled. Arise and wrestle 


with me.” 


The Struggle 

The lad obeyed. Though his limbs were weak his 
brain was clear and active, and he felt he could not 
but obey the soft-voiced stranger. After a long, silent 
struggle the latter said : 

Thar will do for today. “Tosmotrow J shall come 


The Jad lay back exhausted, but on the morrow the 
green-clad stranger reappeared, and the conflict was 
renewed. As the struggle went on the youth felt 
himself grow stronger and more confident, and before 
leaving him for the second time the supernatural visitor 
offered him some words of praise and encourage- 


ment. 

On the third day the youth, pale and feeble, was 
igus puamecred one Gee ae grasped his 
‘opponent the very contact seemed to give him new 
strength, and he fought more and more bravely, til his 
lithe companion was forced to cry out that he had had 
enough. Ere he took his departure the visitor told 
the fad that the following day would put an end to his 
wials, 

“To-morrow,” said he, “ your father will bring you 
food, and that will help you. In the evening T shall 
come and wrestle with you. 1 know that you are 
destined to succeed and to obtain your heart's desire 
‘When you have thrown me, strip off my garments and 
plumes, bury me where I fall, and keep the earth above 
me moist and clean, Once a month let my remains be 
covered with fresh earth, and you shall see me again, 
clothed in my green garments and plumes,” So saying, 
he vanished. 
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The Final Contest 
Next day the lad’s father brought him food; the 
youth, however, begged that it might be set aside ill 
ing. Once again the stranger appeared. Though 
he had exten nothing, the her's strength, as before, 
scemed to increase as he struggled, and at length he 
threw his opponent. Then he stripped off his garments 
and plumes, and buried him in the earth, not without 
sorrow in his heart for the slaying of such a beautiful 


uth. 
THis tak Gone, he retwened bus parents, and soon 
recovered his full strength. But he never forgot the 
grave of his friend. Not a weed was allowed to grow 
on it, and finally he was rewarded by seeing the green 
plumes rise above the earth and broaden out into 
I leaves. When the autumn came he requested 
father to accompany him to the place. By this 
time the plant was at its full height, tall and beautiful, 
with waving leaves and golden tassels. The elder man 
was filled with surprise and admiration. 
It is my friend,” murmured the youth, “the friend 


of my dreams.” 
shea Monle-min,” ‘aid his futher, “the spirit’ 
grain, the gift of the Great Spirit."* 
And in this manner was maize given to the Indians. 
‘The Seven Brothers 


‘The Blackfeet have a curious legend in explanation 
of the constellation known as the Plough or Great 
Bear. Once there dwelt together nine children, seven 
boys and two girls. While the six older brothers were 
away on the war-path the elder daughter, whose name 
was Bearskin-woman, married a grizzly bear. Her 
father was so enraged that he collected his friends and 


‘THE CHASE 
ordered them to surround the grizzly's cave and slay 
him. When the girl heard that her spouse had been 


prickly pears. ‘These she was to atrew i front of the 
lodge, leaving only a small path uncovered by them. 
In the dead of night Okinai and Sinopa crept out of the 
lodge, picking their way down the litde path that was 
free from the prickly pears, and mecting their six 
brothers, who were awaiting them. The Bearskin- 
woman heard them leaving the lodge, and rushed out 
into the open, only to tread on the prickly 
Roaring with pain and anger, she imm assumed 
her bear shape and rushed furiously at her brothers. But 
Okinai rose to the occasion, He shot an arrow into 
the air, and so far as it few the brothers and sister 
found themselves just that distance in front of the 
savage animal behind them. 


The Chase 
The beast gained on them, however; but Okinai 
waved a magic feather, and thick underbrush rose 
in its path. Again Bearskin-woman made headway, 
ay 
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Okinai caused a lake to spring up before her, Yet 
again she neared the brothers and sister, and this time 
Sees ee ee 
climbed, The Grizzly.woman, however, succeeded in 
dragging four of the brothers from the tree, when 
Okinai shot an arrow into the air. Immediately his 
little sister sailed into the sky. Six times more he shot 
an arrow, and each time a brother went up, Okinai 
himself following them as the last arrow soared into the 
blue, ‘Thus the orphans became stars; and one can 
see that they took the same position in the sky as they 
had occupied in the tree, for the small star at one side 
of the bunch is Sinopa, while the four who huddle 
together at the bottom are those who had been dragged 
from the branches by Bearskin-woman, 


The Beaver Medicine Legend * 

‘Two brothers dwelt in theold time, The 
elder, who was named Nopatsis, was married to 
woman who was wholly evil, and who hated his younger 
brother, Akaiyan, Daily the wife pestered her husband 
to be rid of Akaiyan, but he would not agree to part 
with his only brother, for they had been together 
through long years of privation—indeed, since their 
parents had left them as little helpless orphans 
—and they wereall in all to each other. So the wife of 
Nopatsis resort to a ruse well known to women 
whose hearts are evil. One day whea her husband 
returned from the chase he found her lamenting with 
torn clothes and disordered ce. She told him 
that Akaiyan had treated her brutally. The lie entered 
into the heart of Nopatsis and made it heavy, so that in 
time he conceived a of his innocent brother, and 

! The Sint portion of this! has its exact \terpart iu 
story, See Wiedemann, Llacnos potaia Reet ote 


THE BEAVER MEDICINE LEGEND 
debated with himself how he should rid himselt of 
Akai) 


is! al the shores of which they walked, lookin; 

aren tee They parted in the quest, al 
after some time Akaiyan, who 

the strand, suddenly locked up to see his brother on 
the raft sailing toward the ala He called loudly 
to him to return, but Nopatsis replied that he deserved 
to perish there because of the brutal manner in which 
he had treated his sister-in-law. Akaiyan solemnly 
swore that he had not injured her in any yey, but 


the winter season from their skins, He was careful also 
to preserve many of the tame birds for his winter food. 
ine day he encountered the lodge of a beaver, and 


while he looked at it curiously he aware of the 
presence of a little beaver, 
“My father desires that you will enter his di ling,” 


said the animal. So Akaiyan accepted the invitation 
185, 
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and entered the lodge, where the Great Beaver, attended 
by his wife and family, received him, He was, indeed, 

chief of all the beavers, and white with the snows 
of countless winters, Akaiyan told the Beaver how 
cruelly he had been treated, and the wise animal con- 
doled with him, and invited him to spend the winter in 
his lodge, when ee ie wonderful and 

things. iyan gratefully accepted the invita 
tion, and hes the beavers closed w tne lod for the 
winter he remained with them. ‘They kept him warm 
by placing their thick, soft tails on his body,and taught 
him the secret of the healing art, the use of tobacco, and 
various ceremonial dances, songs, and prayers belonging 
to the great mystery of ‘ medicine." 

‘The summer returned, and on parting the Beaver 
asked Akaiyan to choose a gift. Hechosethe Beaver’s 
Flite bu to her peced hele on tad 

jendship ; but the father prized his little one 
and mak not at first permit him to go, At pee 
however, Great Beaver gave way to 's entreaties 
and allowed him to take Little Beaver with him, coun- 

ling him to construct a sacred Beaver Bundle when 
he arrived at his native village. 

Tn due time Nopatsis came to the island on his raft, 
and, making sure that his brother was dead, began to 
search for his remains. But while he searched, 
caught up Little Beaver in his arms and, embarking on 
the raft, made for the mainland, espied by Nopatsis. 
When Akaiyan arrived at his native village he told his 
story to the chief, gathered a Beaver Bundle, and com- 
menced to teach the people the mystery of ‘medicine,’ 
with its accompanying songs and dances. Then he 
invited the chiefs of the animal tribes to. contribute 
their knowledge to the Beaver Medicine, which many 
ot them did. 


THE SACRED BEAR-SPEAR 
‘Having accomplished his task of ii tion, which 
occupied him all the winter, Akaiyan returned to the 
island with Little Beaver, who had been of immense 
service to him in teaching the Indians the ‘medicine’ 
songs and dances, He returned Little Beaver to his 
parents and received in exchange for him a sacred i 
ing also instructed in its accompanying, songs an 
ceremonial dances, On the island he found the bones 
of his credulous and vengeful brother, who had met 
with the fate he had purposed for the innocent Akai- 
yan, Every spring in Visited the beavers, and as 
regulaey, he received something to add to the Beaver 
jedicine Bundle, until it reached the great size it now 
And he married and founded a race of medicine- 
men who have handed down the traditions and cere- 
monials of the Beaver Medicine to the present day. 


The Sacred BearSpear 

Am interesting Blackfoot myth relates how that tribe 
obtained its sacred Bear-apear. Many generations 
even before the Blackisee vac hones og beaste ck 
burden, the tribe was undertaking its autumn migra- 
Son, when one evening before striking camp for the 
night it was reported that a dog-s! ‘or cart belongi: 
to the chief was misting. ‘Ts make otters worse. the 
chief's ermine robe and bis wife's buckskin dress, with 
her sacred elk-skin robe, had been packed in the’ little 
cart. Strangely enough, no one could recollect having, 
pticed the Gop duciag the marti ahd csuengers woe 
dapecied ta Ce rng ate ot teil Enea ot 
fo soavail, Atlas the chief's son, Sokumapi ¢ boy 
about twelve years of age, begged to be allowed to 
search for the missing dog, a proposal to which his 
father, after some demur, consented. Sokumapi set 
out alone for the last camping-ground, which was under 
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the shadows of the Rocky Mountains, and carefully 
examined the site, Soon he found x single dog.sledge 
track leading into a deep gulch, near the entrance to 
which he discovered a large cave, A heap of fres 
turned earth stood in front of the cave, beside whi 
was the missing cart. As he stood looking at it, 
wondering what had become of the dog which had 
drawn it, an immense grizzly-bear suddenly dashed 
out. So rapid was its attack that Sokumapi had no 
chance either to defend himself or to take refuge in 
flight. The bear, giving vent to the most terrific 
roars, dragged him into the cave, hugging him with 
such force that he fiinted, When he regained conscious 
ness it was to find the bear's great head within 2 foot 
of his own, and he thought that he saw a kindly and 
almost human expression in its big brown For 
2 long time he lay still, until at last, to his intense 
surprise, the Bear broke the silence by addressing him 
in human speech. 

“ Have no fear,” said the gtizly. “I am the Great 
Bear, and my power is extensive. I know the circum- 
stances of your search, and I have drawn you to this 
cavern because I desired to assist you, Winter is upon 
us,and you had better remain with me during the cold 
season, in the course of which T will reveal to you the 
secret of my supernatural power.” 


Bear Magic 
Tewill be observed that the circumstances of this tale 


HOW THE MAGIC WORKED 

‘The Bear, having reassured Sokumapi, showed him 
how to transform various substances into food. His 
strange host slept during most of the winter ; but when 
the warm winds of spring returned and the snows 
melted from the hills the grizzly became restless, and 
told Sokumapi that it was timeto Ieavethe cave. Before 
they quitted it, however, he taught the lad the secret of 
his supernatural power, Among other things, he showed 
him how to make a Bear-spear, He instructed him to 
take a long stick, to one end of which he must secure 
a sharp point, to symbolize the bear's tusks. To the 
staff must be attached a bear's nose and teeth, while the 
rest of the spear was to be covered with bear's skin, 
painted the sacred colour, red. The Bear also told him 
todecorate the handle with eagle's feathers and grizzly 
claws, and in war-time towear a grizzly claw in his hair, 
sothat the strength of the Great Bear might go. with 
him in battle, and to imitate the noite a grizzly makes 
when it The Bear furthermore instructed him 
what songs should be used in orderto heal the sick, and 
how to paint his face and body so that he would be 
invulnerable in battle, and, lastly, told him ofthe sacred 
natare of the sper, which was only to be employed in 
warfare and for curing disease. Thus if a person was 
sick unto death, and a relative purchased the Bear-spear, 


its su power restore the ailing man 
thei, Equipped with this knowledge, Sokumapi 
returned to his people, who had long mourned him as 
dead. After a feast had been given to celebrate his 
home-coming he began to esac the Beth apeir 
as directed by his friend. 

How the Magic Worked 


Shortly after his return the Crows made war upon 
the Blackfeet, and on the meeting of the two tribes in 
1g 
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battle Sokumapi appeared in front of his people carrying 
the Bearapeat on is back. Ells face sl body were 
painted as the Great Bear had instructed him, and he 
sang the battle-songs that the grizzly had taughe him. 
After these ceremonies he impetuously charged the 
enemy, followed by all his braves in a solid. phalanx, 
and. such was the efficacy of the Bear magic that the 
Crows immediately took to flight. The victorious 
Blackfeet brought back Sokumapi to their camp in 
triumph, to the accompaniment of the Bear songs, He 
yeas made a war-chief, and ever afterward the spear 
which he had used was regarded as the palladium of 
the Blackfoot Indians, In the spring the is 
tunrolled from its covering and produced when the frst 
thunder is heard, and when the Bear begins to aut his 
winter quarters ; but when the Bear returns to hi 
to hibernate the spear is once more rolled up and put 
away. The greatest care is taken to protect it against 
injury. It has a special guardian, and no woman is 
permitted to touch it, 


The Young Dog Dance 

A ance resembling the Sun Dance was formerly 

known to the Pawnee Indians, who called it the Young 

Dance, It was, they said, borrowed from the 
Crees, who. produced the following. myth to account 
far it. 

One day a young brave of the Cree tribe had gone 
out from his village to eatch eagles, in order to provide 
himself with feathers for a war-bonnet, or to tie in his 
hair. Now the Crees caught eagles in this fashion. 
On the top of a hill frequented by these birds they 
would dig a pit and cover it over with a roof of poles, 
cunningly concealing the structure with grass. A piece 
of meat was fastened to the poles, so that the eagles 
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could not carry it off. Then the Indian, taking off 
his clothes, would descend into the pit, and remain 
there for hours, or days, as the case might be, until an 
cagle was attracted by the bait, when he would put his 
hand between the poles, seize the bird by the feet, and 
quickly dispatch it. 

The young brave whose, fortune it was to discover 
the Young Dog Dance had prepared the trap in this 
wise and was Tying in the pit praying tha an eagle 
might come and bring his uncomfortable vigil to an 
end. Suddenly he heard a sound of drumming, distant 
but quite distinct, though he could not tell from what 
direction it proceeded. All night the mysterious noise 
continued. Next night as he lay in the same position 
he heard it again, and resolved to find out its origin, 
so he clambered out of his pit and went off in the 
direction from which the drum-beating seemed to pro- 
ceed. At last, when dawn was near, he reached the 
shores of agreat lake. Here he stopped, for the sounds 
quite evidently came from the lake. All that day he 
sat by the water bemoaning his ill-luck and praying 
for better fortune. When night fell the drummii 

sew, andthe young man exw countless anim 
esata val oeoomnig ialcne keene fete iene 
mined on the Take shore ill at length, worn ut by 
fatigue and hunger (for many days had elapsed since 
he had eaten), he fell asleep, 


The Lodge of Animals 
‘When he awoke he found himself in a large lodge, 
surrounded by many people, some of whom were 
dancing, while others sat round the walls. All these 
people wore robes made from the skins of various 
animals or birds. They were, in fact, the animals the 
young Indian had seen swimming in the water, who 
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had cl themselves into human shape. A chief 
at the back of the lodge stood up and addressed ‘hin 
thus: 

“My friend, we have heard yyers, and our 
desire id to help . You tee these people They 
epresent the animals. Iam the Dog. The Grex 
Spirit is very fond of dogs, I have much power, and 
my power I shall give to you, so that you may be like 
me, and my spirit will agays Protect you. Take this 
dance home to your People, and it will make them 
lucky in war.” And he imparted thenature of the rite 
to the Indian by action, 

The Dog turned from the Cree brave and his eye 
swept the company. 


The Gift 

“Brothers,” he said, “1 have given him my power. 
Will you not pity him and give him the Dawes gon 
haye?" 

For a time there was silence. No one seemed dis- 
posed to respond to the chicf's appeal. At last the Owl 
Fore, 


“Twill help you,” he said to the young man. I 
Wve Power to see in the dark wherever I may go, 
When you go out at night I will be near you, and jou 
shall sce as well as I do, ‘Take these feathers and tie 
them in your hair.” And, giving him a bunch of 
feathers, the Owl sat down. 
Bufele BU, arenes ae the next to rise was i 
duane he BAveto the young Indian his strengt 
and endurante and the power to fale fa ge 
ioe & token he gave him 2 shoulder-helt 
or fanned buffalo-hide, bidding him wear it when he 
went on the warpath? ins 
ag! 74 by the Porcupine stood up and addressed 


‘THE MEDICINE WOLF 
the guest. Giving him some of his quills with which 
5 praneeee oie ties belt, he said : 

*] also will help you. I can make my enemies as 
weak as women, to that they By before me. When you 
fight your foes shall flee and you shall overcome them,” 

‘Another long silence ensued, and when at last the 
Eagle rose every one listened &0 hear what he had to 
nay. 

"Gr also," he: sxid smaestically, wil be with you 
wherever you go, and wll give you my prowess in wat 
20 that you may kill your foes as I do,” As he spoke 
he handed to the brave some cagle feathers to tie in his 


hair. 
"The Whooping Crane fallawod, andigxve hits. bone 
rom Tta wit, for A wntowtileclcts fights Rie ened 


away. 

Mlie Dees nad the Moar’ ciead next, the one giving 
him swiftness, with a rattle as token, and the other 
hardiness, and a strip of fur for his belt. 

After he had received these gifts from the animals 
the brave lay down and fell asleep again, When he 
awoke he found himself on the shores of the lake once 
more, 

Returning home, he taught the Crees the Young: 
Dancer whlch os forminhe: thersrektlah trons 
showed them the articles he had received. So the 
young men formed a Society of Young Dogs, which 
practised the dance and obtained the benefits. 


The Medicine Wolf 
Aquaintstory of a ‘medicine’ wolf is told among the 
Blackfoot Indians. On one occasion when the B 
feet were moying camp they were attacked by a 
number of Crow Indians who had been lying in wait 
for them. The Blackfeet were travelling slowly in 
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long, straggling line, with the old men and the women 
and children in the middle, and a band of ‘warriors in 
font and in the rear, The Crows, as has been ssid, 
made an ambush for their enemies, and rushed out ot 
the middle portion of the line, Before either party of 
the Blackfoot warriors could reach the scene of the 
struggle many of the women and children had pera 
and others were taken captive by the attacking force, 
Aniong the prisoners was a young woman called Site, 
by-thedoor. Many weary ‘miles lay between they 
and the Crow camp on the Yellowstone River, but at 
length the tired captives, mounted with their captors 
‘on jaded horses, arrived at their destination. “The 
warrior who had taken Sits-by-the-door prisoner now 

ted her to a friend of his, who in turn gave her 

into the keeping of his wife, who was somewhat older 
than her The young Blackfoot woman was 
cruelly treated by the Crow into whose possession he 
had passed. Every night he tied her feet together to 
that she might not and also tied a rope round 
her waist, the other end of which he fastened to he 
wife. The Crow woman, however, was not unmoved 
by the wretchedness of her prisoner. While her 
lusband was out she managed to conyerse with her 
and to show her that she pitied her misfortunes. ‘One 


captive, and, giving her a pair of moccasins, a. flin 
and a small’ sick of pemmitan, bade her imeke haste 
and escape from the fate that would surely befall her 
Md 


‘THE FRIENDLY WOLF 

Shovel ad elie ee pead pes iiaghes At Gay 
ol and travé ata ight. wo 
she hid in the dense Talergrowth, bong to escape 
observation should her captors pursue her. They, mean- 
while, had discovered her absence, and were searching 
high and low, but no tracks were visible, and at last, 
wearied with their unprofitable search, they gave up the 
chase and returned to their homes. 


‘The Friendly Wolf 4 

‘When the woman had journeyed on for four nights 
she stopped concealing herself in the daytime and 
travelled straight on. ‘She was not yet out of danger, 
however, for her supply of pemmican was soon ex- 
hausted, and she found herself face to face with the 
miseries of starvation. Her moccasins, besides, were 
worn to holes and her feet were cut and ble 
while, to add to her misfortunes, a huge wolf dogged 
her every movement, In vain she tried to run away; 
her strength was exhausted and she sank to the ground. 
Nearer and nearer came the great wolf, and at last he 
lay down at her feet. Whenever the woman walked 
on her way the wolf followed, and when she lay dawn 
to est he Is es 

At length she her strange companion to helj 
her, for Re hieg tat uaiet ake obeteedfoed Tee 
soon she must die. The animal trotted away, and 
returned shortly with a buffalo calf which it had killed, 
and laid it at the woman's feet. With the aid of the 
flint—one of the gifts with which the Crow woman 
had sped her unhappy guest—she built a fire and 
paskek sommeiot the buitilo, mes hus eclested, 
she proceeded on her way. Again and again the wolf 
provided food in a similar manner, until at length they 
reached the Blackfoot camp. Thewomanled the animal 
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into her lodge, and related to her friends all that had 
befallen her in the Crow camp, and the manner of her 
escape, She also told them how the wolf had befriended 
her, and begged them to treat it kindly. But soon 
afterward she fell ill, and the poor wolf was driven out 
of the village by the Indian Every evening he 
would come to the top of hill overlooking the camp and 
watch the lodge where Sits-by-the-door dwelt. ‘Though 
He wasstll fed by her friends, after atime he disappeared 
and was seen no more, 


‘The Story of Scarface 

Scar-face was brave but poor. His parents had died 
while he was yet a boy, and he had no near relations, 
But his heart'was high, and he was a mighty hunter. 
‘The old men said that Scar-face had a future before 
him, but the young braves twitted him because of « 
‘mark across his face, eft by the rending claw of a great 
grizzly which he had slain in close fight. 

‘The chief of his tribe possessed a beautiful daughter, 
whom all the young men desired in marriage, Scar? 
face also had fallen in love with her, but he felt 
ashamed to declare his passion because of his poverty. 
The maiden had already repulsed half the braves of kre 
tribe. Why, he argued, should she accept him, poor 
and disfigured as he was? 

One day he passed her as she sat outside her 
He cast a penetrating glance at her—a glance which 
was observed by one of her unsuccessful auitors, who 
sneeris remarked : 

‘Scarface would marry our chief's daughter! She 
docs not desire a man without a blemish.” Ha, Sear- 
face, now is your chance |”* 


1, Phe teader cannot fil to discern the striking resemblance between 
ths epoca that of Uns and the fon in hess Ps Groen, 


THE SUN.GOD'S DECREE 
Scarface turned upon the jeerer, and in his quiet 
yet dignified manner remarked that it was his inten- 
tion to zak the chief's daughter to be his wife, His 
announcement met with ridicule, but he took no notice 
of it and sought the girl. 
He found the river, pulling rushes to make 
baskets, Ay tay hs rempetfally acdecoscd ex, 
“Tam poor,” he said, “but my heart is rich in love 
for you. I have no wealth of furs or pemmican. 1 
live by my bow and spear. I love you. Will you 
dwell with me in my lodge and be my wife?" 


The Sun-God's Decree 

The girl regarded him with bright, shy eyes peri 
Drcesat babas ex tu sneace: oon hecere 
the branches. 

«My husband would not be poor," she faltered, 
‘for my father, the chief, is wealthy and has abund- 


S that I may not marry." 

“These are heavy words," said Scarface sadly. 
“May they not be recalled 2 

“On one condition only,” replied the girl. Seek 
the Sun-god and ask him to release me 


promise. If he consents to do so, request him to 
remove the scar from your face a8 a sign that I may 
know that he gives me to you.” 

Scar-face was sad at heart, for he could not believe 
that. the Sun-god, having ‘chosen such a beautiful 
maiden for himself, would renounce her. But he gave 
the chief's daughter his promise that he would seek out 
the god in his own bright country and ask him to grant 
his request. 

For many moons Scar-face sought the home of the 
Benge: Fie capecied wide praia dal dees eee 
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crossed rivers and mountains, yet never a trace 
of the golden gates of the dwelling of the God of 
Light could he see. 

lany inquiries did he make from the wild denizens 
of the forest—the wolf, the bear, the badger, But 
none was aware of the way to the home of the Sun- 
god. He asked the birds, but though they flew far 

were likewise in ignorance of the road thither. 
At last he met a wolverine who told him that he had 
been there himself, and promised to set him on the 
way. For a long and weary season they marched 
onward, until at length they came to a great water, 
too broad and too deep to cross, 

‘As Scar-face sat despondent on the bank bemoan- 
ing his case two beautiful swans advanced from the 
water, and, requesting him to sit on their 
him across in safety. Landing him on the other side, 
they showed him which way to take and left him. He 
bad'aok walked far when he saw a bow and arrows 
lying before him. But Scarface was punctilious and 
Wouk boe ek then up because they did not belong 
to him. Not long afterward he encountered a beauti- 
fal youth of handsome form and smiling aay 

“I have lost a bow and arrows,” he said to Scar 
face. “Have you seen them ?” 

Scar-face told him that he had seen them a little way 
atk, and the handsome youth praised him for fs 

jonesty it not appropriating them. He further as 
him where he was bound for. 

“I am secking the Sun in his home,” replied the 
Indian, “and I believe that I om aet’far my 
destination.” 

“You are right," replied the youth, “Tam the son 
of the Sun, ‘Abidiahes the Mane Star, and I will 
lead you fo the presence of my august father.” 
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THE CHASE OF THE SAVAGE BIRDS 


Apisirahts pointed out a great lodge, glorious with 
gies Riiendl deeeetiotte eee curious 


‘The Chase of the Savage Birds 

‘Then the great Si peared, wondrous in his 
al Resserae te “hy pane over which 
he lal. “He tg greed Se) kindly, and re- 
jueated him to be his guest and to hunt with his son. 
-face and the youth gladly set out for the chase. 
But on departing’ the Sun-god warned them not to 
Venture near the Great Water, as there dwelt savage 

birds which might slay Morning Star, 

Scar-face tarried with the Sun, his wife and child, 
fearful of asking his boon too speedily, and desiring to 
make as sure as possible of its being granted. 

One day he and Moraing Star hunted as usual, and 
the youth stole away, for he wished to aly the savage 
birds of which his father had spoken, But Scares 
Followed, rescued the lad in imminent peril, and killed 
the monsters. ‘The Sun was to him for 
having saved his son from a terrible death, and asked 
him for what reason he had sought his lodge. Soe- 
face acquainted him with the circumstances Gt his lng 
for the chief's daughter and of his quest. At onee the 


“ Return to the woman you love so much,” he ssid, 
“return and make her yours. And as a sign that it 
is my will that she should be your wife, 1 make you 
Shy 


‘With a motion of his bright hand the deity removed 
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the unsightly scar, On quitting the Sun-country the 
gots Hla wilt iad won prrscabed Seance ai hier 
good gifts, and showed him a short route by which to 
return to Harth-land once more. 

Scar-face soon reached his home. When he sought 
his chiet’s daughter ahe did not know him at first, 50 
ich was the gleaming attire he bad obtained in the 
Sun-country, But when she at last recognized him 
she fell upon his breast with a glad cry. That same 
day she was, made his wife. The happy pair rased 
a ‘medicine’ lodge to the Sun-god, and henceforth 
Scar-face was called Smooth-face. 


‘The Legend of Pois 

A variant of this beautiful st is as follows : 

One summer morning « beautiful girl called Feather- 
woman, who had been sleeping outside her 
among the long prairie grass, awoke just ast 
Morning Star was rising above the horizon. She 
intently at it, and so beautiful did it seem that she fell 
deeply in love with it. She awakened her sister, who 
was lying beside her, and declared to her that she would 
marry nobody but the Morning Star. The people of 
her tribe ridiculed her because of what they considered 
her absurd preference ; so she avoided them as much 
‘as possible, and wandered alone, eating her heart out 
in secret for love of the Morning Star, who seemed to 
her unapproachable, 

‘One day she went alone to the river for water, and 
as she returned she beheld 2 young man standing 
before her. At first she took ‘him for one of the 
yong met of the tribe, and would have avoided him, 

nut he said : 


“Tam the Morning Star. I beheld you gazing uj 
waid'at mo; bod kage dik you lared mers 1 eereiod 
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your love, and have descended to ask you to go with 
‘me to my dwelling in the sky.”” 

Feather-woman trembled violently, for she knew 
that he who spoke to her was a god, and replied 
hesitatingly that she must bid farewell to her father 
and mother. But this Morning Star would not per- 
mit. He took a rich yellow plume from his hair and 
directed er told this obs band while she held 
ajuniper branch in the other, ‘Then he commanded 
her to close her eyes, and when she opened them again 
the was in the Sky-country, standing before » great 
and shining | Morning Star told her that this 
was the home of his parents, the Sun and Moon, and 
requested her to enter. It was daytime, s0 that the 
Sun was away on his diurnal round, but the Moon 
was at home. She welcomed Feather-woman xs the 
wife of her son, as did the Sun himself when he re- 
turned. The Moon clothed her in a aoft robe of 
buckskin, trimmed with elk’ teeth, Feather-waman 
was very happy, and dwelt contentedly in the lodge 
Mocung Saar They hada ie whom they 
called Star-boy. The Moon gave Feather-woman a 
root-digger, and told her that she could dig up all 
kinds of roots, but warned ker on no account to dig 
up the large turnip which grew near the home of the 
Spider Man, telling her that it would bring unhappiness 
to all of them if she did a0. 


The Great Turnip 
Feather-woman often saw the large turnip, but 
always avoided touching it, One day, however, her 
curiosity got the better of her, and she was tem 
to see what might be underneath it, She laid her 
little son on the ground and dug until her root-digper 
stuck fast. Two large cranes came flying overhead. 
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She these to help her. did s0, and 
Seer oan 


their work. The sight made her homesick and lonely, 
and as she went back to her lodge she cried softly 
to herself. When she arrived Morning Star 
earnestly at her, and said with a sorrowful 

sion of countenance : “You have dug up the sacred 
tania” 

‘The Moon and Sun were also troubled, and asked 
her the meaning of her sadness, and when she had 
told them they said that as she had disobeyed their 
injunction she must return to earth. Morning Star 
took her to the Spider Man, who let her down to earth 
by aweb, and the people beheld her coming to earth 
like a falling star. 


The Return to Earth 

She was welcomed by her parents, and returned with 
her child, whom she had brought with her from the 
Sky-country, to the home of her youth. But happi- 
ness never came back to her. She mourned ceaselessly 
for her husband, and one morning, climbing to the 
summit of a high mound, she watched the beautiful 
Morning Star rise above the horizon, just as on the 
day when she had first loved him. Stretching out her 
arms to the eastern. sky, she besought him passionately 
to take her back. Atlength he spoke to her. 

“‘Ivis because of your own sin,” he said, that 
ms for ever shut out from the Sky-country. eae 
® 


Gazing downward, she saw the camp of the Blackfeet” 
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THE BIG WATER 
disobedience has brought sorrow upon yourself and 
upon all your people,” r 

Her pleadings were in vain, and in despair she 
returned to her lodge, where her unhappy life soon 
came toa close. Her little son, Star-boy, was now an 
orphan, and the death of his iparents deprived 
him of all his earthly kindred. He was a shy, retirin 
timid boy, living in the deepest HOW 
standing his exalted station as grandchild of the Sun. 
But the most noticeable thing about him was a scar 
which disfigured his face, because of which he was 
given the name of Pots (Scar-face) by the wits of the 
tribe. As he grew older the scar became more pro- 
nounced, and ridicule and abuse were heaped upon 
him, When he became a man he fell in love wie 
maiden of surpassing been the daughies of a great 
chief of his tribe. She, however, laughed him to 
scorn, and told him that she would him when 
he removed the scar from his face. Pota, greatly 
saddened by her unkindness, consulted an old medicine- 

> woman, to see whether the scar might not be removed, 
She could only tell him that the mark had been placed 
on his face by the Sun, and that the Sun alone could 
remove it. This was melancholy news for Pot. 
How could he reach the abode of the Sun? Never- 
theless, encouraged by the old woman, he resolved 
to make the attempt. Gratefillly accepting her parting 
gift of pemmican and moccasins, he set off on a journey 
that was to last for many days. 


The Big Water 

After climbing mountains and traversing forests and 
wandering over trackless prairies he arrived at the Big 
Water (that is to say, the Pacific Ocean), on the shores 
of which he sat down, praying and fasting for three 
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days. On the third day, when the Sun was sinking 
telind the tim of the ocean, he saw a bright pathway 
leading straight to the abode of the Sun, He resolved 
to follow the shining trail, though he knew not what 
might lie before him in the great Sky-country. He 
acrived quite safely, however, at the wonderful lodge 
of the Sun. All night he hid himself outside the lodge, 
and in the morning the Sun, who was about to rea 
his daily journey, saw a ragged wayfarer lying by his 
door. He did not know that the intruder was his 
grandson, but, secing that he had come from the Earth- 
seatiyy he determined to kill him, and said so to his 
wife, the Moon. But she begged that the stranger's 
life should be spared, and Morning Star, who at that 
moment issued from the lodge, also gave Pota his 

rotection. Pots lived very happily in the lodge of the 
jun, and having on one occasion killed seven birds 
‘who were about to destroy Morning Star, he earned 
the gratitude of his grandparents. pe the request of 
Morning Star the Sun removed the scar on Pota’s face, 
him return with a message to the Blackfeet. 

If they would honour him once a year in a Sun Dance 
he would consent to heal their sick. The secrets of 
the Sun Dance were taught to Pota, two raven's feathers 
were placed in his hair, and he was given a robe of 
elk-skin. The latter, he was told, must only be worn 
a virtuous woman, who should then dance the Sun 
ice, 30 that the sick might be restored to health. 
From his father Pota received an enchanted ute anda 
magic song, which would win the heart of the maid he 


Pota came to earth by the Milky W: asthe 
Indians call it, the Wolfe Sloane te 
Blackfeet all that he had learned in the Sky-country. 
When they were thoroughly conversant with the Sua 


A BLACKFOOT DAY-AND-NIGHT MYTH 
Dance he returned to the Sky-country, the home of his 
father, accompanied by his beautiful bride. Here they 
dwelt ‘together happily, and Pota and the Morning Star 
travelled together threogh the sky. 


A Blackfoot Day-and-Night Myth 

Many stories are told by the Blackfoot Indians of 
their creator, Napi, and these chiefly relate to the 
manner in which he made the world and its inhabitants 

One myth connected with this deity tells how a 
India wes beta ite ned eo cibiren ped a We 
greatest indigence on roots and berries. This man had 
a dream in which he heard a voice command him to 
procure a large spider-web, which he was to hang on 
the trail of the animals where they passed through the 
forest, by which means he would obtain plenty AEE 
This he did, and on returning to the place in which he 
had hung the web he found deer and rabbits entangled 
in its magical meshes, These he killed for food, for 
which he was now never at a loss. 

Returning with his game_on his shoulders one 
morning, he discovered his wife perfuming herself with 
spices ite whicli ae laryed ver theres Fhe ses 
pected that she was thus making herself attractive for 
the benefit of some one else, but, preening silence, he 
told her that on the following day he would set his 
spider-web at a greater distance, as the game in the 
neighbouring forest was beginning to know the trap too 

Accordingly he went farther afield, and caught 
a deer, which he cut up, carrying f its meat back 
with him to his lodge. He told his wife where the 
remainder of the carcass was to be found, and asked 
her to go and fetch it. 

His wife, however, was not without her own sus- 
picions, and, concluding that she was being watched by 
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‘her husband, she halted at the top of the nearest hill 
and looked back to sce if he mas seers her. But 
he was sitting where she hi im, s0 she proceeded 
on her way.” ‘When she was quite out of sight the 
Indian himself climbed the hill, and, seeing that she 
was not in the vicinity, returned to the camp. He 
inquired of his chi ren where their mother went to 

er firewood, and jinted to a ch oF 
Laban Proceeding to the clump" of exfles 
trees, the man instituted a thorough search, and after a 
while discovered a den of rattlesnakes. Now it was 
one of these reptiles with which his wife was in love, s0 
the Indian in his wrath gathered fragments of dey wood 
and set the whole plantation ina blaze. ‘Then he 
feturned to his lodge and told his children what he had 
done, at the sane time warning them that ther mother 
would be wrathful, and bably attempt to 
Kill them all.” He further ad that he erra ai fee 
her return, but that they had better run away, and that 
he would provide them with three things which they 
would find of use. He then handed reunite, 
stick, a stone, and a bunch of moss, which they were to 
throw behind them should their mother pursue them, 
The children at once ran away, and their father hung 
the spider-web over the door of the lodge, Means 
While the woman had seen the blaze made by the dry 
timber-patch from a considerable distance, and in great 
anger turned and ran back to the | Attemptin 
to enter it, she was at once entangled in the meshes 
the spider-web. 


The Pursuing Head 
She struggled violently, however, and fucceeded in 
ting her head through the opening, whereupon her 
Pishand severed it from her shoulda wath bee ates 


THE FATE OF THE HEAD 
axe. He then ran out of the lodge and down the 
valley, hotly pursued by the woman's body, while her 
head olled aloog'the grouad in chase of the cildsen. 
‘The latter soon descried the grisly object rolling along 
in their tracks at great speed, and one of them quickly 
threw the stick behind him as he had been told to do. 
Instantly a dense forest sprang up in their rear, which 
for a space retarded their horrible pursuer. The chil- 
dren made considerable headway, but once more the 
severed head made its appearance, gnashing its teeth in 
a frenay of rage and tolling its eyes horribly, while it 
shrieked out threats which caused the children’s. blood 
to turn to water. 

Then another of the boys threw the stone which he had 
been given behind him, and instantly great mountain 
sprang up which occupied the land from sea to sea, so that 
Ge ppogan ob te hed we quite barred. It could 

eive no means of overcoming this immense barrier, 
und it encountered two rams feeding, which it asked ato 
makea way for itthrough the mountain, telling them 
iFihey woulda soikeeald aay tee eee oe sheep. 
The rams made a valiant effort to meet this request, and 
again and again fiercely rushed at the mountain, till their 
horns were eS broken and they could butt no 
longer. The bh wing impatient, called upon a 
alan po kala wites amslev Ea Be neighbourhiced' to 
tunnel a passage through the obstacle, and offered, if 
they mere succesful to mary the chief ant s x recom 
pense for their Izbours. The insects at once took up 
the task, and toiled incessantly until they tad made 2 
tunnel through which the head could 


‘The Fate of the Head 
The children were still running, but felt that the 
head had not abandoned pursuit. At last, after a long 
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interval, they observed it rolling after them, evident 
ts fieah as Ser. The child ho had the Bec oy 
moss now wet it and wrung out the water over their 
trail, and immediately an immense strait separated 
them from the land where they had been but a moment 
before. ‘The head, unable to stop, fell into this great 
Tithe Giles Seay a ehci da 

ie children, seeing that their was 
made araft and sailed back to the land from which toy 
had come, Arrived there, they journeyed eastward 
through many countries, peopled by many different 
tribes of Indians, in order to reach their own territory. 
When they arrived there they found it occupied by 
tribes unknown to them, 30 they resolved to separate, 
one going north and the other south. One of them 
was shrewd and clever, and the other simple and 
ingenious, The shrewd boy is he who made the white 
people and instructed them in their arts. The other, 
the simple boy, made the Blackfeet, but, being very 
stupid, was unable to teach them anything, He it was 
who was called Nipi, As for the mother's body, it 
continued to chase her husband, and is still following 
him, for she is the Moon and he is the Sun. If she 
succeeds in catching him she will slay him, and night 
will reign for evermore, but a3 long as he is able to 
grade her day and night will continue to follow one 
another. 


‘Nipi and the Buffalo-Stealer 

‘There was once a great famine among the Blackfeet, 
For months no buffaloes were killed, and the weaker 
members of the tribe dropped off one by one, while 
even the strong braves and hunters began to sink under 
the privation. The chief in despair prayed that the 
sxeator, Nipi, would send them fipi, mean 
20 


NAPI AND THE BUFFALO-STEALER 
while, was far away in the south, painting the plumage 
of the birds in perpeous tints, Nevertheless he heard 
the voice of the chief over all the distance, and hastened 
northward. 

Who has summoned me?” he demanded. 

“Jt was 1," said the chief humbly. “My people 
are starving, and unless relief comes soon I fear we 
must all perish.” 

aie Sell are food,” answered Napi. “I will 
provi ie for you." 

Taking with bem the chief's son, Népi travelled 
toward the west. As they went the youth prayed 
earnestly to the Sun, the Moon, and the Mornii 
Star, but his companion rebuked his impatience 
bade him hold his They crossed the Sweet 
Grass Hills, which Napi had made from buge handfuls 
of herbage, and where he loved to rest. Still there 
was no igi of guna, At length they reached a little 
lodge by the side of a river, and Nipt called a halt. 

“There dwells the cause of your misfortunes,” said 
he, “He who lives in that. is the Buffalo-stealer, 
He it is who has takenall the herds from the prairies, 
so that there is none left.” 

To further his design, Napi took the shape of a dog, 


the little son 


with him. 

“ Very well," said his mother ; “take that stick and 
drive it to the lodge.” 

But the boy's father frowned angrily. 

“J do not like the look of the beast,” he said. “Send 
it away.” 

The boy refused to part with the dog, and his mother 
wanted the stick to gather roots with, so the father was 
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obliged to give way. Still he did not show am good. 
silts eee Ghaitallewingiday, he want cot oe 
the lodge, and in a short time returned with x buffalo, 
which he skinned and prepared for cooking. His wife, 
who was in the woods gathering berries came home 
toward ling, and at husband's bidding cooked 

of the b meat. The ite boy incired i 

ther's anger again by giving « piece of meat to thedog, 

et Eipee hot told yoy" Gil Bei lonsteates pa 
“that he is an evil thing? Do not touch him.” 

‘That night when all was silent Napi and the chief's 
son resumed their human form and supped off the 
buffalo-meat. 

“It is Buffalo-stealer who keeps the herds from 
coming near the Blackfoot camp,” said Nap, “Walt 
till moraing and sce.” 


The Herds of Butfalo-Stealer 
In the morning they were once more dog and stick. 
When the woman and her child awoke they set off for 
the woods agsin, the former taking the stick to dig for 
roots, the latter calling for his little dog to accompany 
Mins “Alas! when thay veactiol the spat they had 
fixed upon for root-gathering operations both dow and 
sick had vanished |"And this was the reason for their 
isappearance. As the dog was trotting through the 
Wood he had observed an opening like the mouth of 
‘cavern, all but concealed by the thick undergrowth, and 
in the aperture he perceived a buffalo, His short, 
sharp barking attracted the attention of the stick, which 
promptly wrigeled snake-wise after him. Within the 
‘cavern were great herds of deer and bufilo, enough to 
vide the Blackfeet with food for years and years. 
pi ran among them, barking, and they were driven 
out to the prairie, 
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THE HERDS OF BUFFALOSTEALER 

When Buffalo-stealer returned and discovered his 
loss his wrath knew no bounds. He questioned his 
wife and son, but they denied all knowledge of the 
affair. 

“Then,” said he, “it is that wretched little dog of 
yours, Where is he now?” 

But the child could not tell him. 

“ We lost him in the woods,” said he. 

“J shall kill him,” shouted ‘the man, “and 1 shall 
break the aa well I" . ion 

‘Nipi overheard the threat, and to the long 
lapse) old buffalo, He advised the stick to con= 
ceal itself in the buffalo’s hair also, and so the twain 
escaped unnoticed from the cave, much as did Ul 
from the Cyclops’ cavern. Once again they took the 
form of men, and drove # herd of buffalo to the Black- 
foot camp, while Buffalo-stealer and his family sought 
them in vain. 

The people met them with delighted acclamations, 
and the famine was atan end. Yet there were still 
some difficulties in the way, for when they tried to get 
the herd into the enclosure a large grey bird so 
frightened the animals with its dismal note that they 
refused to enter, This occurred so often that Nipi 
suspected that the grey bird was no other than Buffalo~ 
stealer, “Changing himself into an otter, he lay by the 
side of a river and pretended to be dead. ‘The greedy 
bird saw what he thought to be a dead otter, and 

wanced upon it, whereupon Nipi seized him by the 
Tee anc bore het ors Bioanal per or punish- 
ment he was tied over the smoke-hole of the wigwam, 
where his grey feathers soon became black and his life 
a burden to him. 

“Spare me!" he cried, “Let me return to my 
wife and child. They will surely starve.” rae 
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His pitcous appeals moved the heart of Napi, and 
he let him go, but not without an admonition. 

“Go," said he, “and hunt for food, that you may 
support your wife and child. But do not take more 
than you need, or you shall die.” 

Tie bird did as he was bidden. But to this day the 
feathers of the raven are black, and not grey. 


The Story of Kutoyia 

‘There once lived on the banks of the Missouri an 
old couple who had one daughter, their only child. 
When she grew to bea woman she had a suitor who 
‘was cruel and overbearing, but 28 she loved him her 
parents offered no opposition to their marriage. Indeed, 
they gave the bride the best part of their possessions 
fora dowry, so that she and her husband were rich, 
while her father and mother lived in a poor lodge 
had very little to eat. The wicked son-in-law took 
advantage of their kindness in every way. He forced 
the old man to accompany him on his bunting expedi- 
tions, and then refused to share the game with him, 
Sometimes one would kill a buffalo and sometimes the 
other, but always it was the younger man who got the 
best of the meat and who made himself robes and 
mocatns from the hide ; a8 

jus the aged couple were neatly perishing 

cold and es Gly when shee hosbead. ees oa 
hunting would the daughter venture to carry a morsel 
of meat to her parents. 

Op one ovation the younger man, elle Bi 
overbearing way ta his father-in-law, bidding hi 
ie bembehect. “The olf mee, cotuant bf want 
almost to 2 skeleton, was too much afraid of the tyrant 
to venture to disobey him, so he accompanied him in 
the chase. Ere long they encountered a fine buffalo, 
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HOW KUTOYIS WAS BORN 
whereupon both drew their bows and fired. But it was 
the arrow of the elder man which pierced the animal and 
brought it to the ground. The old man set himself to 
skin the buffalo, for his son-in-law never shared in these 
tasks, but left them to hiscompanion, While he was thus 
engaged the latter observed a drop of blood on one of his 
arrows which had fallen to the ground, 

‘Thinking that even a drop of blood was better than 
nothing, he replaced the arrow in its quiver and sct 
off home. As it happened, no more of the buffalo 
than that fell to hin share, he reat being. appropristed 
by his son-in-law. 

On his return the old man called to his wife to heap 
fuel on the fire and put on the kettle. She, thinking 
he had brought home some buffalo-meat, hastened to 
do his bidding. She waited curiously till the water in 
the kettle had boiled; then to her surprise she saw him 
place in it an arrow with a drop of blood on it. 


How Kutoris was Bora 
“Why do you do that?” she asked, 
“Something will come of it,” he replied. “My 

spirit tells me so.” 

‘They waited in silence. 

adgeihe oytip of a cal Hill farhaly, eat 

I a chil A 

carteialyy Ostol couplet eA Abell of cha uae 

and there within was a little baby boy. 

& He shall bring us good luck,” said the old Indian, 

They called the child Kutoyis—that is, “Drop of 
Blood ‘—and wrapped him up as is customary with 
Indian babies. 

“Let us tell our son-in-law,” said the old man 
“chat it is 2 litde girl, and he will let it live. If we 
say it ia a boy he will surely kill it.” 

’ 
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Kutoyis beeame a great favourite in the little lodge 
to which he had come. He was laughing, and 


wurst the lashings and grown before their eyes into 
lial secseg isan Decency erailtiniod coe 


about 

Give me some arrows,” said he, “and 1 will bring 

yu food." i 

“We have no arrows," replied the old man, on! 
four arrow-heads." Satin 

Katoyis fetched some wood, from which he cut a 
fine bow, and shafts to fit the flint arrow-heads. He 

the old Indian to lead him toa good hunting- 
ground, and when he had done 90 they quickly killed 
4 magnificent buffalo, 

Meanwhile the old Indian had told Kutoyis how 
badly his son-in-law had treated: him, and as they were 
skinning the buffalo who should pass by but the subject 
of their conversation. Kutoyis hid behind the 
animal to see what would happen, and a moment later 
the angry voice of the son-in-law was heard. 

Getting noreply, the unter fitted an arrow 
to his bow and ine it Spoon Gest Enraged at 
the cruel act, Kutoyis rose from his hiding-pllace behind 
the dead buifalo and fired all his arrows at the young 
man, whom he slew, He afterward gave food in 
plenty to the old man and his wife, and bade them 


return to their home. They were delighted to find 
sha 


KUTOYIS ON HIS TRAVELS 
themsclves once more free from persecution, but their 
daughter wept so much that Kutoyis asked her 
whether she would have another husband or whether 
she wished to follow her first spouse to the Land of 
Shadows, as she must do if she persisted in lamenting 
him, 

‘The lads forse former seeders the lesser 
evil, and Kutoyis found her an excellent husband, with 
whom she lived happily for 2 long time. 


Katoyis on his Teavela 

At length Kutoyis tired of his monotonous life, and 
desired to see more of the world. So his host directed 
him to a distant village, where he was welcomed by two 
old women. They set before their handsome guest the 
best fare at their dis which was buffalo-meat of a 
rather unattractive appearance. 

“ Is there no good meat?" queried Kutoyis. 


was occupied by a fierce bear, who seized upon all the 
goed mest and left only the dry, poor sort for kis 
neighbours. Without hesitation Kutoyis went out 
epiacaig ices ace a eet 
women, desirin to the 
og eine ae 
the big bear could not fl to see it nent 
‘This they did, and ure enough one of cubs 
Sette pated eck ocean Kutoyis, who 
hhad been lying in wait, rushed out and hit the animal 
as hard as he could. ‘The cub carried his tale of woe 
to his father, and the big bear, growling threats of 
vengeance, gathered his whole family round him and 


rushed to the lodge of the old women, intending to 

kill the bold hunter. 
However, Kutoyis was more than a match for all of 
aus 
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them, and very soon the bears were slain. Still he 
was unsatisfied, and longed for further adventures, 

Tell me,” said he, “where shall I find another 


village ? 


‘The Wrestling Woman 

“There is a village by the Big River,” said the old 
women, “but you must not go there, for a wicked 
woman dwells in it who wrestles with and slays all 
who approach.” 

No sooner did Kutoyis hear this than he determined 
to seck the village, for his mission was to destroy evil 
beings who were a danger to his fellow.men. So in 
spite of the disstasions of the old women he departed. 

As he i been wraenes the woman came out of her 
lodge on the the stranger and invited him 
hated 

“I cannot,” said he, pretending to be frightened. 

The woman mocked and jecred at him, while he 
made various excuses, but all the time he was observing 
how the land lay. When he drew nearer he saw that 
she had covered the ground with sharp flints, over which 
she had strewn grasa. At last he said: “Very well, I 
will wrestle with you." 

It was no wonder that she had killed many braves, 
for she was very strong. But Kutoyis wasstill stronger. 
With all her skill she could not throw him, and at 
ahe grew tired, and was herself thrown on. the sharp 
fiints, on which she bled to death. The people rejoiced 
greatly when they heard of her death, and Kutoyis 
wes nivel acclaimed as.a hero. 

Kautoyis did many other high deeds before he de- 
parted to the Shadowland, and when he went he left 


sorrow in many lodges, 
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CHAPTER IV: IROQUOIS MYTHS 
AND LEGENDS 


Iroquois Gods and Herors 
HE myths of the Iroquois are of exceptional 
| interest because of the portraits they present 
of several semi-historical heroes. The earliest 
substratum of the myths of this people deals with the 
adventures of their principal deity, Hi'aun,the Thunder- 
god, who, with his brother, the West Wind, finally 
overcame and exterminated the powerful race of Stone 
Giants. Coming to a Ister period, we find that a 
number of legends cluster round the names of the 
chiefs Atotarho and Hiawatha, who in all probability 
at one time really existed. ‘These present a good ine 
stance of the rapidity with which myth gathers round a 
famous name. Atotarho, the mighty warrior, is now 
regarded as the wizard par excellence of the lroquois, 
but probably this does not result from the fact that 
he was cunning and cruel, a8 some writers on the tribe 
appear to think, but from the circumstance that asa 
great warrior he was clothed in x garment of serpents, 
and these reptiles, besides being looked upon as powerful 
wwar-phiysic, lso possessed a deep magical significance 
Ths orginal Hinwatha (He who secks the Wampum. 
belt) is pictured as the futher of a long line of persons 
of the sime name, who appear to have been important 
functionaries in the tribal government. To him was 
ascribed the honour of having established the great 
confederacy of the Iroquois, which 30. long rendered 
them formidable opponents to the tribes which sur- 
rounded them, Like many other heroes in myth— 
the Celtic Mananan, for example—Hiawatha 
A magic canoe which would obey his slightest behest, 
and in which he finally quitted ‘the terrestrial sphere 
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for that shadowy region towhich all heroes finally take 
their departure. 


Hi'oun 
Many interesting myths are related of the manner in 
which Hi'nun destroyed the monsters and giants which 
infested the early world. A hunter, caught in a heavy 
thunder-shower, took refuge in the woods. Crouch. 
ing under the shelter of a great tree, he became aware 
Binsnayscecics Wee wits urged him to follow it. 
He was conscious of a sensation of slowly rising from 
the earth, and he soon found himself gazing downward 
from a point near the clouds, the height of many trees 
from the ground, He was surrounded by beings who 
had all the appearance of men, with one among them 
who seemed to be theirchief. Theyasked him to cast 
Bee ce coer th ati ad Sells tine aap 
could see a huge water-serpent. le to 
uch jationstery the, chist? abccstediites Sin 
sacred ointment, which gave him supernatural sight 
and permitted him to bebold a dragon-like shape in 
the watery depths far below him. The chief com- 
manded one of his warriors to dispatch the monster, 
but arrow after arrow failed to transfix it, whereupon 
the hunter was requested to display his skill as an 
archer. Drawing his bow, he Palaphatetin i 
arrow whizzed down the depths and was speedily 
Hcy Bate sails cocntinn erro ets 
¢ below, the body of the 3 leapir 
the blood-stained wer with dreadhal weihings. and 
contortions. So appalling was the din that rose up 
tothem that even the heavenly beings by whom the 
ee vis aurrounded fell into a great trembling ; 
jut: us tempest of sound subsided, and the 
hiage bulk of Ey ra 


- the mortally wounded serpent sank back 
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THE THUNDERERS 
into the lake, the surface of which became gradually 
more still, until finally all was peace once more. The 
chief thanked the hunter for the service he had rendered, 
and he was conducted back to earth. ‘Thus was man 
first brought into contact with the beneficent Hi'nun, 
and thus did he learn the existence of a power which 
would protect him from forces unfriendly to humanity. 


The Thunderers 
Once in early Iroquois days three braves set out 
upon an ition, After they had journeyed for 


some time a misfortune occurred, one of their number 
breaking his leg. The others fashioned a litter with 
the object of carrying him back to his home, as Indian 
custom exacted.  Retracing their steps, they came to a 
range of high mountains, the steep slopes of which 
taxed their st to the utmost. To rest them- 
selves they placed the disabled man on the ground and 
withdrew to a little distance. 
«Why should we be thus burdened with a wounded 
man 2 sid one fo the thier ae 
“You speak truly,” was the rejoinder, « 
should we, indeed, Stee is hut et come ‘upon He 
by reason of his own carelessness 2” 
‘As they spoke ther eyes met in a mening glance 
and one of them toa or pit openis 
i te sie of he mountain at ede from the 
e where they were sitting. Returning to the injured 
eeglcnaerl yee abouts proceed on the 
josthe, and when pusing thebrink ofthe pit muddesly 
wurled him into it with great force. ‘Then without 
loss of time they set their faces homeward. When they 
arrived in camp they reported that their comrade had 
died of wounds received in fight, but that he bad not 
fallen into the enemy's hands, having received careful 
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attention from them in his dying moments and honour- 
able burial. The unfortunate man’s aged mother was 
prostrate with grief at the sad news, but was somewhat 
relieved tothink tiatHer ‘son had been kindly ministered 
to at the end. 

When the braye who had been thrown into the pit 
regained his senses after the severe fall he had sustained 
he perceived a man of venerable aspect bending over 
him seals, When this person saw that the 
young man ined consciousness he asked him 
what had been the intention of his comrades in so 
cruelly casting him into that abyss, The young man 
replied that his fellows had become tired of carrp- 
ing him and had thus rid themselves of him. The 
old hermit—for so he seemed to be—made a hasty 
examination of the Indian's ies, and announced 
that he would speedily cure him, on one condition. 
The other pledged his word to accept this, whatever 
it might be, whereupon the recluse told him that all he 

was that he should hunt for him and bring 
home to him such gameashe should slay, To this the 
brave gave'a ready assent. ae ea no Boe 
in performing his part of the bargain, He applied 
herbs to his juries and assiduously tended his guest, 
who made a speedy and satisfactory recovery. The 
grateful warrior, once more enabled to follow the 
chase, brought home many trophies of his skill as 
hunter to the cave on the mountain-side, and soon the 
pair had formed a strong attachment. One day, when 
in the forest, the warrior encountered an enormous 
bear, which he succeeded in slaying after a desperate 
struggle. As he was pondering how best he could 
remove it tothe cave he became aware of « murmur of 
voices behind him, and ier Sova he saw three 
men, oF beings in'the shape men, clad in strange 
320 
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diaphanous garments, standing near. In reply to his 
question a Erwhat beanght them there, thee told hint 
they were the Thun or people of Hi'nus, 
whose mission it was to keep the earth in good order 
for the benefit of humanity, and to slay or destroy 
every agency inimical to mankind, They told him that 
the old man with whom he had been residing was by no 
means the sort of person he seemed to think, and that 
they had come to earth with the express intention of 
compassing his destruction, In this they requested his 
assistance, and promised him thatif he would vouchsate 
it he would speedily be transported back to his mother's 
‘Overjoyed at this proposal, the hunter did not 
scruple to return to the cave and tell the hermit that 
he ad killed the bear, which he wished is help in 
inging home, The old man seemed uneasy, 
ad ‘begged hialito, esmice Ueakneaa tal teat 
whether he perceived the least sign of clouds, The 
young brave reassured him and told him that not « 
cloud was to be seen, whereupon, emerging from his 
fale, Metis for the spot where fe bear was 
lying. " Hastily picking up the carcass, he requested 
His companion to place it ll on kis shoulders: which 
the young man did, expressing surprise at his great 
strength. He had proceeded with his burden for some 
distance when a terrific clap of thunder burst from the 
menacing Black clouds which bad spesdily gathered 
overhead. In great terror the old man threw down his 
load and commenced to run with an agility which belied 
his years, but when a second peal broke forth he 
suddenly ‘assumed the shape of gigantic porcupine, 
which dashed through the undergrowth, discharging 
its quills like arrows as it ran, A veritable hail of 
thunderbolts now crashed down upon the creature's 
spiny back. As it reached the entrance to the cave 
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one larger than the rest struck it with such tremendous 
force that it rolled dead into its den, 

Then the Thunderers swooped down from the sky 
in triumph, mightily pleased at the death of ‘heir 
victim. The young hunter now requested them to 
discharge the promise they had made him to transport 
Kim back to his mother's lodge <5 having fastened 

joud-wings on his shoulders, they speedily brought 
ial tuleheh: cateyiig hia carefully through the air and 
depositing him just outside the hut. ‘The widow was 
delighted to see her son, whom she had believed to be 
long desd, and the Thunderers were so pleased with 
the assistance he had lent them that they asked him to 
accompany them in their monsterdestroying mission 
every spring. He assented, and on one of these expe 
disshs dew ativan diate fom accents pool. 
‘When he rejoined his companions they observed tht 
the water with which his lips were moist had caused 
them to shine as if smeared’ with oil. At their request 
he indicated the pool from which he had drunk, and 
they informed him that in its depths there dwelt a 
monster for which they had searched for years. With 
that they hurled a te thunderbolt into the pool, 
which immediately dried up, revealing an immense 
ee of the species which destroys the standing aoe 

monster was, indeed, the King of Grubs, and his 

death set back the conspiracies of his kind for many 
generations. The youth subsequently returned to 
earth, and having narrated to the members of his tribe 
the services which Hi'nun had performed on their 
behalf they considered it fitting to institute a special 
worship of the deity, and, in fact, to make him supreme 
god of their nation. “Even to-day many Iroquois allude 
to Hi'nun as their grandfather, and evince extraordinary 
Veneration at the mention of his name, 
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HIAWATHA 

Hiawatha 

Much confusion exists with regard to the true status 
of the reputed Iroquois hero Hiawatha. We find him 
variously represented as a historical personage sad a 
mythical demi-god, and as belonging to the 
Iroquois and the Algonquins, In solid history and in 
the wildest myth he is a figure of equal import 
This confusion is largely due to. the popularity of 
Longfellow's poem Hiawatha, which by its very excel- 
lence has given the ee prominence to the fallacies 
it contains. The fact is that Longfellow, following 
in the path of Schoolcraft, has really confused seo 
personages in the character of Hiawatha, one the 
entirely mythical Manabozho, or Michabo—which 
name he at first intended to bestow on his pocm— 
and the other the almost wholly historical Hiawath: 
Manabozho, according to tradition, was a demi 
of the Ojibways, and to him, and not to Hiawatl 
must be credited the exploits described in the poem. 
There is no doubt that myths have grown up round 
the name of the Iroquois hero, for myth is the ivy that 
binds all historical ruins and makes them pit jue 
to the eye; but it has been wed that there is a 
solid structure of fact behind. the legendary stories of 
Hiawatha, and even the perio of his activity has heen 
fixed with tolerable accuracy by modern American 
historians, 

Hiawatha, or Hai-en-Wat-ha, was a chief of Iro- 
qusis sock, belonging cither to the Onondaga or the 

lohawk tribe. His most important feat was the 
union of the Five Nations of the Iroquois into a Grand 

gue, an event which was of more than national 

Significance, since it so largely affected the fortunes of 
European peoples when they afterward fought for 
American supremacy. As the Five Nations are known 
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to have come together in the sixteenth century, it 
follows that Hiawatha must have lived and worked 
about that time. In later days the League was called 
the Six Nations, and still more recently the Seven 
Nations. 

When the Iroquois, or ‘Long House People,’ were 
found by the French and Dutch they occupied the 
Risch a Slated New York State, and were 
at a much more advanced stage of culture than most of 
the Indian tribes. ‘They tilled the ground, cultivating 
Scie eetareasendl were hee in the arts cies 
and diplomacy. were strengthened by 
the Grand League, A * Kay hee Kore aie 
has been said, was founded by the chief Hiawatha, and 
ere much the most important of the North American 
tribes. 

If-we look to tradition for an account of the origin 
of the Grand League, we learn that the union was 
effected by Hiawatha in the fourteenth century. ‘The 
Hurons and Iroquois, we are told, were at one time one 
people, but later they separated, the Hurons going to 
the lake which is named after them, and the juois 
to New York, where their five tribes were united under 
a General Council, But tradition is quite evidently 
wrong in assigning so earl a date to this important 
eae foe ge alte smcithersh of the Iroquois 
family (that which comprises the Mohawks and the 
Oneitas) has left but few traces of an early occupation, 
and in the shape of some old town-sites, are 
judged to belong to the latter part of the sixteenth 
century. 


The extly connexion between the Iroquois and the 
Hurons, and. their subsequent. separation, remains 
undisputed. The Iroquois family was divided into 
two branches, the Sinnekes (Onondagas, Cayugas, and 
bo | 
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Senects) and the, Caniengas (Mohawks and Oneida), 
of which the subdivisions composed the Five Nations, 
The Sree had established cones in cs ‘western 

ction of New York, and the Caniengas at Hochelaga 
{Montreal and elsewhere on the Se bance, where 
they lived amicably enough with their Algonquin neigh- 
hours, But in 1560 a quarrel arose between the 
Caniengas and the eRe) in which the latter 
called tn the aid of the Hurons. This was the begin. 
ning of a long war, in which the Caniengas had the 
worst of it. Gradually the Caniengas were driven 
along the shores of Lake Champlain and Lake George 
till they reached the valley of the Mohawk River, where 
they established themselves in a country bordering on 
that of the Onondagas. 

Now the Onondagas were a formidable tribe, fierce 
and warlike, and the Caniengas, being long accustomed 
to war, were not the most ble of nations, and 
ef eilonig ies car excel’ etopertyttersalataie ke 
were at war with the Hurons. At the os of the 
Onondagas was the great chief Atotarho, whose san- 

inary exploits pal Peedi had become 
Sieraiead/oF thal weigh toatitecpiean aan among 
warriors was the generous Hiawatha. Hiawathawas 
with horror at the sight of the suffering caused 
Atotarho's expeditions, and already his statesman’s 
mind was forming projects of peace. He saw that in 
confederation lay the means not only of preserving 

tion” Hie pecnle; bat cbwettaeaitie Giles 
Foes as well th two consecutive years he alle an 
assembly to consider his plan, but on each occasion the 
grim presence of Atotarho ‘made discussion im 
sible, Hiawatha in despair fled from the land of the 
Snondagas journeyed eastward through the country 
of the Oneidas, and at last took up his residence 
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confederati 
plans, and to work along with him. Messe: 


chiefs signed a treaty inay; the ferenh 
Kom ‘An embassy fo the Onondigas was Failesn 
as Atotarho persistently obstructed the new scheme ; 


Fa Se Spooning that Atotarho 
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So powerful did the League become that the name 
of ‘Lang House People’ wes held in the greatest awe. 
They annihilated their ancient enemies, the Hurons, 
and they attacked and subdued the Micmics, Moki 
cans, Pawnees, Algonquins, Cherokees, and man; 
other ‘tibes. ‘Thevefiee ef the League on Briti 
history is incalculable. When the Frenchman Champ- 
lain arrived in 1611 he interfered on behalf of the 
Haurons, an action whose far-reaching consequences he 
could not foresce, but from that period dated the 
hatred of the Iroquois for the French which ensured 
Britain's success in the long between the 
European nations in America, Without the assistance 
of the native factor, who shall say how the struggle 
might have ended ? 

iat the Iroquois were not al a bloodthirsty 
people. A strong bond of brotherhood existed between 
the Five Nations, among themselves they were kind and 
gentle, and in at least Hiawatha’s dream of peace 
wasrealized. It is not, of course, very easy to say how 
far Hiawatha intended the scheme of universal brother- 
hood with which he is credited. Whether he conceived 
a Grand embracing all the nations of the earth 
or whether his full ambition was realized in the union 
of the Five Nations is a point which history docs not 
make clear. But evenin themore limited sence his work 
was a one, and the lofty and noble character 
which Longfellow has given to his hero seems not 
unsuited to the actual Hiawatha, who realizes the ideal 
of the ‘noble savage” more fly perhsps, than any 
one else in the annals of primitive peoples. 

As in the case of ng Arthur and. Dietrich of 
Berne, many myths soon gathered round the popular 
and rev noe of Hiawatha. Among barbarians 
three, or even tro, generations usually suffice to render 
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‘The Stone Giante 

‘The Iroquois belicved that in early days there existed 
a malignant race of giants whose bodies were fashioned 
out of stone. It is difficult to say how the idea of 
such beings arose, but it is possible that the generally 
distributed conception of a gigantic race springing from 
Mother Earth was in this instance fused with another 
belief that stones and rocks composed the earth's bony 
framework. We find an example of this belief in the 
beautifill old Greek myth of Deucalion and Pyrrha, 
which much resembles that of Noah. When after the 
great fiood which submerged Hellas the survivors’ ship 
grounded upon Mount Parnassus they inquired of the 
oracle of Themis in what manner the human race might 
be restored. They were bidden by the oracle to veil 
themselves and to throw the bones of their mother 
behind them, These they interpreted to mean the 
stones of the earth. Picking up loose pieces of stone, 
they cast them over their shoulders, and from those 
thrown by Deucalion there sprang men, while those 
cast hy Pyrrha became women. 

These Stone Giants of the Iroquois, dwelling in the 
far west, took counsel with one another and resolved to 
inyade the Indian territory and eterminate the ree 4 
men, A Indians just starting on the war-pa 
were appried of the invasion, and. ware biden By the 
gods to challenge the giants tocombat. This they did, 
tnd the opposing bands faced cach other ata spot near 
a great gulf, But as the monsters advanced upon their 
human enemies the god of the west wind, who was 
a8 


WITCHES AND WITCHCRAFT 
lying in wait for them, swooped down upon the Titans, 
a the they were Mutled over Wie cdige of the’ gale Gr 
down into the darke abyss below, where they perished 
miserably. 


The Pigmies 

In contradistinction to. their belie giants, the 
Iroquois imagined the existence of a race of pigmies, 
wha ubid maayoritha esibowa tof the “Pesce 
gnomes. They were responsible for the beauty of 
terrestrial scenery, which they carved und sculptured in 
cliff, scar, and rock, and, like the thunder-gods, they 
protected’ the human race against the many monsters 
which infested the world in carly times. 


Witches and Witchcraft 

‘The Iroquois belief in witchcraft was very strong, 
and the following tale is supposed to account for the 
origin of witches and s - A boy who was out 
hunting found a snake the colours of whose skin were 


aya iab Mie dete procured apakeatiial placed 
them in the bowl Observing some men of the tribe 
rubbing ointment on their eyes to enable them to see 
more clearly, he used some of the water from the bowl 
in which the snakes were immersed upon his own, and 
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Jo! he found on climbing a tall tree that nothing was 
iden from hin sight, which pierced all intervening 
obstacles. He could see far into the earth, where lay 
hidden precious stones and rich minerals.” His sight 
Pierced the trunks of trecs; he could see through 
mountains, and could discern objects lying deep down 
in the bed of a river. 

He concoded thatthe greater the number of reptiles 


the esscatial ell they contained dropped ines the water 
with the result that the activity of the beings which bad 
teen 20 strangely bred in it was increased In course 
af ine he found that by merely placing one of his 

in the liquid and pointing it at any person he 
could instantly bewitsh Hon. He added’ ehre room 
to the water in the bowl, some of which he then 
drank, By blowing this from his mouth a great light 
was produced, by rubbing his eyes with it he could see 
in the dark, and by other appliatons of ithe could 
render himself invisible, or ike the shape of a snake. 
If he dipped an arrow into the liquid and discharged it 
at any living being it would kill it although it might 
not strike it, Not content with discovering this magic 
Aid the youth resolved to serch for antidotes fi 
and these he collected. 


A ‘Medicine’ Legead 

A similar legend is told by the Senecas to account! 
for the origin of thei tinge Nearly swo hundred 
years ago—in the savage estimation this is a very grew 
Period of time—an Indian. went into the woods on 
a hunting expedition. One night while asleep in his 
solitary camp he was awakened by a great noise of 
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singing and drum-beating, such as is heard at festivals, 
Starting up, he made his way to the place whence the 
sounds came, and although he could not see any one 
there he observed a heap of corn and a large 
vine with three on it, and three ears of corn 
which lay apart from the rest, Feeling very uncasy, 
he once more pursued his hunting operations, and when 
night came again laid himself down to rest. But his 
sleep was destined to be broken yet a second time, and 
awaking he perceived a man bending over him, ‘who 


said in tones: 
“Beware : what you saw was sacred. ‘You déserve to 


A rustling among the branches denoted the presence 
of a number of people, who, after some hesitation, 
gathered round the hunter, and informed him that 
they would pardon his curiosity and would tell him 
their secret. “The great medicine for wounds,” said 
the man who had first awakened him, ‘is squash and 
corn, Come with me and 1 will teach you how to 
make and apply it.” 

With thets words he ld the hunter to the spot at 
which he had surprised the ‘ medicine "making 0} 
tions on the eke t, where he hats pares 
and a strange-looking which seemed as if 
made of iron. Chanting aweird song, the people circled 
slowly round the bush to the accompaniment of a 
rattling of gourd-shells, On the hunter's asking them 
to explain this procedure, one of them heated a stick 
and thrust it right through his cheek. He immediately 
applied some of the ‘medicine’ to the wound, so that 
it healed instantly, Having thus demonstrated the 
ower ofthe drug they sang tune which they called 
the ‘ medicine-song,’ which their pupil learnt by heart. 

‘The hunter then turned to depart, and all at once he 
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saw that the beings who surrounded him were not 
human, as he had thought, but animals—foxes, bears, 
and beavers—who fled as he looked at them. ‘Surprised 
and even terrified at the turn matters had taken, he 
made his way homeward with all speed, conning over 
the prescription which the strange beings had given him 
the while. They had told him to take one stalk of 
corn, to dry the cob and pound it very fiae, then to 
take one squash, cut it up and pound it, and to mix the 
whole with water from a running stream, near its source. 
‘This prescription he used with very great success among 
his people, and it proved the origin of the great 
‘medicine Uo Senecas. Once a year at the season 
when the deer changes his coat th repare it as the 
forest folk did, singing the weird song’ and. dancin 
round it to the rhythmic accompaniment of the gourd, 
shell rattles, while they burn tobacco to the gods. 


Great Head and the Tea Brothers 

It was commonly believed among the Iroquois 
Indians that there existed a curious and malevolent 
being whom they called Great Head. This odd 
sreature was merely an enormous head poised on 
slender legs. He made his dwelling on a rugged rock, 
ad directly he saw any living Parton approach he 
would growl fiercely in true hion : 1 see thee, 
Tsee thee! Thou shalt dies 

Far away in a remote spot an orphaned family of 
ten boys lived with their uncle, The older brothers 
Went out every day to hunt, but the ones, not 
Yet fted for rigorous 2 Tite, remaiet a Nezée at 
their uncle, or at least did not venture much beyond 
the immediate vicinity of their lodge. One day the 
hunters did not return at their usual hour, As the 
evening passed without bringing any sign of the missing 
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GREAT HEAD AND THE TEN BROTHERS 
Jouths the litle band at home became alarmed. At 
length the eldest of the boys left in the lodge volun 
teered to ga in search of his brothers. Flis uncle 
consented, and he set off, but he did not return, 

In the morning another brother said: I will go to 
seek my brothers.” Having obtained permission, he 
went, but he also did not come back. Another and 
another took upon himself the task of finding the lost 
hunters, but of the searchers as well as of these sought 
for there was no news forthcoming, At length onl 
the youngest of the lads remained at home, and to hit 
entreatics to be allowed to seck for his brothers the 
uncle turned a deaf ear, for he feared to lose the last of 
his young nephews, 

‘One day when uncle and nephew were out in the forest 
the latter fancied he heard a deep groasi, which seemed to 
proceed from the earth exactly under his feet. ‘They 
stopped tolisten. “Thesound was repeated—unmistak- 
ablya human groan. Hastily they began digging in the 
‘arth, andinamomentor two came upon aman coveted 
with mould and apparently unconscious. 

The pair carried the unfortunate one to theirlodge, 
where they rubbed him with bear's oil till he recovered 
consciousness. When he was able to speak he could 
give no explanation of how he came to be buried 
alive. He had been out hunting, he said, when 
suddenly his mind became a blank, and he remembered 
nothing more il he found himself in the lodge with 
the old man and the boy. His hows begged the 
stranger to stay with them, and they sov3 
that he was no ordinary mortal, hut a powerful 

cian, At times he b very strangely. One 
Right rwhilaral great sort cagell pAinooe esc 
restlessly on his couch instead of going to'sleep. At 

last he sought the old uncle, 
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“Do you hear that noise?" he said. “That is my 
brother, Great Head, who is riding on the wind. Do 
you not hear him howling?” 

‘The old man considered this astounding speech for 
amoment; then he asked: “ Would he come here if 
you sent for him ?”” 

No," said the other, thoughtfully, but we might 
bring him here by magic. Should he come you must 
haye food ready for him, in the shape of huge blocks 
of maple-wood, for that is what he lives on." 

The stranger departed in search of his brother Great 
Head, taking with him his bow, and on the way he 
came across a hickory-tree, whose roots provided him 
with arrows. About midday he drew near to the 
dwelling of his brother, Great Head. In order to see 
without being seen, he changed himself into’ a_mole, 
and crept through ‘the grass till he saw Great Head 
perched ona rock, frowning fiercely. “I see thee!" he 
growled, with his wild eyes fixed on an owl. The 
man-mole drew his bow and shot an arrow at Great 
Head, The arrow became larger and larger as it flew 
toward the monster, but it returned to him who had 
fired it, and as it did so it regained its natural size 
‘The man seized it and rushed back the way he had 
come. Very soon he heard Great Head in pursuit, 

wuffing and snorting along on the wings of @ hurricane. 

ea the erature bad almost overtaken him he turned 
and discharged another arrow. Again and again | 
repulsed his pursuer in this ahion Suit he lured him 
to the lodge where his benefactors lived. When Great 
‘Head burst into the house the uncle and nephew begar 
to hammer him vigorously with mallets. To their 
Surprise tne monster broke into laughter, for he had 
recognized his brother and was very to see him, 
He ate the maple-blocks they brought him with a 
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hearty appetite, whereupon they told him the story of 
the missing hunters. 

“1 know what has become of them,” said Great 
Head. “They have fallen into the hands of a witch. 
If this young man,” indicating the nephew, “will 
accompany me, I will show him her dwelling, and the 
bones of his brothers.”” 

‘The youth, who loved adventure, and was besides 
very anxious to learn the fate of his brothers, at once 
consented to seek the home of the witch. So he and 
Great Head started off, and lost no time in getting to 
the place. They found the space in front ofthe lodge 
strewn with dry bones, and the witch sitting in the 
doorway singing, When she saw them she muttered 
the magic word which turned living people into dry 
bones, but on Great Head and his companion it had 
no effect whatever. Acting on a prearranged Signal 
Great Head and the youth attacked the witch 
killed her. No sooner had she expired than her flesh 
turned into birds and beasts and fishes. What was 
left of her they burned to ashes. 

‘Their next act was to select the bones of the nine 
brothers from among the heap, and this they found no 
easy task, But at last it was accomplished, and Great 
‘Head said to his companion: “I-am going home to 
my tock. When I pass overhead in 2 great storm I 
will bid these bones arise, and they will get up and 
return with i 

The pontine alone for 2 little while till he heard 
the sound of a fierce tempest. Out of the hurricane 
Great Head called to the brothers to arise. In a 
moment they were all on their feet, receiving the 
congratulations of their younger brother and each 
other, and filled with joy at their reunion, 
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The Seneca's Revenge 

A striking story is told of a Seneca youth who for 
many years and through a wearisome captivity nourished 
the hope of vengeance so dear to the Indian soul. A 
certain tribe of the Senecas had settled on the shores 
of Lake Erie, when they were surprised by their ancient 
enemies the Illinois, and in spite of a stout resistance 
many of them were slain, and a woman and a boy 
taken prisoner. When the victors halted for the night 
they built a great fire, and lphcaoea to celebrate their 
success by singing triumphant songs, in which they 
commanded the bay to join them. The lad pretended 
that he did not know their language, but said that he 
would sing their song in his own tongue, to which 
they assented but instead of a pman in their 
he sang a song of vengeance, in which he vowed that 
if he were spared all of them would lose thelr scalps, 
A few days afterward the woman became so exhausted 
that she could walk no farther, so the Illinois slew her, 
But before she died she extracted a promise from the 
boy that he would avenge her, and would never cease 
to be a Seneca. 

In a few days they arrived at the Illinois cam 
where a council was held to consider the fate of the 
captive lad. Some were for instantly putting him to 
death, but their chief ruled that should he be able to 
live through their tortures he would be worth; 
becoming an Illinois. They seized the wre lad 
and held his bare feet to the glowing council-fire, then 
isda them they told him to run a race, 
bounded fo and ran so swiftly that he soon 
ied the Great House of the tribe, where he seated 
humself upon a wild-cat skin. 

Famers council was held, and the Ilinois braves 
ait 
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ed that the lad possessed high courage and would 
ies great warrior ; but tae argued that he knew 
their war-path and might betray them, and it was finally 
decided that he should be burnt at the stake. As he 
was about to perish in this manner an aged warrior 
suggested that if he were able to withstand their last 
torture he should be permitted to live. Accordingly 
he held the unfortunate lad under water in a pool until 
only a spark of life remained in him, but he survived, 
aid teona ae Mlinois warrior. 

Years passed, and the boy reached manhood and 
marrieda chief ‘sdaughter. His strength and endurance 
became proverbial, but the warriors of the tribe of his 
Adoption would never permit him to take part in thei 
warlike expeditions. Atlength araid against the Senecss 
was mooted, and he s0 hard to be allowed to 
accompany the braves that at last they consented. 
Indeed, s9 great was ther admiration of the seal cath 
which he outlined a plan of campaign that they made 
him chief of the expedition. For many days the party 
marched toward the Seneca country ; but when at last 
they neared it their scouts reported that there were no 
signs of the tribe, and that the Senecas must have quitted 
theirterritory. Their leader, however, proposed to go in 
acarch of the enemy himself, slong withanother wenior 
of the tribe, and this was agreed to. 

When the pair bad gone five or six miles the leader 
said to his companion that it would be better if they 
separated, as they would then be able to cover mare 

ound. Passing on to where he knew he would find 
talisicassie wane UaaeraNc eee ot 
arranged that an ambush of his Kinsfolk should lie in 
wait for the Illinois, 

Returning to the Illinois camp, he reported that he 
had seen nothing, but that he well remembered the 
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Seneca hiding-place. He asked to be given the bravest 
wasics aed eavared elecnite) Uae beyond soon 
bring them the scalps of their foes, Suspecting nothing, 
they tssented to his proposal, and he ms followed by 
the flower of the Illinois tribe, all unaware that five 
hundred Senecas awaited them in the valley. The 
youth led his men right into the heart of the ambush ; 
then, pretending to miss his footing, he fell. This 
was the signal for the Senecas to rise on every side. 
Yelling their war-cry, they rushed from their shelter 
and fell on the dismayed Illinois, who gave way on 
every side, The slaughter was immense, Vengeance 
nerved the arms of the Seneca braves, and of three 
hundred Illinois but two escaped. The leader of the 
expedition was borne in triumph to the Seneca wiles 
where to listening hundreds he told the story of hi 
capture and long-meditated revenge, He became a 
great chief among his people, and even to this day his 
name is uttered by them with honour and reverence, 


‘The Boy Magician 
In the heart of the wilderness there lived an old 
woman and her little grandson. The two found no 
of occupation from day to day, the woman busying 
herself with cooking and cleaning and the boy wit 
shooting and hunting. The grandmother frequently 
spoke of the time when the child would grow up and 
go out into the world. 
go to the east,” she would say, “Never 
go to the west, for there lies danger.” ii 
~ But what the danger was she would not tell him, 
in spite of his importunate questioning. Other boys 
went west, he thought to himself, and wy should not 
he? Nevertheless his grandmother made him promise 
oe he would not go west. 
* 


‘THE BOY MAGICIAN 
‘Years passed by, and the child grew to be a man, 
though he still retained the curiosity and high spirits 
c Lorne aS 


of his boyhood. His ‘stent inquiries 
the ad eeaanttee i relectins rglsnatiog of her 


warning. 

en te weak sald sheejtitere dwells Veieg! whe. 
is anxious to do us harm. If he secs you it will mean 
death for both of us."* 

This statement, instead of frightening the young 
Indian, only strengthened in him a secret resolution he 
had formed to go west on the first opportunity. Not 
that he wished to bring any misfortune on his poor 
old grandmother, any more than on himself, but he 
trusted to his strong arm and clear head to deliver 
them from their enemy. So with a laugh on his lips 
he set off to the west. 

‘Toward evening he came to a lake, where he rested. 
He had not been there long when he heard a voice 
saying: “Aha, my fine fellow, I see you!” 

The youth | all round him, and up into the 
sky above, but he saw m one. 

“Tam going to send a hurricane,” the mysterious 
voice contin to break your idmother's hut to 
Lan How Sori olheed 8 2 wil 

“Oh, very well,” answered the young man gaily, 
“We are always in’ need peRismmods mal tom weal 
have plenty.” 

* Go lives tsdl eee)" the yore ced aactkingtys 
“1 daresay you will not like it so well.” 

Nothing daunted, the young adventurer retraced 
his steps, As he neared homea great wind sprang up, 
seeming to tear the very trees out by the roots. 

“Make haste!" cried the cimother from the 
doorway. We shall both be killed!” 

‘When she had drawn him inside and shut the door 
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she scalded him heartily for his disobedience, and be- 
vealed the fite before them, The young man soothed 
her fears, saying: “Don't cry, grandmother, We 
Shee pe Te petsaie saci. ealtaci we aralliBa 
saved,” 


‘The Hailstorm 

Next day the youth was on the point of setting off 
toward the west once more, but the urgent entreaties 
of his grandmother moved him to proceed eastward — 
for atime, Directly he was out of sight of the lodge 
he turned his face once more to the west. Arrived at 
the lake, he heard the voice once more, though its 
‘owner was still invisible, 

“Iam going to send a great hailstorm on your 

dmother’s hut,” it said. “What do you think of 
free 

“Oh,” was the response, “I think I should like it. 
I have always wanted 2 bundle of ‘Spears."* 

#8 Go hours anil sce." weld the votes) 

Away the youthwent through the woods. The sky 
became darker and darker as he neared. his home, and 
just as he was within a bowshot of the little hut 4 
fierce hailstorm broke, and he thought he would be 
killed before he reached shelter. 

“Alas” cried the old woman when he was safely, 
indoors, “ we shall be destroyed this time. How can 
we Anla ourselves?” bs 

in the man exercised his ric powers, 
and transformed the frail hut into-a hollow sock, upon 
which the shafts of the hailstorm spent themselves in 
bs 


‘THE CHARMED STONE 
vain, At last the sky cleared, the lodge resumed its 
former shape, and the young man sxw a multitude of 
sharp, beautiful spear-heads on the ground. 

“Twill get poles,” stid he, “to fit to them’ for 
fishing.” 

When he returned in: a few minutes withthe pales 
he found that the spears had vanished, 

‘Where are my beautiful spears?” he asked his 
erethes sae och she replied, “7. 

“They were only ice-spears,” she replies 
kavoall tied aay" 3 ae ved 

The young Indian was greatly disappointed, and 
poorer ie hs Goel wes es Wt ta eet 
who had played him this malicious trick, 

Be warned in time,” said the aged grandmother, 
shaking her head at him, “Take my advice and leave 
him alone.” 


‘The Charmed Stone 

But the youth's adventurous spirit impelled him to 
see the end of the matter, s0 he took a stone and tied 
it round his neck for a charm, and sought the lake 
once again, Carefully observing the direction from 
which the voice led, he saw in the middle of the 
lake a huge head with a face on every side of it. 

“Abal uncle," he exclaimed, “I'see you! How 
‘would you like it if the lake dried up ?” 

“Nonsense |” said the voice angrily, that will 
never happen.” 
“Go inne and see,” shouted the youth, mimicking 
the mocking tone the other had adopted on the pre- 
vious occasions. As he spoke he swung his charmed 
stone round his. bet and aries the air, As it 
descended it grew larger an ,, and the moment 
it entered the lake the water began to boil. 
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The lad returned home and told his grandmother 
what he had done. 
“Teis of no use,” said she.“ Many have tried to 
slay him, but all have perished in the attempt.” 
jext morning our hero went westward again, and 
found the lake quite dry, and the animals in it dead, 
with the exception of a large green frog, who was in 
reality the malicious being who had tormented the 
Indian and his grandmother. A quick blow with a 
stick put an end to the creature, and the triumphant 
th bore the good news to his old grandmother, who 
Frese that hens was bet ta peace Sed calor: 


‘The Friendly Skeleton 
A little boy living in the woods with his old uncle was 
warned by him not to go eastward, but to play close to 
the lodge or walk toward the west. ‘The child felt a 
natural curiosity to know what lay in the forbidden 
direction, and one day took advantage of his uncle's 
absence on a hunting expedition to wander away to the 
cast. Atlength he came to a large lake, on the of 
which he stopped torrest. Here he was accosted by a 
man, who asked him his name and where he lived. 
“Come,” said the stranger, when he had finished 
i the boy, “let us see who can shoot an 
.” 


and the boy’sartow went much higher 
than that cr his peek aia! _ 
‘The stranger then suggested a swimming match. 
“Let us see,” he said, “ who can swim farthest under 
Shire he boy tea he a eh 
G is ri who next 
that they thou t out to an islind in the middle of 
the lake, to see the beautiful birds that were to be 
found there. The child consented readily, and they 
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‘THE FRIENDLY SKELETON 

embarked in a curious canoe, which was propelled by 
three swans harnessed to either side of it. Directly they 
had taken their seats the man began to sing, and the 
canoe moved off. In a:very short time they had reached 
the island. Here the little Indian realized that his 
confidence in his new-found friend was misplaced. The 
stranger took all his clothes from him, put them in the 
canoe, and jumped in himself, saying 

“ Come, swans, let us go home.” 

The obedient swans set off at a good pace, and 
soon left the island far behind. The boy was very 
angry at having been <o badly used, but when it 
grew dark his resentment changed to fear, and he sat 
down and cried with cold and misery. Suddenly he 
heard a husky voice close at hand, and, looking round, 
he saw a skeleton on the ground, 

“I am very sorry for you,” said the skeleton in 
hoarse tones, “I will do what I can to help you, 
But ee ANE set ie me. and 

lig by that tree, and you ind a tobaceo-pouch 
a ‘some tobacco in it, « pipe, and a flint.” 

The boy did as he was asked, and when he had 
filled the pipe he lit it and placed it in the mouth of 
the skeleton, He saw that the latter's body was full 
of mice, and that the smoke frightened them away. 

“There is a man coming to-night with ice does 
said the skeleton. “He is coming to look for you. 
You must make tracks all over the island, so that they 
may not find you, and then hide in a hollow tree.” 

in the boy obeyed his gaunt instructor, and when 

he was safely hidden he saw a man come ashore with 

threedogs. Allnight they hunted him, but he had made 

so many tracks that the dogs were confused, and at last 

the man departed in anger. Next day the trembling 
boy emerged and went to the skeleton, 
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“To-night,” said the latter, “the man who brought 
You here is coming to drink your blood. You must 
dig a hole in the sand and hide. When he comes out of 
the canoe you mustenter it. Say, ‘Come, swans, let us 
go home," and if the man calls you do not look back,’” 


The Lost Sister 

Everything fell out as the skeleton had foretold. 
‘The boy hid in the send, and directly he saw his 
tormentor step ashore he jumped into the canoe, 
saying hastily, “Come, swans, let us go home.” Thea 
he began to sing as he had heard the man do when 
they first embarked. In vain the man called him back; 
he refused to look round, The swans carried the 
canoe tos cave in a high rock, where the boy found 
his clothes, as well as a fire and food. When he 
had donned his garments and satisfied his hunger 
he lay down and slept. In the morning he returned 
to the island, where he found the tyrant quite dead. 
The skeleton now commanded him to sail eastward to 
seck for his ster, whom  feee| man had arid 
away. He set out eagerly on his new quest, and a 
three days! journey brought him to the plase where his 
sister was. He lost no time in finding her. 

“Come, my sister,” said he, “let us ce away 
together.” 

“Alas | I cannot,” answered the young woman. “A 
wicked man keeps me here, It is time for him to 
return home, and he would be sure to catch us, But 
let me hide you now, and in the morning we shall go 
away. 

So she dug a pit and hid her brother, though not 2 
moment too soon, for the footsteps of her husband 
were heard approaching the hut. The woman had 
cooked a child, and this she placed before the man. 
“4 


iced it in the mouth of the skeleton 
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THE LOST SISTER 

“You have had visitors,” he ssid, seeing his dogs 
snuffing around uneasily. 

“No,” was the reply, “I have seen no one but 

ou, 

{ shall wait tll to-morrow,” said the man to himself, 
“Then I shall kill and eat him.” He had already 
guessed that his wife had not spoken the truth. How- 
Ever he sd nothing more, but waited tll morning, 
when, instead of going to a distant swamp to seck 
food, as be pretended to do, he concealed himself 
at a short distance from the hut, and at length saw 
the brotherand sister making for a canoe. ‘They were 
hardly: seated when they saw him running tor them, 
In his hand he bore a large hook, with which he 
caught the frail vessel; but the lad broke the hook 
with a stone, and the canoe darted out on to the lake. 
The man was at a loss for a moment, and could only 
shout incoherent threats after the pair. Then an idea 
occurred to him, and, lying down on the shore, he 
began to drink the water, This caused the canoe to 
rush back again, but once more the boy was equal to 
the occasion. Seizing the large stoic with which he 
had broken the hook, he threw it at the manand slew 
him, the water at the same time rushing back into the 
lake, Thus the brother and sister escaped, and in 
three days they had arrived at the island, where they 
heartily thanked their benefactor, the skeleton. He, 
however, had still another task for the young Indian 
to perform, 

“Take your sister home to your uncle's lodge,” said 
he; “then return here yourself, and say to the many 
bones which you will find on the island, ¢ Arise," and 
they shall come to life again.” 

fen the brother and sister’ reached their home 
they found that their old uncle had been grievously 
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lamenting the loss of his nephew, and he was quite 
aucjoped  atveccleg: them, Oniligi recommendation 
they built alarge lodge to accommodate the people th 
were to bring back with them. When it was completed, 
the youth revisited the island, bade the bones arise, 
and was delighted to see them obey his bidding and 
ecoRie ee aus wooeten Ete Indi eheay ta the lode 
he had built, where they all dwelt happily for a long 
time. 

‘The Pigmics 

When the Cherokees were dwelling in the swamps 
of Florida the Iroquois made a practice of swooping 
down on them and raiding their camps, On one 
occasion the raiding party was absent from home for 
close on two years, On the eve of their return one 
of their number, a chieftain, fell ill, and the rest of 
the were at a loss to know what to do with him. 
Obviously, if they carried him home with them he 
would considerably impede their progress. Besides, 
there was the possibility that he might not recover, 
and all their labour would be to no purpose. Thus 
they debated far into the night, and finally decided to 
abandon him to his fate and return by Sewers 
The sick man, unable to stir hand or foot, overheard 
their decision, but he bore it stoically, like an Indian 
warrior, Nevertheless, when he heard the last swish 
of their paddles as they crossed the river he could not 
help thinking of the friends and kindred he would 
probably never see again. 

When the raiders reached home they were cl 
questioned as to the whereabouts of the missing chi 
and the inquiries. were all the more anxious because 
the sick man had been a great favourite among his 
People. ‘The guilty warriors answered eyasively. 


THE SALT-LICK 
did not know what had become of their comrade, 
they said, Possibly he had been lost or killed in 
Florida, 

Meanwhile the sick man lay dying on the banks of 
the river. Suddenly he heard, quite close at hand, the 
gentle sound of a canoe. The vessel drew in close to 
the bank, and, full in view of the warrior, three pigmy 
men disembarked. They regarded the sik 
some surprise. At length one who seemed to be 
the leader advanced and spoke to him, bidding him 
await their return, and promising to look after him. 
They were going, he said, to a certain ‘salt-lick,’ where 
many curious animals watered, in order to kill some 


The Salt-Lick 

‘When the pigmies arrived at the place they found 
that no animals were as yet to be seen, but very soon 
a ¢ buffalo bull came to drink. Immedistely a 
buffalo cow arose from the lick, and when they had 
sitisfied their thirst the two animals lay down on the 
‘bank. The pigmices concluded that the time was Tipe 
for Kiltings thems, and, drawing their bows, they suc 
ceeded in dispatching the buffaloes. Returning to 
the sick man, they amply fulfilled their promise to take 
care of him, skilfully tending him until he had mide @ 
complete recovery. They then conveyed him to his 
friends, who now learnt that the “tory told them by 
the raiders was filse. Bitterly indignant at the decepe 
tion and heartless cruelty of these men, they fell upon 
them and punished them according to their deserts. 

Later the chief headed a band of people who were 
curious to see the lick, which they found surrounded 
by the bones of numberless large animals which had 
been killed by the pigmies, 
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This story: is interesting as a record of what were 
pethaps the last vestiges of a pigmy folk who at one 
time inhabited the eastern portion of North America, 
before the coming of the Red Man. We have already 
alluded to this people, in the pages dealing with the 
discoveries of the Norsemen in the continent. 


‘The Magical Serpent 

In the seventeenth century a strange legend con- 
cerning a huge serpent was found among the Hurons, 
who probably got it from the neighbouring Algonquins. 
This monster had on its head a horn which would 
pierce anything, even the ae rock. aor ‘one 
possessing a piece of it was sul to have very 
good fener The Hurons did not ‘now where the 
creature was to be found, but said that the Algonquins 
were in the habit of selling them small pieces of the 

ic horn. 
ft is possible that the mercenary Shawnees had 

borrowed this eel from the Cherokees for their own, 

wurposes. At all events a similar legend existed among 
both tribes which told of a monster snake, the King: 
of Rattlesnakes, who dwelt up among the mountain 
passes, attended by a retinue of his kind. Instead of 
a crown, he wore on his head a beautiful jewel which 
possessed magic properties. Many a brave tried to 
obtain possession of this desirable gem, but all fell 
victimsto the venomous reptiles, At length « more 
ingenious warrior clothed himself entirely in leather, 
and so rendered himself impervious to their 
Making his way to the haunt of the serpents, he slew 
their monster chief. ‘Then, ‘cumptantty taking pos 
session of the wonderful jewel, he bore it to his tribe, 
by whom it was te ‘with profound veneration and 
jealously preserve 
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The Origin of Medicine 
‘An interesting Cherokee myth is that which recounts 
the origin of disease, and the consequent institution of 
curative medicine. ‘In the old days, we are told, the 
members of the brute creation were gifted with speech 
and dwelt in amity with the human race, but mankind 
multiplied 0 quickly that the animals were crowded 
into the forests and desert places of the earth, $0 that 
the old friendship between them was soon forgotten. 
breach was farther widened by the invention of 
lethal weapons, by the aid of which man commenced 
the wholesale slaughter of the beasts for the sake of 
their flesh and skins. ‘The animals, at first surprised, 
soon grew angry, and resolved upon measures of re- 
taliation. ‘The bear tribe met in council, presided 
over by the Old White Bear, their chief, After several 
speakers had denounced mankind for their bloodthirsty 
tendencies, war was unanimously decided upon, but 
the lack of weapons was regarded asa serious drawback. 
However, it was suggested that man’s instruments 
should be turned against himself, and xs the bow and 
arrow were considered to be the principal human agency 
of destruction, it was resolved to fashion a specimen. 
A suitable piece of wood was procured, and one af the 
bears sacrificed himself to provide gut for a bowstring. 
When the weapon was completed it was discovered 
that the claws of the bears spoiled their shooting, One 
of the bears, however, cut his claws, and succeeded in 
hitting the mark, but the Old White Bear very wisely 
remarked that without claws they could not climb trees 
or bring down game, and that were they to cut them 

off they must all starve. 
"The deer also met in council, under their chief, the 
Little Deer, when it was decided'that those hunters who 
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slew one of their number without asking pardon in 
a suitable manner should be afflicted with rheuma- 
tism. ‘They gave notice of this decision to the nearest 
settlement of Indians, and. instrocted ‘them how t0 
make propitiation when forced b necestity to kill one 
of the deer-folk. So when a deer is slain by the 
hunter the Little Deer runs to the spot, and, bending 
over the blood-stains, asks the spirit of the deer if it 
has heard the prayer of the hunter for pardon. If the 
reply be Yes" all is well,and the Lie Dees departs ; 
but if the answer be in the negative, he tracks the 
hunter to his cabin, and strikes him with rheumatism, 
so that he becomes a helpless cripple. Sometimes 
hunters who have not learned the proper formula for 
pardon attempt to turn aside the Little Deer from his 
pursuit by building a fire behind them in the trail. 


‘The Council of the Fishes 

‘The fishes and reptiles then held a joint council, and 
arranged to haunt those human beings who tormented 
them with hideous dreams of serpents twining round 
them and of eating fish which had become decayed. 
These snake and fish dreams seem to be of common 


When the phints, which were friendly to man, heard 
what had been by theanimals, they determined 
to frustrate their evil designs. Each tree, shrub, and 
herb, down even to the grasses and mi 
furnish a remedy for some one of the 


josses, agreed to 
o diseases named. 
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THE WONDERFUL KETTLE 


Thus did medicine come into being. When the shaman 
is in doube as to what treatment to apply for the relief 
of 4 patient the spirit of the plant suggests a fitting 
remedy, 


The Wonderful Kettle 

A story is told among the os of two brothers 
who lived in the wilderness far from all human. habi- 
tation. The elder brother went int othe forest to hunt 
game, while the younger stayed at home and tended 
Tha he cooked the food ane gatiered remo: 

One evening the tired hunter returned from the 
chase, and the younger brother took the game from 
oepesieavice | rested it for supper. “I will smoke 
awhile before I eat,”’ said the hunter, and he smoked 
in silence for a time. When he was tired of smoking 
he lay down and went to sleep. 

“Strange,” said. the. boy 5 TCT should. have thought 
he would want to eat first.” 

Feats the hunter syoke he found re Be eee 
repared the su ‘was waiting for 

‘eta ite Siena teae 

‘Wondering m e as was: le 
but he could aoe hel Micoy Msc awe ieorier 
could possibly live if he did not eat. In the morn 
ing he observed that the hunter went away without 
tasting any food, and on = om mornings 
and evenings the same thing 

siamese sania to him- 
sal “for he must eat at night, since he peter at no other 


That same evening, when the lad was told as usual 
to go to bed, he lay down and epee to be sound. 
asleep, but all the time one of his eyes was open. In 
this cautious fashion he watched hi, brother, and saw 
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him rise from his couch and pass through a trap-door 
in the floor, from which he shortly emerged bearing 
a rusty kettle, the bottom of which he scraped in- 
dustriously. Filling it with water, he set it on the 
blazing fire. As he did so he struck it with a whip, 
saying at every blow: “Grow larger, my kettle!" 

‘The obedient kettle became of gigantic proportions, 
and after setting it aside to cool the man ate its contents 
with evident relish. 

His watchful younger brother, well content with 
the result of his observation, turned aver and went to 


sleep. 

"When the elder had’ set off next morning, the boy, 
filled with curiosity, opened the trap-door and dis- 
covered the kettle. “I wonder what he cats,” he said, 
and there within the vessel was half a chestnut! He 
was rather surprised at this discovery, but he tho 
to himself pyle. his brother would be if on hi 
return he found a meal to his taste awaiting him. 
When evening drew near he put the kettle on the 
fre, took a whip, and, hitting it repeatedly, exclaimed : 
“Grow larger, my kettle |"" 

‘The kettle grew larger, but to the boy’s alarm it 

fon growing until it filled the room, and he was 
obliged to get on the roof and stir it through the 

im 


<< Whatare you doing up there?" shouted the hunter, 
when he came within hail. 


“1 took your kettle to get your supper ready,” 
answered the hs 


“ Alas!" cried the other, “now I must die 1” 

He quickly reduced the kettle to its original pro- 
Pottions and put it in its plice. But he still wore such 
asad and serious air that his brother was filled with 
dismay, and prayed that he might be permitted to 
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THE WHITE HERON 
ando the mischief he had wrought. When the days 
went past and he found that his brother no longer 
went out to hunt or displayed any interest in. life, but 
grew gradually thinner and more melanchaly, his distress 
or no ound | & ae 
“Let me ue some chestnuts,” 
camestly. “Tell me where they may be found.” 


The White Heron 

“You must travel a full day's journey,” said the hunter 
in response to his entreaties, “You will then reach 
a river which is most difficult to ford. On the opposite 
bank there stands a lodge, and near by a chestnuts 
free. Even then your dificulties will only be 
The tree is guarded by a white heron, which never 
loses sight of it for a moment, He is employed for 
that purpose by the six women who live inthe loge, 
and with their war-clubs they slay any one who has the 
temerity to approach. I beg of you, da not think of 
going on such a hopeless errand,” 

But the boy felt that were the chance of success even 
more slender he must make the attempt for the sake of 
his brother, whom his thoughtlessness had brought low, 

He made a little canoe about three inches long, and 
set off on his journey, in the direction indicated by his 
brother. At‘the end of a day he came to the river, 
whose size had not been underestimated. Taking hit 
little canoe from his Pockets he drew it out tll it was of 
a suitable length, and launched it in the great stream, 

few minutes sufficed to carry him to the opposite 
bank, and there he beheld the lodge and the chestnut, 
tree. On his way he had panaged t0 procure some 
seeds of x sort greatly liked by herons, and these he 
seattered before the beautiful white bird strutting round 
the tree. While the heton was busily engaged in 
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picking them up the man seized his opportunity 
and gathered quantities of the chestnuts, which were 
lying thickly on the ground. Ere his task was finished, 
however, the heron perceived the intruder, and called a 
loud warning to the women in the lodge, who were not 
slow to respond, They rushed out with their fishing- 
lines in their hands, and gave chase to the thief, But 
fear, for his brother as well as for himself, lent the 
youth wings, and he was well out on the river in his 
canoe when the shricking women reached the bank. 
‘The eldest threw her line and caught him, but with 2 
sharp pull he broke it. Another line met with the 
same fate, and so on, until all the women had thrown 
their lines. They could do nothing farther, and were 
obliged to watch the retreating canoe in impotent 


Tage. 
‘At length the youth, having come safely through 
the perils of the journey, arrived home’ with fis 
ious burden of chestnuts. He found his brother 
still alive, but so weak that he could hardly speak. A 
meal of the chestnuts, however, helped to revive him, 
and he quickly recovered. 


‘The Stone Giantess 

In times it was customary for a hunter's wife 
to eos her husband when he sought the chase, 
A dutiful wife oo. these octasions woul carry home 
the game killed by the hunter and dress and cook it 
for him. 


‘There was once a chief among the Iroquois who was 
avery skilful hunter. In all his expeditions his wife 
was his companion and helper. On one excursion he 
found such large quantities of game that he built a 
Ffiswam at the place, and setted there fora time with 
his wife and child. “One day he struck out on a new 
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‘THE STONE GIANTESS 

track, while his wife followed the path they had taken 
on. the previous day, in order fo gather the game 
killed then. As the woman turned her steps home= 
ward after a hard day's work she heard the sound of 
another woman's voice inside the hut, Filled with 
surprise, she entered, but found to her consternation 
that her Visitor was no other than a Stone Giantess, To 
add to her alarm, she saw that the creature had in her 
arms the chief's baby. While the mother stood in the 
doorway, wondering haw she could rescue her child 
from the clutches of the giantess, the latter said in a 
gentle and soothing voice: “Do not be find: come 
isi 

The hunter's wife hesitated no longer, but boldly 
entered the wigwam. Once inside, her fear changed 
t0 Pity for the giantess was evidently much worn with 
trouble and fatigue. She told the hunter's wife, who 
was kindly and sympathetic, how she had travelled from 
the land of the Stone Giants, fleeing from her cruel 
husband, who had sought to kill her, and how she had 
fi taken shelter in the solitary wigwam. She be- 
sought the young woman to let her remain fora while, 
promising to assist her in her daily tasks. She also 
said she was very hungry, but warned her hostess that 
she must be eeconiiant careful about the food she 
gave her. It must not be raw or at-all underdone, for 
if once she tasted blood she might wish to kill the 
hunter and his wife and child, 

So the wife prepared some food for her, taking care 
that it was thoroughly cooked, and the two sat down 
to dine together. The Stone Giantess knew that the 
‘woman was in the habit of carrying home the game, and 
she now declared that she would do it in her stead. 
Moreover, she said she already knew where it wus to be 
found, and insisted on setting out for it at once. She 
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shortly returned, bearing in one hand a load of 
seed wi emcee searcely have carried, and 
the woman recognized in her a very valuable assistant: 
The time of the hunter's return drew near, and the 
Stone Giantess bade the wife go out and meet her 
husband and tell him of her visitor. The man was 
very well pleased to learn how the new-comer had 
helped his wife, and he gave her a hearty welcome. In 
the morning he went out hunting a8 usual, When he 
had disappeared from sight in the forest the giantess 
turned quickly to the woman and said + 
“T haye a secret to tell you. My cruel husband is 
after me, and in three days he will active here. On 
the third day your husband must remain at home and 
help me to slay him,"” 
hen the third day came round the hunter remained 
at home, obedient to the instructions of his guest, 
“Now,” said the giantess at last, “1 hear him 
coming. You must both help me to hold him. Strike 
him where I bid you, and we shall certainly kell him,” 
The hunter and his wife were seized with terror 
when a great commotion outside announced the arrival 
of the Stone Giant, but the firmness and courage of 
the giantess reassured them, and with something like 
calmness they awaited the monster's approach, Directly 
he came in sight the giantess rushed forward, grappled 
with him and threw him to the ground. 
“Strike him on the arms! she cried to the others. 
“Now on the nape of the neck !" 
The trembling couple obeyed, and very shortly they 
had succeeded ia Killing the huge creature: i 
«Twill go ani im,” said the giantess, Ant 
that was the end of the Stone Glan = 
strange stayed on in the wigwam till the 
time came for unter and his family to go back to 
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the settlement, when she announced her intention of 


The Healing Waters 

The Iroquois have 4 to story of how 4 brave 
of their race once saved his wi his people from 
extinction. 

Tt was winter, the snow lay thickly on the ground, 
and there was sorrow in the encampment for with the 
cold weather a dreadful plague had visited the people, 
‘There was not one but had lost some relative, 
in some cases whole families had been swept away. 
‘Among those who had been most sorely bereaved was 
Nekumonta, a handsome young brave, whose parents, 


Ringer on her brow, and she knew that she must shortly 
bidther husband farewell and take her departure for the 

face of the dead. Already she saw her dead friends 

eckoning to her and inviting her to join them, but it 
grieved her terribly to think that she must leave her 
Young husband in sorrow and loneliness. His despai 
Jas piteous to behold when she broke the sad news 
to him, but after the first outburst of grief he bore wy 
bravely, and determined to fight the plague with ah 
his strength. 

“] must find the heiling herbs which the Great 
Manitou has planted,” said he, “Wherever they may 
be, I must find them.” 

’So he made his wife comtortable on her couch, 
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covering her with warm furs, and then, embracing her 
gently, he set out On hs dificult rion 

All’ceyshe sought eagerly in the forest for the 
healing herbs, but everywhere the snow lay d 
and not so much as a blade of was visible, 
When night came he crept along the frozen ground, 
thinking that his sense of smell might aid him in his 
search, “Thus for three days and nights he wandered 
through the forest, over hills and across rivers, in 
vain attempt to discover the means of curing the malady 
of Shanewis, 

When he met a litle scurrying rabbit in the path he 
tied eagerly : “Tell me, where shall I find the herbs 
which Manitou has planted?" 

But the rabbit hurried away without reply, for he 
knew thatthe herbs had not yet risen above the ground, 
and he was very sorry for the brave. 

Nekumonta came by and by to the den of a big 
bear, and of this animal also he asked the same ques: 
tion. But the bear could give him no reply, and he 
was obliged to resume his weary journey. He con- 
sulted all the beasts of the forest in tur ut = 
none could he get any help, low could they tell hi 
indeed, that his search at hopeless? 


The Pity of the Trees 

‘On the Eee he was very weak and ill, for he 
had tasted no food since he had Best ves outs sucinneee 
sumbed with cold and despair. He stumbled over a 
withered branch hidden under the snow, and so tired 
‘was he that he lay where he fell, and immediately went 
tosleep. All the birds and the beasts, all the multitude 
of creatures that inhabit the forest, came to watch over 
his slumbers. They remembered his kindness to them 
in former days, how he had never slain an animal unless 
. 


% She sang ¢ btrange, sweet song" 


THE FINDING OF THE WATERS 

he really needed it for food or » how he had 
loved and protected the trees and the flowers. Their 
hearts were touched by his courageous fight for Shanewis, 
and they pitied his misfortunes, All that they could do 
toaid him they did. They cried to the Great Manitou 
to save his wife from the plague which held her, and 
the Great Spirit heard the manifold whispering and 
responded to their prayers. 

‘hile Nekumonta lay asleep there came to him the 
messenger of Manitou, and he dreamed. In his dream 
he saw his beautiful Shanewis, pale and thin, but as 
lovely as ever, and as he looked she smiled at him, 
and sang a strange, sweet song, like the murmuring of 
a distant waterfall. Then the scene changed, and it 
really was a waterfall he heard. In musical language 
it called him by name, saying: “Seck us, O Neku- 
monta, and when you find us Shanewis shall live, We 
are the Healing Waters of the Great Manitou.” 

Nekumonta awoke with the words of the song still 
ringing in his ears. Starting to his feet, he looked in 
every direction; but there was no water to be seen, 
thovae the murmuring sound of a waterfall was dis- 
tinctly audible, Ho fanciod he could even distinguish 
words in it, 

‘The Finding of the Waters 

“Release us" it seemed to say. “Set us free, and 
Shanewis shall be saved | 

Nekumonta searched in vain for the waters. Then 
it eudiieely onto to him that they must be under- 
ground, directly under his feet, Seizing branches, 
stones, fiints, he dug feverishly into the earth, So 
arduous was the task that before it was finished he was 
completely exhausted. But at last the hidden spring 
was disclosed, and the waters were rippling merrily 
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down the vale, carrying life and happiness wherever 
they went. The young man bathed his aching limbs 
in the healing stream, and in a moment he was well 
and strong. 

‘Raising his hands, he gave thanks to Manitou. With 
eager he made a jar of clay, and baked it in the 
fire, so that he might carry life to Shanewis. As he 
pursued his way homeward with his treasure his despair 
was changed to rejoicing and he sped like the wind, 

‘When he reached his village his companions ran to 
greet him. Their faces were sad and hopeless, for the 
plague still . However, Nekumonta directed 
them to the Healing Waters and inspired them with 
new hope. Shanewis he found on the verge of the 
Shadow-land, and scarcely able to murmur a farewell 
to her husband. But Ni jonta did not listen to her 
broken adieux. He forced some of the Healing Water 
between her parched lips, and bathed her hands and 
her brow till she fell into’a gentle slumber, When 
she awoke the fever had Jeft her, she was serene and 
smiling, and Nekumonta’s heart was filled with a great 
happiness. 

‘he tribe was for ever rid of the dreaded pl 
and the ile gave to Nckumonta the title of * Chier 
of the cane, faters,’ so that all might know that it 
was he who had brought them the gift of Manitou. 


Sayadio in Spirit-land 

A legend of the Wyandot tribe of the Iroquois 
relates how Sayadio, a young Indian, mourned greatly 
for a beautiful sister who died young. So besatd 
did he tage for her that at length he resolved to se¢l 
het in the Land of Spirits. Long he sought the maiden, 
and many adventures did he mect with. Years passed 
in the earch, which he was about to abandon as wholly 
x 


* Soon the dancing commenced " 


‘ 


SAYADIO IN SPIRIT-LAND 

in vain, when he encountered an old man, who gave 
him some good advice. This venerable person also 
bestowed upon him a magic calabash in which he 
might catch and retain the spirit of his sister should 
he succeed in finding her. He afterward discovered 
that this old man was the keeper of that part of the 
Spirit-land which he sought. 

Delighted to have achieved so much, Sayadio pur- 
sued his way, and in due time reached the Land of 
Souls. But to his dismay he perceived that the spirits, 
instead of advancing to meet him as he had expected, 
fied from him in terror. Greatly dejected, he ap- 
proached Turenyawago, the spirit master of ceremonies, 
who took compassion upon him and informed him that 
the dead had prteed together for a great dance fes- 
tival, just such as the Indians themselves celebrate at 
certain seasons of the year, Soon the dancing com- 
menced, and Sayadio saw the spirits floating round in 
a mazy measure like wreaths of mist. Among them 
he perceived his sister, and forward to embrace 
her but she luded his priap andi dissolved into iz 

Much cast down, the youth once more appealed to 
the sympathetic matter o ee ronies who gave him a 

ic rattle of great power, by the sound of which he 
eh bring fier backe maria the spirit-music sounded 
for the dance, and the dead folk thronged into the circle. 
Once more Sayadio saw his sister, and observed that she 
was so wholly entranced with the music that she took 
no heed of his presence. Quick as thought the young 
Indian dipped up the ghost with his as one 
nets a fish, and secured the cover, in spite of all the 
efforts of the captured soul to regain its Tberey. 

Retracing his steps earthward, he had no difficulty 
in-making his way back to his native village, where he 
summoned his friends to come and behold his sister's 
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resuscitation. The girl's corpse was brought from its 
Festi plies Wl be feanleated wit io pi and all 
was prepared for the ceremony, when a witless Indian 
maiden must needs peep into the calabash inher 
curiosity to see how a disembodied spirit looked. 
Instantly, as a bird rises when its cage bars are opened 
and flies forth to freedom, the spirit of Sayadio’s sister 
flew from the calabash before the startled youth could 
dash forward and shut down the cover. For a whi 


straining eyes revealed to him that the spirit of his 
Sister was not within sight. In a flash he saw the ruin 
of his hopes, and with « broken heart he sank senseless 
to the earth. 


The Peace Queen 

A brave of the Oneida tribe of the Iroquois hunted 
in the forest. The red buck flashed past him, but not 
swifter than his arrow, for as the deer leaped he loosed 
his shaft and it pierced the dappled hide. 

The young man strode toward the carcass, knife in 
hand, but a he seized the horns the ranches a 
and the a ‘an Onondaga warrior to 
beware “ass 

Leave the buck, Oneida,” he commanded ficrcely. 
“Teis the spoil of my bow. ' I wounded the beast ere 
you saw it.” 

The Oneida laughed, “My brother may have shot 
at the buck," he said, “but what avails that if he did 
not slay it?" 

“The carcass is mine by right of forest law,” cried 
the other in a rage, “Will you quit it or will you 

ne? 

The Oneida drew himself up and regarded the 
Onondaga scornfuly, = 


THE QUARREL 

“As my brother pleases," he replied. Next moment 
ths two were locked fa a feng death lc. 

‘all was the Onondaga and strong as a great tree 
of the forest. The Oneida, lithe as a panther, fought 
with all the courage of youth. To and fro they swayed, 
till their breathing came thick and fast and the falling 
sweat blinded their eyes. At length they could struggle 
no longer, and by a mutual impulse they sprang apart. 


The Quarrel 

“Hol Onondaga," cried the younger man, “what 
profits it thus to strive fora buck ? Is there no meat 
tn the lodges of your people that they must fight for 
it like the mountain ae he 

“ Peace, young man !” retorted the grave Onond: 

“1 had not fought for the buck hed nee value il 
tongue roused me. But I am older than you, and, | 
trust, wiser. Let us seek the lodge of the Pesce 
Queen hard by, and she will award the buck to him 
who has the best right to it," 

* Ie is well,” said the Oneida, and side by side they 
sought the lodge of the Peace Queen, 

low the Five Nations in their wisdom had set apart 
a Seneca maiden dwelling alone in the forest as arbiter 
of quarrels between braves, This maiden the men of 
all tribes regarded as sacred and as apart from other 
women. Like the ancient Vestals, she could not become 
the bride of any man, 

As the Peace Queen heard the wrathful amour of 
the braves outside her lodge she stepped forth, little 

leased that they should thus profane the vicinity of 
te dwelling. 

“Peace!” she cried. “If you have a gri¢vance 
enter and state it, It is not fitting that braves should 
quarrel where the Peace Queen dwells.” 
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At her words the men stood abashed. They entered 
the lodge and told the story of their meeting and the 
circumstances of their q) 

‘When they had finished the Peace Queen smiled 
scornfully. “So two such braves as you can quarrel 
about a buck?" she said. “Go, Onondaga, 2s the 
elder, and take one half of the spoil, and bear it back 
to your wife and children.” 

But the Onondaga stood his ground. 


The Offers 

0 Queen,” he said, “my wife is in the Land of 
Spirits, snatched from me by the Plague Demon, But 
my lodge does not lack food. 1 would wive again, 
and thine eyes have looked into my heart as the sun 
pierces the darkness of the forest. Will you come to 
my lodge and cook my venison?” 

But the Peace Queen shook her head. 

“You know that the Five Nations have placed 
Genetaska apart to be Peace Queen," she replied 
firmly, “and that her vows may not be broken, Go 


oan 
Tine Ononidoga was silent 
Then spoke the Oneida. “O Peace Queen,” he 
said, gazing steadfastly at Genetaska, whose eyes 
dropped beoce hs planes, I know thet you eral ort 
apart by the Five Naso Bur ic in oy mind to 
ask you to go with me to my lodge, love you. 
What says Genctaska?” - 
ub Betce Queen blushed and answered : “To you 
0 in peace,” but her voice was a whis 
which ended in x sified’ sob. a 
The two warriors departed, good friends now that 
they possessed a common sorrow. But the Peace 
Maiden had for ever lost her peace, For she could 
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not forget the young Oneida brave, so tall, so strong, 
and so gentle. 

Summer darkened intoautumn, and autumn whitened 
into winter. Warriors geuiatievs he to beptens 
Lodge for the settlement of disputes. Ou: ne 
cask pnbteltainateentepublets tt though ae gave 
solace to others her own breast could find none. 

One day she sat by the lodge fire, which had burned 
down toa heap of cinders. She was thinking, dreaming 
af the young! Onekdiy Fler Gicdghts went ons co hice 
as birds fly southward to seek the sun, Suddenly a 
crackling of twigs under a firm step roused her from 
her reverie. Quickly she glanced upward. Before 
her stood the youth of her dreams, pale and worn. 

«Peace Queen,” he stid sadly, “you have brought 
darkness to the soul of the Oneida, No longer may 
he follow the hunt. The deer may sport in quiet for 
him. No longer may he bend the bow or throw the 
tomahawk in contest, or listen to the tale during the 
long nights round the camp-fire. You have his heart 
in your keeping. Say, will you not give him yours 2” 

fely the Peace Queen sormared' Li will 

Hand in hand like two joyous children they sought 
his canoe, which bore en witty seemed Mo 
longer was Genetaska Peace Queen, for her vows were 
ipokesty- tee powerch eve: 

The two were happy. But not so the men of the 
Five Nations. They were wroth because the Peace 
Queen had broken ‘her vows, and knew how foolish 
they had been to trust to the word of a young and 
beautiful woman. So with one voice they abolished 
the office of Peace Queen, and war and tumult returned. 
‘once mare to their own, 
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CHAPTER V: SIOUX MYTHS 
AND LEGENDS 


‘The Sioux or Dakota Indians 
HE Sioux or Dakota Indians dwell north of 
| the Arkansas River on the right bank of the 
Mississippi, stretching over to Lake Michigan 
and up the valley of the Missouri, One of their prin. 
cipal tribes is the Lowa, 
‘The Adventures of Ictintke 

Many tales are told by the Towa Indians regardi 
Tetinikey the: oq: of the suse aod, io) ad fended 
his father, and was consequently expelled from the 
celestial regions. He possesses a very bad reputation 
among the Indians for deceit and trickery. They say 
that he taught them all the evil things they know, and 
they seem to regard him as a Father of Lies. "The 
Omahas state that he gave them their war-customs, and 
for one reason or another they appear to look upon 
him as a species of war-god. A series of myths recount 
his adventures with several inhabitants of the wild. The 
frst of these is as follows. 

One day Ictinike encountered the Rabbit, and hailed 
him in a friendly manner, calling him ‘grandchild,’ and 
requesting him to do him a service. “The Rabbit exe 
pressed his willingness to assist the god to the best of his 
soli, and inquired arbat he wished him todo. 

“Oh, grandchild,” said the crafty one, pointin 
wand to where a bird circled in the blue yault above 
them, ‘take your bow and arrow and bring down 
yonder bird."” 

The Rabbit fitted an arrow to his bow, and the shaft 
transfixed the bird, which fell like a stone and lodged 
i the branches of great tree, 


THE ADVENTURES OF ICTINIKE 
“Now, grandchild,” said Ictinike, “go into the tree 
and fetch’ me the game." 
is, however, the Rabbit at first refused to do, but 
at length he took off his clothes and climbed into the 
tree, where he stuck fast among the tortuous branches. 
Ictinike, seeing that he could not make his way down, 
donned the unfortunate Rabbit's garments, and, highly 
rmused at the animal’s predicament, betook himself to 
she nearest village. ‘There he encountered a chief who 
had two beautiful daughters, the elder of whom he 
married. The younger daughter, regarding this as an 
affront to her personal attractions, wandered off into 
the forest ina Ae of the sulks. Aa she paced sogrily 
up and down she heard some one calling to her from 
above, and, looking upward, she beheld the unfortu- 
nate Rabbit, whose fur was adhering to the natural 
gum which exuded from the bark of the tree. The 
girl cut down the tree and lit a fire near it, which 
melted the gum and freed the Rabbit. The Rabbit 
and the chief's daughter compared notes, and dis- 
covered that the being who had tricked the one and 
affronted the other was the same. Together they pro- 
ceeded to the chiet’s lodge, where the girl was tughed 
at because of the strange companion she had brought 
back with her. Suddenly an eagle appeared in the air 
above them. Ictinike shot at and missed it, but the 
Rabbit loosed an arrow with great force and’ brought 
it to earth. Each morning » feather of the bird 
cime another eagle, and each morning Ictinike shot at 
and missed this newly created bird, which the Rabbit 
invariably succeeded in killing. This went on until 
Tetinike Kad quite worn: out tie Rabhier clothing and 
was wearing a very old piece of tent skin; but the 
Rabbit returned to him the garments he had been 
forced to don when Ictinike had stolen his, Then 
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the Rabbit commatided the Indians to beat the drums, 
and each time they were beaten Ictinike jumped so high 
that every bone in his body was shaken. ~Atlength, after 
4 more than usually loud series of beats, he leapt to such 
a height that when he came down it was found that the 
fall had'broken his neck, The Rabbit was avenged, 


Ictintke and the Buzzard 

Orie day Ietnike, footsore and weary, encountered 
& buzzard, which he asked to oblige him by in 
him on its back part of ihe wae The cay bid 
immediately consented, and, seating Ictinike between 
its wings, flew off with him, 

They had not gone far when they passed above a 
hollow tres, and Ictinike began to shift uneasily in his 
seat as he observed the buzzard hovering over it. He 
requested the bind to fly onward, but for answer it 
‘ast him headlong into the tree-trunk, where he found 
himself a prisoner. For a long time he lay there in~ 
want and wretchedness, until at last a large hunting- 
party struck camp at the spot. Tetinike chanced to be 
wearing some racoon skins, and he thrust the tails of 
these through the cracks in the tree. Three women 
who were standing near imagined that a number of 
Facoons had become imprisoned in the hollow trunk, 
and they made a large hole in it for the purpose of 
capturing them. Tctinike at once emerged, where- 
‘upon the women fled. Ictinike lay on the ground 
Pretending to be dead, and as he was covered with the 
tacoon-skins the birds of Preys the eagle, the rook, 
and the magpie, came to devour him. While they 
pecked athim the buzzard made his appearance for the 
Purpose of joining in the feast, but Ictinike, rising 
quickly, tore the feathers from its scalp. ‘That is why 
the buzzard has no feathers on its head. 


ICTINIKE AND THE CREATORS 


Ietinike and the Creators 

In course of time Ictinike married and dwelt in 
lodge of his. own. One day he intimated to his wife 
fhe was is ntenion to vist her grandfather the 
Beaver. On arriving at the Beaver's 
tht ‘his grander i-lew and his family bad been 
without food for a long Bme, and were dovis dying 
of starvation, Ashamed at having no food to 
before their guest, one of the young beavers offsred 
himself up to provide a meal for Ictinike, and was 
duly cooked and served to the visitor. Before Ictinike 
partook of the dish, however, he was earnestly re- 
quested by the Beaver not to break any of the bones 
of his son, but unwittingly he split one of the toc. 
bones. Having Gnished his repast, he lay down to 
rest, and the Beaver gathered the bones and put them 
ina skin, This he plunged into the river that flowed 
beside his lodge, and in'a moment the young beaver 
emerged from the water alive, 

“How do you feel, my son?" asked the Beaver, 

“Alas | father," replied the young Beaver, S66 of 
my toes is broken.” 

From that time every beaver has had one toe—that 
next to the litele one—which looks asif it had been split 

biti 
*Y sian atltie oles We teers et ae Beavers, 
and pretended to forget his tobacco-pouch, which he 
left behind, The Beaver told one of his young ones 
to run after him with the pouch, but, being aware 
of Ictinike's treacherous character, he advised hie off. 
spring to throw it to the god when at some distance 
away, The young beaver accordingly took the pouch 
and hurried ‘after Ictinike, and, obeying his father's 
instruction, was about to’ throw it to him fom a 
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considerable distance when TIctinike called to him: 
“Come closer, come closer.” 

The young beaver obeyed, and as Ictinike took the 
pouch from him he said: “Tell your father that he 
must visit me.” 

‘When the young beaver arrived home he acquainted 
his father with what had passed and the Beavershoned 
signs of great annoyance. 

“I knew he would say that,” he growled, ‘and that 
is why I did not want you to go near him.”” 

But the Beaver could not refuse the invitation, 
and in due course returned the visit. Ictinike, wish- 
ing to pay him a compliment, was about to kill one of 
his own children wherewith to. regale the Beaver, and 
was slapping it to make it cry in order that he might 
work himself into a passion sufficiently murderous to 
enable him to take its life, when the Beaver spoke to 
him sharply and told him that such a sacrifice was 
uunni . Going down to the stream hard by, the 
Beaver found a young beaver by the water, which was 
brought up to the lodge, killed and cooked, and duly 
eaten. 

‘On another occasion Ictinike announced to his wife 
his intention of calling upon her grandfather the 
Musk-rat. At the Musk-rat's lodge he met with the 
same tale of starvation as at the home of the Beaver, 
but the Musk-rat told his wife to fetch some water, 
Rutit in the kettle, and hang the Kettle over the fre: 

hen the water was boiling the Musk-rat upset the 
kettle, which was found to be full of wild rice, upon 
which Ietinike feasted. As before, he left his tobacco 
Pouch with his host, and the Musk-rat sent one of his 
children after him with the article. An invitation for 
the Musk-rat to visit him resulted, and the call yas 
duly paid. Ietinike, wishing to display his magical 
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THE STORY OF WABASKAHA 


wers, requested his wife to a kettle of water 
Seer alnee mene uare, when the water 
waa boiled and the kettle upset instead of wild rice 
only water poured out. ‘Thereupon the Musk-rat had 
the kettle refilled, and produced an abundance of rice, 
much to Ictinike's annoyance. 

Ictinike then called tipon his wife's grandfather the 
Kingfisher, who, to provide him with food, dived into 
the river and brought up fish. Ictinike extended = 
similar invitation to him, and the visit was duly 
Desiring to be even with his late host, the ved 
into the river in search of fish, He soon found himselt 
in difficulties, however, and if it had not been for the 
Kingfisher he would most assuredly have been drowned. 

Lastly, Ictinike went to visit his wife’s grandfather 
the Flying Squirrel. ‘The Squirrel climbed to the top 
of his lodge and brought down a quantity of excellent 
black walnuts, which letinike ate: "Wheo he departed 
from the Squirrel’s house he purposely left one of hin 

loves, which a small squirrel brought after him, and 
Roser cx lnntationibe hea meacnre ee tie Squirrel 
to visit him in turn. Wishing to show. his cleverness, 
Ictinike scrambled to the top of his lodge, but instead 
of finding any black walnuts there he fell and severely 
injured himself, Thus his presumption was punished 
for the fourth time. 

The four beings alluded to in this story as. the 
Beaver, Muskrat, Kingfisher, and Flying Squirrel are 
four of the creative gods of the Sioux, whom letinike 
evidently could not equal so far as reproductive magic 
was concerned, 


The Story of Wabaskaha 
An interesting story is that of Wabaskaha, an Omaha 
Graves the, fick rete in wits week about a 
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cent A party of Pawnees on the: raided 
thao bale ing to some Omahas dwelling beside 
Onahal Gee Mastob the animals were the pony 
‘of Wabaskaha, who immediately followed on their trai 
A few Omahas who had tried to rescue the horses had 
also been carried off, and on the atrival of the Pawnee 
party at the Republican River several of the Pawnees 

posed to put their prisoners to death. ‘Others, 
eeeies refused to participate in such an act, and 
strenuously opposed the suggestion. A wife of one of 
the Pawnee chiefs fed the captives, after which her 
husband gave them permission to dey 

‘After this incident quite a feeling of friendship sprang 
up between the two peoples, and the Pawnees were 
continually inviting the Omahas to feasts and other 
entertainments, but they refused to return the horses 
they had stolen, They told Wabaskaha that if he 
came for his horses in the fall they would 
them then for a certain amount of gunpowder, aad 


general meeting was held in the village to consider his 
case. A pipe was filled, and Wabaskaha asked the 
men of his tribe to place it to their lipsif they decided 
to take vengeance on the Pawnees. All did a0, but 


autumn, 


After a summer of huntii the braves sought the 
reer, They had hardly started whee a soonest e 


The War-chief filly the Monyter Ril 


THE MEN-SERPENTS 

Dakotas arrived at their village, bringing some tobacco. 
The Dakotas announced’ their choles ae cist the 
Omaha war-party, the trail of which they took up 
pearing ys Ina few days'the Omahas arrived at the 
Pawnee vil which ey attacked at daylight. After 
a vigorous defence the Pawnees wete almost exter- 
minated, and all their horses captured. The Dakotas 
who had elected to assist the Omaha war-party were, 
however, slain toaman, Such was the vengeance of 
Wabaskaha, 

‘This story is interesting as an account or a veritable 
Indian raid, taken from the lips of Joseph La Fléche, 
a Dakota Indian. 


‘The Men-Serpents 

‘Twenty warriors who had been on the war-path were 
returning homeward worn-out and hungry, and as they 
went they scattered in search of game to sustain them 
on their way. 

Suddenly one of the braves, placing his ear to the 
ground, declared that he could hear a herd of buffaloes 
a 


ng. 

ae wad geen cheated fo Get oetas ee He 
plans made by the chief to intercept the animals were 
quickly carried into effect. 

Nearer and nearer came the supposed herd. The 
chief lay very still, ready to shoot when it came within 
range. Suddenly he saw, to his horror, that what 
approached them was a huge snake with a rattle as 
large as a man's head. Though almost paralysed with 
surprise and terror, he managed to shoot the monster 
and kills. He called up fas msealiwbo\ were noe w 
little afraid of the gigantic creature, even though it 
was dead, and for a long time they debated what 
they should do with the carcass, At length hunger 
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conquered their scruplesand made them decide to cook 
and eat it, To their surprise, they found the meat as 
savoury as that of a buffalo, which it much resembled. 
Al partook of the fare, with the exception of one boy, 
who persisted in refusing it, though they pressed hima 
to eat. 

When the warriors had finished their meal they lay 
down beside the camp-fire and fell asleep. Later in 
the night the chief awoke and was horrified to find 
that his companions had turned to snakes, and that he 
himself was already half snake, half man.’ Hastily he 

thered his. transformed warriors, and they saw that 
Ee boy who had not eaten of the reptile had retained 
his own form. ‘The lad, fearing that the serpents might 
attack him, began to weep, but the snake.warriors 
treated him very kindly, giving him their charms and 
all they possessed, 

At their request he put them into a large robe and 
carried them to the summit of a high hill, where he set 
them down under the trees, 

“You must return to our lodges,” they told him, 
“and in the summer we will visit our kindred, 
that our wives and children come out to greet us."” 

The boy carried the news to his village, and there 
Was much weeping and lamentation when the friends of 
the warriors heard of their fite. Butin the summer the 
snakes came and sat in'a group outside the ¥: lage, and 
all the people crowded round them, loudly venting 
their grief. The horses which had belonged to the 
Snakes were brought out to them, ax well as. thelr 
moccasin. leggings, whips, and sadiles, 

“Do not be afraid of them,” said the boy to the 
fsembled people, “Do wot’ fice from them, lest 
someihing happen to you also," So they let the spakes 
creep over them, and ‘no harm befell. 
a4 


THE THREE TESTS 
In the winter the snakes vanished altogether, and 
with them their horses and other possessions, and the 
people never saw them more. 


The Three Testa 

There dwelt in a certain village 2 woman of re: 
markable grace and attractiveness. ‘The fame of her 
beauty drew suitors from far and near, eager to dis- 
play their prowess and win the love of this imperious 
bec ieeel ae besides being beautiful, she ‘was extremely 
hard to please, and set such tests for her lovers as none 
had ever been able to satisfy, 

A certain yo man who lived at a considerable 
distance had Tanti of her it charms, and made up 
his mind to woo and win is The difficulty of the 
task did not daunt him, and, full of hope, he set out on 
his mission, 

As he travelled he came to a very high hill, and on 
the summit he saw a man rising and sitting down at 
‘short intervals. When the prospective suitor drew 
nearer he observed that the man was fastening large 
stonesto hisankles. The youth approached him, saying: 
“Why do you tie these great stones to your ankles?” 

“Oh,” replied the other, “I wish to chase buffaloes, 
and yet whenever I do so Igo beyond them, so I am 
tying stones to my ankles that may not run so fast.” 

“My friend,” said the suitor, “you can run some 
other time, In the meantime I am without a com- 
Panion : come with me,” 

The Swift One agreed, and they walked on their 
way together. Ere they had gone very far they saw 
two large lakes. By the side of one of them sat e man, 
who frequently bowed his head to the water and drank 
Surprised that his thirst was not quenched, they said to 


him : Why do you sit there drinking of the lake ?”” 
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seGin Dever get enough water. When 1 have 
: Rp a nil 


ied, and the three comrades 
gone a little farther 
with his face lifted 
by ho ant thus, they 


iin, 
cd) aft YOU Walk with your eyes turned sky- 
ward? said they, xh 

rit nave shot an arrow,” he std, “and Tam waiting 
for it to reappear.” 

seh NovSt Mind your arrow,” said the suitor. Come 
with us,” 

‘<I will come,” said the Skilful Archer. 

Aa the tour companions Journeyed through a forest 
they beheld a Strange sight. "A man was lying with his 
Gat to the ground, and if he lifted hic far ee: 
four spate bowed it again, listening intently. The 
four approached him, saying : "Friend, fa ohare 
7ou liten so camest a 

isn ditenings” sid he, tothe plants growing 
This forest is full of plants, 269 ,P listening to 
thee breathing.” 

1d Rot ditten when the occasion arses,” 
tal ki Come and join us" i 

leas |,and so ti travelled to the village w! re 

the bes eau 

fen they had reached their destination they were 
quickly surrounded by the villagers, who dipiyed no 


[iit one Of ‘the strangers desired to w the. village 
they shook thei heads oven 7 ge lage 


THE RACE 


ible.” 


“Not 20,” said bis companion of the swift foot ; 


Saying this, he leaned his shoulder against the rock, 
and with a mighty crash it fell from its place. From 
the breaking up of it came the rocks and stones that 


are scattered over all the world. 

The second test was of a different nature: | The 
people brought the strangers a large quantity of food 
And water, and bade thers eat and occ, Being very 
hungry, they succeeded in disposing of the food, bit 


the suitor sorrowfully regarded the great kettles of 
water, 


sles 1” eid he “tho can drink up hat 2" 
“Tan,” said the Thirsty One, and in 2 twinkli 
he had drunk it all. 3 

T le were amazed at the prowess of the 
visitors, However, they said, There is still another 
test." and they brought out a woman who was a very 
swift runner, so swift that no one had ever outstripped 
her in a race. 


The Race 


“You must run a race with this woman,” suid they. 
“If you win you shall have the hand of the maidc, 
you have come to seck.”” 

Naturally the suitor chose the Swift One for this teat. 
When the runners were started the people hailed them as 
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fairly matched, for they raced together till they were 
out of sight. 

When reached the turning-point the woman 
said: “Come, let us rest for a little. 

‘The man agreed, but no sooner had he sat down 
than he fellasleep.Thewoman seized her opportunity, 
Making sure that her rival was sleeping soundly, she 
set off for the village, running as hard as she could. 

Meanwhile the four comrades were anxiously await- 
ing the return of the competitors, and great was their 
disappointment when the woman came in sight, while 
there was yet no sign of their champion, 

The man who could hear the plants growing bent 
his ear to the ground. 

He is asleep,” said he; “1 can hear him snoring.” 

‘The Skilful Archer came forward, and sihelic 
ee pone off an arrow he said: “1 will soon wake 


Heshot an arrow from the bowstring with such a 
wonderful aim that it wounded the sleeper’s nose, and 
roused him from his slumbers. The runner started to 
his feetand looked round for the woman, She was gone. 
Knowing that he had been tricked, the Swift One put 
all his energy into an effort to overtake her, She was 
within a few yards of the winning-post when he passed 
her. It was a narrow margin, but nevertheless the 
Swift One had gained the race for his comrade. 

‘The youth was then married to the damsel, whom 
he found to be all that her admirers had claimed, and 


more. 


‘The Scake-Ogre 
One day a young brave, feeling at variance with the 
id in general, and wishing to rid himsclf of the 


rid 
mood) lft the lodges of his people and journeyed into 
a7 


THE SNAKE-OGRE 
the forest. By and by he came to an open spate, in 
the coire af hich ead achieur hl "Weis he 
would climb to the top and reconnoitre, he 
his footsteps thither, and as he went he observed a 
man coming in the opposite direction and making for 
the same spot. The two met on the summit, and 
stood for 4 few moments silently regarding each other. 
The stranger was the first to fab, sy invitin 
the young brave to accompany him to his an 
sup with him. The other accepted the invitation, and 
they proceeded in the direction the stranger indicated. 

in approaching the lodge the youth saw with some 
surprise that there was a large hexp of bones in front 
of the door. Within sat a very old woman tending a 
pot. When the young man learned that the feast was 
to bea cannibal one, however, he declined to 
of it, ‘The woman thereupon boiled some corn % 
and while doing so told him that his host was nothing 
more nor less than a snake-man, a sort of ogre who 
killed and ate human beings. Because the brave was 
jung and very handsome the old woman took pity on 
tis ing the fate that would surely befall him 
unless he could escape from the wiles of the snake- 
man. 


Listen,” said she: “I will tell you what to do. 
Here are some moccasins. When the morning comes 
put them on your fect, take one step, and you will 
ind yourself of that headland you see in the distance. 
Give this paper to the man you will meet there, and 
he will direct you further. But remember that how- 
ever far you may go, in the evening the Snake will 
overtake you. When you have finished with the moc- 
casing take them them on the ground facing 
this way, and they will return.” 
“Js that all ?” said the youth. 
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No," she replied. “Before you go you must kill 
me and put a robe over my bones.” 


‘The Magic Moccasins 

‘The brave forthwith proceeded to carry these 
ite ts effect. First of all he killed the old 
woman, and disposed of her remains in accordance with 
her bidding. In the morning fe put on the magi 
moccasins which she had provided for him, and with 
tne great step he reached the distant headland, Here 
he met an old’ man, who received the paper from 
him, and then, giving him another pair of moccasins, 
directed him to a far-off point where he was to deliver 
fnother piece of paper to’ man who would await him 
there. Turning the first moccasins homeward, the 
young brave put the second pair to use, and took 
Another gigantic step. Arrived at the second stage 
of his journey from the Snake's lodge, he found 
it a repetition of the first. He was directed to 
another distant spot, and from that to yet another. 
But when he delivered his m for the fourth time 
he was treated somewhat differently. 

“Down there in the hollow," said the recipient of 
the paper, “‘there is a stream. ‘Go toward it, and walk 
straight on, but do not look at the water.” 

The youth did as he was biden, and shortly found 
himself/on the opposite bank of the stream, 

He journeyed up the creek, and as evening fell 
Tike Sketog io then, bo suddenly ud hamelt 

ting its res, he si i 
face to’ face with the Snake, Only then did he 
temember the words of the old woman, who had 
warned him that in the evening the Snake would over- 
take him. So he turned himself into a litde fish with 
red fins lazily moving in the lake. 


‘THE SNAKE'S QUEST 


The Snake's Quest 

The Snake, high on the bank, saw the little creature, 
and cried : “Little Fish I have you seen the person T 
am looking for? If a bird had flown over the lake 
you must have seen it, the water is so still, and surely 
you have seen the man I am secking ?” 

“Not 30,” replied the Little Fish, “1 have seen no 
one. But if he passes this way I will tell you." 

So the Snake continued down-stream, and as he went 
there was a little grey toad right in his path. 

“Little Toad,” said he, “have you seen him for 
whom I am secking? Even if only a shadow were 
here you must have seen it.” 

“Yes,” said the Little Toad, I have seen him, but 
T cannot tell you which way he has gone,” 

The Snake doubled and came back on his trail, 
Seeing a very large fish in shallow water, he said: 
“Haye you seen the man I am looking for ?”” 

“That is he with whom you have just been talk- 
ing,” said the Fish, and the Snake turned homeward. 

feeting a musk-rat he stopped. 

© Have you seen the person 1 am looking for ?” he 
said, Then, having his suspicions aroused, he added 
craftily : I think that you are he.” 

But the Musk-rat began a bitter complaint. 

“Just now," said he, “the person you seck passed 
ove’ my lodge and broke it” 

So the Snake passed on, and encountered a red- 
Sarees hi d the Turtl 

He is query, and the Turtle told him 
that the object of his search was to be met with 
Bees Gewares” he aided, for you da recog: 

“But e for if you do not 
nize him he will kill you.’ of 
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Following the stream, the Snake came upon a large 
green frog floating in shallow water. 

“] have been seeking a person since morning,” he 
said. “I think the you ae he” is, 

The Fi ed his suspicions, saying : “ You wi 
Beeching dawaltiewucan' =< 

The Snake next found a large turtle floating among 
the green scum on alake, Getting on the Turtle's 
back, he said: “You must be the person I seek,” 
and his head rose higher and higher as he prepared to 
strike, 

Jam not,” replied the Turtle. “The next person 
you meet altho bet But beware, feof you do wot 
recognize him he will kill you." 

en he had gone a little further down the Snakes 
azxempted to ross the stream, “In the middle was an 
eddy, Crafty as he was, the Snake failed to recognize 
fis cnemy, and the eddy drew him down into’ the 
water and’ drowned him. So the youth succeeded 
in slaying the Snake who had sought throughout the 
day to kill him. 


‘The Story of the Salmon 

A certain chief who had a very beautiful daughtet 
was unwilling to part with her, but knowing that the 
time must come when she would marry he 
a contest for her suitors, in which the feat was to 
break 8 pair ofeli’s antlers hung in the centre of the 


ige. 

Whoever shall break these antlers,” the old chiet 
declared, shall have the hand of my daughter." 

The quadray came first—the Snail, Squirrel, 
Otter, Beaver, Wolf, Bear, and Panther ; but all their 
strength and’ skill would not suffice to break the 


sates) Next came the Birds, but their efforts also 


THE STORY OF THE SALMON 
were unavailing, The only creature left who had not 
attempted the feat was a fecble thing covered with 
sores, whom the mischievous Blue Jay derisively sum- 
moned to perform the task. ne taunts 
from the tricky bird, the creature rose, shook itself, 
and became whole and clean and very good to look 
upon, and the assembled company saw that it was the 
Salmon, He grasped the elk’s antlers and. easily broke 
them in five pieces. Then, claiming his prize, the 
Chios daughter, he led heresy. 

Before one the people said : 
ieFigr us go toa take the Caleta Gaughte back a5 
they st off in pursuit ofthe pair along the sexshore 

en Salmon sam what was happening he created 
bay between himself and his pursuers, “The people at 
length reached the point of the bay on which Salmon 
stood, but he made another bay, and when they looked 
they could see him on the far-off point of that one. So 
the chase went on, till Salmon grew tired of exercising 
his magic powers. 

Coyote and Badger, who were in advance of the 
others, decided to shoot at Salmon. The arrow hit 
him in the neck and killed him instantly. When the 
reat of the band came up they gave the chief’s daughter 
fo the Wolves, and she beeame the wife of one of 
them. 

In due time the people returned to their vill 
and the Crow, who was Salmon’s sunt, learnt of his 
death. She hastened away to the spot where he had 
been killed, to seck for his remains, but all she could 
find was one salmon's gg, which she bid in hole in 
the river-bank, Next day she found that the egg was 
much larger, on the third day it was a small trout, and 
so it grew till it became a full-grown salmon, and at 
length a handsome youth. i 

aay 
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Salmoa’s Magic Bath 

Leading young Salmon to a mountain pool, his 
grand-aunt said: “Bathe there, that you may sea 
spirits,” 

‘One day Salmon said : ‘1 am tired of sceing spirits, 
Let me go away.” 

‘The old Crow thereupon told him of his father’s 
death at the hands of Badger and Coyote. 

“They have taken your father's bow,” she said. 

‘The Salmon shot an arrow toward the forest, and 
the forest went on fire. He shot an arrow toward the 
prairie, and it also caught fire, 

“Truly,” muttered the old Crow, “you have seen 
spitits.” 
Having made up his mind to get his father’s bow, 
Salmon journeyed to the lodge where Coyote and 
Badger dwelt. He found the door shut, and the 
creatures with their faces blackened, pretending to 
lament the death of old Salmon. However, he was 
not deceived by their tricks, but boldly entered and 
demanded his father’s bow. Four times they gave him 
other bows, which broke when he drew es The 
se oe was ed his father’s bow he bagten 

‘aking Coyote and Badger outside, he knocked them 
together and killed ther 


The Wolf Ledge 

As he travelled across the prairie he stumbled on the 
habitation of the Wolves, and on entering the lodge he 
epeountered his fathers wife who bade him hide before 
the monsters return: means of strategy he 
the better of them, shot them all, and sailed Sway i a 
little boat with the woman, Here he fell into a deep 
sep, and slept so long that at last his companion 


THE DROWNED CHILD 
ventured to wake him, Very angry at being roused, 
he turned her into a pigeon and cast her out of the 
boat, while he himself, as a salmon, swam to the shore. 

‘Near the edge of the water was a lodge, where dwelt 
five beautiful sisters. Salmon sat on the shore at a 
little distance, and took the form of an aged man 
covered with sores. When the eldest sister came down 
to speak to him he bade er arty him on her back to 
the lodge, but so loathsome a creature was he that she 
beat a hasty retreat. The second sister did likewise, 
and the third, and the fourth. But the youngest sister 
proceeded to carry him to the lodge, where he became 
again a young and handsome brave. He married all the 
sisters, but the youngest was his head-wife and his 
favourite, 


The Drowned Child 
On the banks of a river there dwelt a worthy couple 
with their only son, a little child whom they loved 
dearly. One day the boy wandered away from the 
lodge and fell into the water, and no one was near 
enough to rescue him. Great was the distress of the 
its when the news reached them, and all his 
indred were loud in their lamentations, for the child 
had been &, Bropete vith everybody. The father 
especially showed signs leepest grief, and 
ee me ae Dge sll he shonla: recive the 
boy. All night he lay outside on the bare his 
check pillowed on his hand. Suddenly he heard a 
faint sound, far under the earth, He listened ine 
tently: it was the crying of his lost child | Hastily 
he gathered all his relatives round him, told them 
what he had heard, and besought them piteously to 
dig into the earth and fing back his son. This task 
they hesitated to undertake, but they willingly collected 
ais 
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horses and goods in abundance, to be given to any one 
who would venture, 

‘Two men came forward who claimed to possess 
supernatural powers, and to them was entrusted the 
work. coeen Fes child. The grateful father gave 
them a pipe with tobacco, and promised them 
all his possessions if their mission should succeed. 
‘The two gifted men painted their bodies, one making 
himself quite black, the other yellow. Going to the 
neighbouring river they plunged into ite depths, and 
30 arrived at the abode of the Water- his bei 
and his wife, having no children of their own, 
adopted the Indian’s little son who was supposed to 
have been drowned, and the two men, secing him alive 
and well, were pleased to think that their task was as 

‘as accomplished. 

“The father has sent for his son," they said. “He 
has commanded us to bring him back. We dare not 
return without him." 

“You are too late,” responded the Ra 
“Had you come before he eaten of mi he 
might safely have returned with you. But ed 
to eat, and he has eaten, and now, alas! he would die 
if he were taken out of the water.” * 

Sorrowfully the men rose to the surface and carried 
the tidings to the father. 

“Alas|" they said, “he has eaten in the palace of 
ee od. Bevwil dic if we bring him home.” 

levert! the father z ‘in his desire to see 
the child. ges 

“I must see him,” he said, and the two men 
for a second journey, saying : “If you get him back, 
the Water-gou wil roqutre & white dog ie paymieat™ 

The Indian promised to supply the dog. ‘The two 
one 2 See p. 129, “The Soul's Journey.” 


‘THE SNAKE WIFE 


men painted themselves again, the one black, the other 
yellow. Once more they dived through the limpid 
water to the palace of the 

“The father must have his child,” they said. “This 
time we dare not return without him.” 

So the deity gave up the little boy, who was placed 
in his father's arms, dead. At the sight the grief of his 
Kindred burst out afresh. However, they did not omit 
to cast 2 white dog into the river, nor to pay the men 
lavishly, as they had promised. 

Later the parents lost a daughter in the same manner, 
but as she had caten nothing of the food offered her 
under the water she was brought back alive, on pay- 
ment by her relatives of a tribute to the Water-god of 
four white-haired dogs. 


The Snake-Wite 

‘A certain chief advised his son to travel. Idling, he 
pointed out, was not the way to qualify for chieftainship. 

* When I was your age," said he, “I did not si 
There was hard work to be done. And now look at 
me: I have become a great chief.” 

1 will go hunting, father," said the youth, So his 
father furnished him with good clothing, and had a 
horse saddled for ims 

The young man went of on his expedition, and 
by and by fell in with some elk. Shooting at the 

est beast, he wounded it but slightly, and as it 
dashed away he spurred his horse after it. In_ this 
manner they covered a considerable distance, till at 
length the hunter, worn out with thirst and fai 
reined in his steed and dismounted. He wandi 
about in search of water till he was wellnigh spent, 
but after a time he came upon a spring, and imme- 
Slately improvised a song of thanksgiving tothe dit, 
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Wakanda, who had permitted him to find it. His 
rejoicing Was somewhat premature, however, for when 
he approached the spring a snake started up from it. 
The youth was seared, and retreated to a safe 
distance without drinking. It seemed as though he 
must die of thirst after all. Venturing to look back 
after a time, he saw that the snake had dissppeared, 
and very cautiously he returned, Again the snake 
darted from the water, and the thirsty hunter was 
forced to fee. A third return to the toring, had no 
happier results, but when his thirst drove him to a 
fourth attempt the youth found, instead of a snake, a 
very beautiful woman, She offered him a drink in a 
small cup, which she replenished 2s often as he emptied 
it. So struck was he by her grace and beauty that he 
omptly fell in love with her. When it was time for 
har te teiven’ home abe gave him a ring, saying : 
“When you sit down to eat, place this ring on a seat 
and say, *Come, let us eat," and I will come to you." 
Having bidden her farewell, the young man turned 
his homeward, and when He was once more 
among his kindred he asked that food might be placed 
before him. Make haste,” said he, for I am very 
Quickly they obeyed him, and set down a variety of 
dishes. When he was alone the youth drew the tng 
from his finger and laid it on a seat. “Come,” he 
said, “let us eat.” 
Immediately the Snake-woman appeared and joined 
im at his meal. JWhen she had eaten she vanished as 
mysteriously as she had come, and the disconsolate 
husband (for the Youth had macried her) went out of 
the lodge to seek her. Thinking she might be among 
the women of the village, he said to his 2 Let 
the women dance before me.” 
ie 


THE RING UNAVAILING 


‘An old man was deputed to gather the women 
together, but not one of them so much as resembled 
aint cone d repeated th 

iin the yor sat down to eat, and re 1 
fortis whied bis wis had deneibed to hime She ate 
with him as before, and vanished when the meal was 
over. 

“Father,” said the man, “let the very young 
rome tance befeee rae!” ay! 

‘But the Snake-woman was not found among them 
cither. 

Another fleeting visit from his wife induced the 
chief's son to make yet another attempt to find her 
in the community. 

“Let the young girls dance,” he said, Still the 
mysterious Snake-woman was not found. 

‘One day a girl overheard voices in the youth's lodge, 
and, peering in, saw a beautiful woman sharing his 
meal, She told the news to the chief, and it soon 
became known that the chief's son was’ married to a 
bari ah however, whbed f 

© youth, . to marry a woman o 
his own tribe; but the maiden’s father, having heard 
that the man was already married, told his 
asighice Cust aha was only. being made fins ob 

So the girl had nothing more to do with her wooer, 
who turned for consolation to his ring. He caused 
food to be brought, and placed the ring on a seat. 


‘The Ring Unavailing 

“Come,” he said, “let us eat.” 

‘There was no response; the Snake-woman would 

aie seca ek greatly Cire peedetedi sad re 
was greatly disappointed, and made 

bis mind to go in search of his wife. “4 
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“Tam going a-hunting,” said be, and again his 
Filan exer bata goo Etcal Aeatl- eae 
him. 


‘When he reached the spot where the Snake-woman 
bad first met him, he found her tal leading up to the 
spring, and beyond it on the other side, Still follow- 
ing the trail, he saw before him a very dilapidated 
lorlgg xb tht te bf ic sab auvold an ape 
The youth felt very sorry for the tattered old fellow, 
and gave him his fine clothes, in exchange for which 
he zeeived the other's 4 

*You think you are doing me a good turn,” sai 
hk old tats,“ tat feb Mi whi aes ging 9 Gs prin 
‘The woman you seck has gone over the Great Water. 
‘When you get to the other shore talk with the people 

t there, and if they do not obey you send 


In addition to the tattered garments, the old man 
give hima hat, a sword, and a fame old horse 
At the edge of the Great Water the youth 
to cross, while his companion scated himaelf on the 
shore, closed his eyes,and recited a spell. In amoment 
the young man found himself on the opposite shore. 
Herc he found a lodge inhabited by two aged Thunder- 
men, who were apparently given to eating human 
ings. The young stranger made the discovery that 
his hat rendered him invisible,and he was able to: move 
unseen among the creatures." Taking off his hat for a 
moment, he took the pipe from the lips of « Thunder 
man and pressed it against the Intter’s hand. 
“Oh,” cried the Thunder-man, “ I am burnt 1” 
But the youth had clapped on his hat and dis 


ap 

CL not well,” said the Thunder-man gravely. 
“A stranger has been here and we have let him escape. 
20 
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When our brother returns he will not believe us if we 
tell him the man bas vanished.” 

Shortly after this another Thunder-man entered with 
the body of a man he had killed. When the brothers 
told him their story he was quite sceptical. 

“If 1 had been here,” said he, "I would not have 
let him escape.” 

‘Ashe spoke the youth snatched his pipe from him 
and pressed it against the back of his hand. 

“Oh,” said the Thunderman, Tam burat!” 

“Ie was not I,” said one brother. 

Ie was not I,” said the other. 

“Te was I,” said the youth, pulling off his hat and 
appearing among them.‘ What were you talking about 
among yourselves? Here Tam. Doas you said.” 

But the Thunder-men were afraid. 

“We were not speaking,” they said, and the youth 
put on his hat-and gantahed wae : 

‘What will our brother say," cried the three in dis- 
may, “when he hears that a man his been here and we 
have not killed him? Our brother will surely hate us.” 
vydt. 3 few minutes mother Thundet-man came into 

lodge, carrying the body of a child. He was very 
when he heard that they had let a man escape. 
je youth repeated his trick on the new-comer— 
eared for a moment, then vanished again. The 
i and lane af the Wsothars way also tastived tix Re 
same manner. 

Seeing that the monsters were now thoroughly 
frightened, the young man took off his magic hat and 
talked with them. 


‘The Finding of the Soake-Wife 
“You do wrong,” said he, “to eat men like this, 
You should eat loes, not men, I am going away. 
291 
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When I come back I will visit you, and if you are eat- 
ing buffaloes you ahall remain, but if you are eating 
men I shall send you away.” 

The Thunder-men promised they would eat 
buffaloes in future, and the young man went on his 
way to seek for the Snake-woman. When at last he 
came tothe village where ahe dwelt he found she hd 
married a man of another tribe, and in a great rage he 
swung the sword the magician had given him 
her and her husband, and the whole village after 
which he returned the way he had come. When he 
reached the lodge of the Thunder-men he saw that they 
had not kept their promise to eat only buffaloes. 

“Tam going to send you above," he said.“ Hitherto 
you have destroyed men, but when I have sent you 
aay you shall give them cooling rain to keep them 

live.” 


So he sent them above, where they became the 
thunder-clouds. 

Proceeding on his journey, he again crosted the 
Great Water with a single stride, and related to the 
old wizard all that had happened. 

“T have sent the Thunder-men above, because they 
would not stop eating men. lave I done well?” 


“[ have killed the whole village where the Snake- 
‘woman was, because she had taken another husband. 
TS vareaie linkter the sword.” 

ery well. twas q 

The youth returned to his fhice pana ariel 

very beautiful woman of his own village. 


‘A Subterranean Adventure 

There lived in a populous village a chief who had 
two sons and one daughter, all of them unmarried. 
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A SUBTERRANEAN ADVENTURE 

Both the sons were in the habit of joining the hunters 
when they went to shoot buffaloes, and on one such 
occasion a large animal became separated from the herd. 
One of the chief's sons followed it, and when the pursuit 
had taken him some distance from the rest of the party 
the buffalo suddenly disappeared intoalarge pit. Before 
they could check themselves man and horse had plunged 
in after him. When the hunters returned the chief 
was greatly disturbed to learn that his son was missing. 
He sent the criers in all directions,and spared no pains 
to get news of the 

If any person knows the whereabouts of the chief's 
fn, shouted the riers, et Bins come and tell.” 

is they repeated again ill at leny 

5 oie med Camies Pawn WED fast” witioaied oe 
accident. 

“1 was standing on a hill," he said, “and I saw the 
hunters, and I saw the son of the chief. And when he 
was on level ground he disippeared, and I saw him no 
more,” 

He led the men of the tribe to the spot, and they 
scattered to look for signsof the youth. found his 
trail; they followed it to the pit, and there it stop 

They pitched their tents round the chasm, and the 
chief begged his people to descend into it to search 
for his son. 

“Ifany man among you is brave and stout-hearted,"" 
he said, “let him enter.” 

‘There was no response, 

“Ifany one will go I will make him rich.” 

Still no one ventured to speak. 

Tf any one will go I will give him my daughter in 
marriage.” 

“There was a stir among the braves and a youth came 
forward. 
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4] will go," he said simply. 

Ropes of hide were made by willing hands, and 
secured to akin shaped to Moccia tet of bucket. 

After arranging si wit party at the mouth 
of the pit, the Hdventurous acarcher allowed himself to 
be lowered. Once fairly Jaunched in the Cimmerian 
depths his eyes became accustomed to the darkness, 
tad he saw frst the buifulo, then the horse, then the 
young brave, quite dead. “He put the body of the 
chief's son into the skin bucket, and gave the signal 
for it to be drawn up to the surface. But so great 
was the excitement that when his comrades had drawn 
up the dead man they forgot about the living one still 
in the pit, and hurried away. 


Lost Underground 
By and by the hero got tired of shouting, and 
wandered off into the darkness. 

He had not gone very far when he met an old woman. 
Respectfully addressing her, he told her his story and 

her to aid his return to his own country. 
indeed I cannot help you," she said, “but if you 
will go to the house of the wise man who lives round 
the corner you may get what you want.” 

Having followed. the direction she had indicated 
with a withered finger, the youth shortly arrived at a 
lodge, Hungry and weary, he knocked somewhat 
impatiently. ‘Receiving no answer, he knocked again, 
still more loudly. This time there was a movement 
inside the lodge, and a woman came to the door. She 
led him inside, where her husband sat dejectedly, not 
even rising to grect the visitor. Sadly the woman told 
him that they were mourning the death of their only 
son. Ata word from his wife the husband looked at 
the youth, Eagerly he rose and embraced him. 
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THE RETURN TO EARTH 

“You are like our lost child,” said he. “Come 
and we will make you our son,” 

The young brave then cold him his story. 

“We shall treat you as our child,” sald the Wise 
Man, “Whatever you shall ask we will give you, 
even should you desire to leave us and to return to 
your own people.” 

‘Though he was touched by the kindness of the good 
folk, there was yt nothing the youth desired so much 
as to return to his kin 

A Give me,” said he, a white horse and a white 
mule. 


The Return to Earth 

The old man bade him go to where the horses were 
hobbled, and there he found what he had asked for. 
He also received from his host a magic piece of iron, 
which would enable him to obtain whatever he desired. 
The rocks even melted away at a touch of this talisman. 
Thus equipped, the adventurer rode off; 

Shortly afterward he emerged in his own country, 
where the first persons he met were the chief and his 
wife, to whom he disclosed his identity, as he was. by 
this time very much changed. ‘They were sceptical at 
first, but soon they came to recognize him, and gave 
him a very cordial reception, 

‘He married the chief's daughter, and was made 
head chieftain by his father-in-law. ‘The people built a 
lodge for him in the centre of the encampment, and 
brought him many valaable presents of clothing and 


horses, On his marriage-day the criers were sent out 
to tell the people that on the following day no one 
must leave the village or do any work. 


On the morrow all the men of the tribe went out to 


hunt buffaloes, and the young chieftain accompanied 
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them, By means of his magic piece of iron he charmed 
many ufos an slew more than dil the other 

fow it so happened that the chief's remaining ton 
was very jealous of his brother-in-law. t 
his father should have given, him the chicianship, 
and the honours accorded by the people to his young 
relative were exceedingly galling ta him. So he made 
up his mind to kill the youth and destroy his beautiful 
white horse. But the sagacious beast told its master 
that some one was plotting against his life, and, duly 
warned, he watched in the stable every night. 

‘On the occasion of a second great buffalo hunt the 
wicked schemer found his opportunity. Br waving his 
robe he scared the buffaloes and caused 
in om the youth and trample him to death. But when 
the herd had scattered and moved away there was no 
trace of the young brave or of his milk-white steed. 
‘They had returned to the Underworld. 


White Feather the Giant-Killer 


that they had perished at the hands of six great giants. 
‘The ation. Ke whiny the bay. Welonged tal wagered 
their children inst those of the giants that they 
would beat the latter in a race. Unfortunately the 
ants won, the children of the rash Indians were 
forfeited, ad all were slain with the exception of litle 

copee, whose grandfather had taken of him. 
The child learned to hunt and fish, and pera quite 
contented and happy. 


WHITE FEATHER THE GIANT-KILLER 

One day the boy wandered away to the edge of 
4 prairie, where he found traces of an encampment. 
Returning, he told his grandfather of the ashes and 
tent-poles he had seen, and asked for an explanation, 
Had his grandfather set them there? The old man 
responded brusquely that there were no ashes or tent- 
poles: he had merely imagined them. The boy was 
sorely puzzled, but he let the matter drop, and next 
day he followed a different path. Quite suddenly he 
heard a voice addressing him as “ Wearer of the 
Feather.” Now there had been a tradition in his tribe 
that a mighty man would arise among them wearing 
a white feather and performing prodigies of valour. 
But of this Chicopee as yet knew nothing, so he could 
only look about him in a startled way. Close by 
him stood a man, which fact was in itself sufficiently 
astonishing to the boy, who had never seen any one 
but his grandfather ; but to his further bewilderment he 

ved that the man was made of wood from the 
Greast downward, only the head being of flesh. 

“ You donot wear the white feather yet,” the curious 
site eovoed = tet yon wil byw by. Go home 
and sleep. You will dream of a pipe, a sack, anda 
large white feather, When you wake you will sce 
these things by your side, Put the feather on your 
head and you will become a very great warrior. If 
you want proof, smoke the pipe and you will see the 
amoke turn into pigeons.” 

He then proceeded to tell him who his parents 
were, and of the manner in which they had perished, 
and bade him avenge their death on the giants. To 
aid him in the accomplishment of this feat he gave him 
= magic vine which would be invisible to the giants, 
and with which he must trip them up when they rana 
race with him. 
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Chicopee returned home, and everything happened 
as the Man of Wood had predicted. "The old grad 
father was greatly surprised to see a pigeons 
eigenen aap tas erty eer 
shortly emerged, wearing on his head 2 white feather, 
Remembering the prophecy, the old man wept to 
think that hermight lose his grandchild. 


Tn Search of the Giants 

Next ote te set pe in search aise 
a whom he found in a large lodge in the 
any of the forest. The poe tad aed of his 
approach from the ‘little spirits who carry the news." 
Among themselves they mocked and scoffed at him, 
but outwardly they greeted him with much civility, 
which, Hoteress 39 noid sere him as to their 
true feelings, Without loss of time they arranged 
Grecnieees Cdeaes aad tiesppingese gaat, te 
winner of which was to cut off the head of the other. 
Chicopee won, with the help of his magic vine, and 
killed his opponent. Next marning he appeared again, 
and decapitated another of his foes, ‘This happened on 
five mornings. On the sixth he set out as usual, but 
was met by the Man of Wood, who informed’ him 
that on his way to the giants’ lodge he would encounter 
the most beautiful woman in the world. 


‘Chacopee’s Downfall 
« Pay no attention to her,” he said earnestly, “She 
is there for your destruction. When you see her turn 
yourself info an elky and you will be safe from her 
les.” 


Chicopee led on bis way, and sure b 
before long he met the most beautifol woman in the 


a indful of the adyice he had receiyed, he 
« 


“Everything happened 94 the Mancof Wood had predicted 
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grief and beauty that he resumed his own shape and 
endeavoured to console her ae ane words and 
caresses. At last he fell asleep i 

lap. ‘The beautiful woman once more became the 
cruel giant, and, seizing his axe, the monster broke 
ee back; then, turning him into a dog, he 
bade him rise and follow him. The white feather 
he stuck in his own head, fancying that magic powers 
accompanied the wearing of it. 

Tn the path of the travellers there lay 2 certain 
village in which dwelt two young girls, the daughters 
ofachief, Having heard the prophecy concerning the 
Yearer of the white feather, each made up her mind 
that she would marry him when he should appear. 
Therefore, when they saw a man approaching wi 
awhite feather in his hair the elder ran to, meet hi 
favited him into her lodge, and soon after marri 
him, ‘The younger, who was gentle and timid, took the 
dog into her home and treated him with great kindness. 

‘ne day while the giant was out hunting he saw the 
dog casting a stone into the water. Immediately the 
Stone became a beaver, which the dog caught and 
killed. ‘The giant strove to emulate this feat, and was 
Successful, but when he went home and ordered his 
wife to go outside and fetch the beaver only a stone 
hhy by the door. |Next day he saw the dog pl fucking a 
suthered branch and throwing it on the ground, where 
it became a deer, which the dog slew. The Giant 
performed this agi feat also, but when his wife went 
to the door of the lodge to fetch the deer she saw only 
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2 piece of rotten wood. Nevertheless the giant had 
tome sures in the chao, and bie wife repuired tothe 
home of her father to tell him what a skilful hunter 
her husband was, She also spoke of the dog. that 
lived with her sister, and his skill in the chase, 


The Transformation 

‘The old chief suspected magic, and sent a deputa- 
tion of youths mal anieys tp avte tie ae 
daughter and her dog to visit him. To the surprise of 
the deputation, no dog was there, but an exceedingly 
handsome warrior. But alas! Chhcopee could not 

The party set off for the home of the old 

‘ef, where they were warmly welcomed. 

Te'was to hold a general meeting, so that 
the wearer of the white feather might show his prowess 
and magi fers. First of all they took the giant's 
pipe (which faa; belonged to Chécopee), and the war- 
noe enkee it one sites the other. When it came to 

hi 's turn he signified that the giant should 
cede im, The gi tsmcked, but sed aoe 
ment of the Soci att unusual happened. ‘Then 

took the pipe, and as the smoke ascended it 
became a flock of pigeons. At the same moment he 
recovered his co and recounted his strange adven- 
tures to the astounded listeners. ‘Their indignation 
inst the giant was unbounded, and the chief ordered 
he should be given the form of a dog and stoned 

to death by the le ‘ J 
shitopee gave a \er of his right to wear 
the white feather, Calling os buffalo-hide, he cut it 
into little pieces and strewed it on the prairie, Next 
bee he sommes the braves of abe tie to a buffalo- 
unt, and at no great distance und a magnificent 
herd. Mae piesa of hide had boone tame The 
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HOW THE RABBIT CAUGHT THE SUN 

ple greeted this exhibition of magic art with loud 
Scleretioasj und Cluipale anc tteFa (was ey 
established with the tribe, 

Chicopee the chief's permission to take his 
wife on a visit to his grandfather, which was readily 
granted, and the old man’s gratitude and delight more 
than repaid them for the perils of their journey. 


How the Rabbit Caught the Sun 

‘Once upon a time the Rabbit dwelt in = lodge with 
no one but his grandmother to keep him company. 
Every morning he went hunting very early, but no 
matter how early he was he always noticed that some 
one with a very long foot had been before him and 
had left. a trail) The Rabbit resolved to discover the 
identity of the hunter who forestalled him, so one fine 
morning he rose even earlier than usual, in the hope of 
encountering the stranger, But all to no purpose, for 
the mysterious one had gone, leaving behind | him, as was 
his wont, the trail of the long foot. 

This irritated the Rabbit profoundly, and he returned 
to the k to consult with his jother. 

«G: er," he grumbled, “although I rise early 
every morning and set rat ae in the hope of snaring 
game, some one is always before me and frightens the 
game away. I shall make a snare and catch him,” 

“Why should you do so?” replied his grand- 
mother. “In what way has he harmed you ?" 

“It is sufficient that I hate him," replied the queru- 
lous Rabbit, and departed. Hes: himself amon, 
the bushes and waited for nightfall. He had 
imself with «stout bowsring, which he arranged as « 
trap in the place where the footprints were usually to 
be found. Then he went home, but returned very 
early to examine his snare. 
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‘When he arrived at the pet he discovered that he 
had caught the intruder, who was, indeed, no less a 
nage than the Sun. He ran home at the top of 
is see to acquaint his grandmother with the news. 
He did not know what he had caught, so his grand~ 
mother bade him seck the forest once more and find 
out. Onreturning he saw that the Sun was in a violent 


passion. 

“How dare you snare me!" he cried angrily. 
“Come hither and untie me at once |" 

The Rabbit advanced cautiously, and circled round 
him in abject terror. At last he ducked his head and, 
tunning in, cut the bowstring which secured the Sun 
with his knife, ‘The Sun immediately soared upward, 
and was quickly lost to sight. And the reason why 
the hair between the Rabbit's shoulders is yellow is that 
he was scorched there by the great heat which came 
from the Sun-god when he loosed him. 


How the Rabbit Slew the Devouring Hill 

In the long ago there existed a hill af ogre-like 
propensities which drew people into its mouth and 
devoured them, The Rabbit's grandmother warned 
him not to approach it upon any account. 

But the Rabbit was rash, and the very fact that he 
had been warned against the vicinity made him all the 
more anxious to visit it. So he went to the hill, 
cried mockingly : “Pahe-Wathahuni, draw me into 
your mouth! Come, devour me!" 

But Pahe-Wathahuni knew the Rabbit, so he took 
no notice of him. 

Shortly afterward a huntin; came that way, 
and Pahe-Wathahuni opened mouth, so. that they 
took it to be @ great cavern, and entered. The Rabbit, 
waiting his chance, pressed in behind them. But when 
sor 
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THE RABBIT AND THE DEVOURING HILL 
he reached Pahe-Wathahuni's stomach the monster felt 
that something disagreed with him, and he yomited the 
Rabbit up. 

Lacie day another hunting-party appeared, 
and Pahe-Wathahuni again opened his capacious gullet. 
The hunters entered unwittingly, and were devoured. 
‘And once more the Rabbit entered, disguised as a man 
by magic art. This time the cannibal hill did not eject 
him. Imprisoned in the monster's entrails, he saw in 
the distance the whitened bones of folk who had been 
devoured, the still undigested bodies of others, and 
‘some who were yet alive. 

‘Mocking Pahe-Wathahuni, the Rabbit said : Why 
do. ht not eat? You should have eaten that very 
fat heart.” And, seizing his knife, he made as if to 
devour it. At this Pahe-Wathahoni set up a dismal 
howling ; but the Rabbit merely mocked him, and slit 
the heart in twain, At this the hill split asunder, and 
all the folk who had been imprisoned within it went 
out again, stretched their arms to the blue sky, and 
hailed the Rabbit as their deliverer ; for it was Pahe- 
Wathahuni’s heart that had been sundered. 

The people gathered together and said: “Let us 
make the bit chief.” But he mocked them and 
told them to be gone, that all he desired was the hi 
of fat the hill had concealed within its entrails, which 
would serve him and his old for food for 
many aday. With that the jit went homeward, 
carrying the fat on his back, and he and his grand- 
mother rejoiced exceedingly and were never in want 
again, 
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CHAPTER VI: MYTHS AND LEGENDS 
OF THE PAWNEES 


The Pawnees, or Caddoan Indiana 
HE Caddoan stock, the principal representatives 
| of which are the Pawnees, are_now settled in 
Oklahoma and North Dakota. From the earliest 
period they seem to have been cultivators of the soil, as 
well as hunters, and skilled in the arts of weaving and 
pottery-making. ‘They possessed an elaborate form 
of teliious eetemonial. ‘The following myths well 
exemplify how strongly the Pawnee was gifted with 

the religious sense. 


‘The Sacred Bundle 
A certain young man was very vain of his personal 
y ce, and always wore the finest clothes and 


richest adornments he could procure. Among other 
sions he had a down feather of an eagle, which 
Pecreclnetnerd wigrthe vent to war and which 
ssessed magical properties. He was unmarried, a 
Cared nothing for omen, though doubtless ther at 
more than one maiden of the village who would not 
haye disdained the hand of the young hunter, for 
he was as brave and good-natured as fe was hand 
some, 
One day while he was out hunting with his com- 
Penions—ihe Indians hunted on foot in thore days— 
separated from the others, and followed some 
but for a considerable distance. The animals 
to escape, with the exception of a young cow, 
‘which had become stranded in a mud-hole. The youth 
fitted an arrow to his bow, and was about to fire, 
when he saw that the buffilo had vanished and only a 
young and pretty woman was in sight. The hunter was 
pied 


THE SACRED BUNDLE 

rather perplexed, for he could not understand where 
the animal had gone to, nor where the woman had 
come from. However, he talked to the maiden, and 
found her so that he to marry her 
sed reas wit etn ay Lovee an 
marry him, but only on condition remained 
where they were. To this he agreed, and gave her as 
4 wedding gift 2 string of blueand white beads he wore 
round his neck, 

One evening when he returned home after » days 
hunting he found that his camp was gone, and all 
round about were the marks of many hoofs. No 
trace of his wife's body could he discover, and at last, 
mourning her bitterly, he returned to his tribe. 

‘Years clapsed, and’ one summer morning 2s he was 
playing the stick game with his friends a little boy 
came toward him, wearing round his neck a string of 
‘Blue and white beads, 

Father," he said, “ mother wants you." 

The hunter wae annoyed at the interruption, 

“Lam not your father," he replied. Go away.” 

‘The boy went away, and the man’s companions 
laughed at him when they heard him addressed as 
father,’ for they knew he was a woman-hater and 
unmarried. 

However, the boy returned in a little while. He 
was sent away again by the angry hunter, but one of 
the players now suggested that he should accompany 
the child and see what he wanted. All the time the 
hunter had been wondering where he had seen the 
beads before. As he reflected he saw a buffalo cow 
and calf running across the prairie, and suddenly he 
Takagi bow end hefollowed the buffaloes, 

ing his arrows, he followed the 
Wyibea he sow: recogutied ae hs wikis Ena 
eS 
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long and wearisome journey they had. The woman 
was angry with her husband, and. Sanna nves 
they came to, so that he feared he would dic of thirst, 
‘but the strategy of his son obtained food and drink far 
him until they arrived at the home of the buffaloes. The 

ig bulls, the leaders of the herd, were very angry, and 
threatened to kill him, First, however, they gave him 
4 test, telling him that if he accomplished it he should 
live. * Six cows, all exactly alike, were placed in & row, 
and he was told that if he could point out his wife his life 
would be spared. His son helped him secretly, and 
he succeeded. The old bulls were surprised, and much 
annoyed, for they had not expected him to distinguish 
his wife from the other cows. They gave hitn another 
test. He was requested to pick out his son from among 
several cilves. Again the young buffalo helped him 
to perform the feat. Not Yet satisfied, they decreed 
that he must runarace, If he should win they would 
Tet him go. ‘They chose their fastest runners, but on 
the day set for the race a thin coating of ice covered the 
ground, and the buffaloes could not runat all, while the 
young Indian ran swiftly and steadily, and won with 
case. 


The Magic Feather 
The chief bulls were still angry, however, and de- 

termined that they would kill him, even though he 

had passed their tests, So they made him sit on the 
ind, all the a and fiercest bulls round him. 
ther they rushed at him, and in a little while his 

feather was seen floating in the air. ‘The chief bulls 

called on the others to stop, for they were sure that he 

must be trampled to pieces by this time, But when 
drew back there sat the Indian in the centre of the 

circle, with his feather in his hair, 
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THE MAGIC FEATHER 
Te was, in fact, his magic feather to which he owed 
his escape, and a second rush which the buffaloes made 
had aslitele effect on him, Seeing that he was possessed 
of magical powers, the buffaloes made the best of matters 
and welcomed him into their camp, on condition that 
he would bring them gifts from his tribe. This he 
agreed to do. a 
‘When the Indian returned with his wife and son to 
the village people they found that there was no food 
to be had; but the buffalo-wife produced some meat 
from under her robe, and they ate of it. Afterward 
they went back to the herd with gifts, which pleased the 
buftloes greatly, ‘The chief bulls, knowing that the 
people were in want of food, offered to return with 
the hunter. His son, who also wished to’ return, 
arranged to accompany the herdin the form of a buffalo, 
while his parents. went ahead in human shape. The 
father warned the people that they must not kill his 
son when they went to hunt buffaloes, for, he suid, the 
yellow calf would always return leading more buffaloes. 
By and by the child came to his father saying that he 
would divin asec len the form of a boy, 
as he was about to lead the herd eastward. Ere he 
went he told his father that when the hunters sought 
the chase they should kill the yellow calf and sacrifice 
it to Atius Tews, tan its hide, and wrap in the skin 
an ear of corn and ather sacred things. year 
they should look out for another yellow calf, sacrifice 
it, and keep a piece of its fat to add to the bundle. 
Then when food was scarce and famine threatened the 
tribe the chiefs should gather in council and pay a 
friendly visit to the young buffalo, and he would tell 
‘Tirdwa of their need, so that another yellow calf might 
be sent to lead the herd to the people. 
When he had said this the boy left the camp, All 
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was done as he had ordered. Food became plentiful, 
and the fither became a chief greatly respected by hi 
people, His buffalo-wife, however, he almost forgot, 
and one night she vanished. So distressed was the 
chief, and so remorseful for his neglect of her, that he 
never recovered, but withered away and died. But the 
sacred bundle was long preserved in the tribe as a 


ic charm to bring the buf. 

‘ir sacred bundles were most ‘ious to the 

Indians, and were guarded religion ly. In times of 

famine ‘they were opened by the priests with much 

ceremony, The above story is given to explain the 
origin of that belonging to the Pawnee tribe. 


‘The Bear-Man 

‘There was once ‘of the Pawnee tribe who 
imitated the ways of a 5 and, indeed, he much 
resembled that animal. When he played with the 
other boys of his village he would pretend to be a 
bear,and even when he grew up he would often tell his 
companions laughingly that he could turn himself into 
a bear whenever he liked. 

His resemblance to the animal came about in this 
manner. Before the boy was born his father had. gone 
on the war-path, and at some distance from his home 
hhad come upon’a tiny bear-cub, The little creature 
looked at him so wistfully and was so small and help- 
lee that he could not pave by, without taking nodce of 
it, So he stooped and picked it up in his arms, tied 
some Indian tobacco round its neck, and said: #1 
know that the Great Spirit, Tirkwa, will care for 
but I cannot go on my way without putting hese 
things round your rs to show that I feel kindly 
toward you. I hope that the animals will tike care 
of my son when he is bors, and help him to. grow up 


THE BEAR-MAN SLAIN 
a great and wise man.” With that he went on his 
way. 

On bis return he told his wife of his encounter with 
the Little Bear, told her how he had taken itin hisarms 
and looked at it and talked to it. Now there is an 
Indian superstition thata woman, before 2 child is born, 
must not look fixedly at or think much about any 
animal, of the infant will resemble it. So when the 
warrior's boy was barn he was found to have the ways 
of a bear, and to become mare and more like that animal 
the older he grew. The boy, quite aware of the resem. 
blance, often went away by himself into the forest, where 
he used to pray to the Bear. 


‘The Bear-Maa Slaia 

On one occasion, when he was quite grown up, he 
accompanied a war party of the Pawnees as their chief. 
They jrevellad is: sineelrale, diate bat em Bey 
arrived at any village they fell into a trap prepared for 
them by thee cisiies, the iste Tate) ce letely 
off their guard, the Pawnees, to the number of about 
forty, were slain to aman, ‘The part of the country in 
which this incident took place was rocky and cedar- 
dad and facbouced cansy bees, ance Bodies of the 
dead Pawnees lay in a ravine in the path of these ani- 
mals, When they came to the body of the Bear-man a 
she-bear instantly recognized it as that of their bene~ 
factor, who had sacrificed smokes to them, made songs 
about them, and done them many a good turn duri 
his lifetime. She called to her companion and 
him to do something to bring the Bearman to life 
pe The other protested that he could do nothing. 
“Nevertheless,” he added, “I will try. If the sun 
were shining I might succeed, but when it is dark and 
cloudy I am powerless.” 
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The Resuscitation of the BearMan 
"The sun was shining but fitfully that day, however. 
Long iatervals of gloom succeeded each gleam of sun- 
Tight, But the two bears set about collecting the 
remains of the Bear-man, who was indeed sadly muti- 
[sted, and, lying down’ on his body, they worked 
over him with their magic medicine ail he showed 
Sons of returning life. At length he fully regained 
Consciousness, and finding himself in the presence of 
a bens wueat& low € know what had happened 
to him. . But the animals related how they had brought 
him foe, andthe sight of his dead comrades ring 
around him recalled what had gone before. Gratefully 
Siimowledging the service the bears had done him, he 
dccompanied them, to their den, He was still very 
‘weak, and frequently fainted, but ere long he recovered 
his strength and was as well as ever, only he had no 
hia on his head, forthe Sioux had scalped him, During 
bis sojourn withthe Bear he was tug al he things 
that they knew—which was a great deal, for all Indians 
know that the bear is one of the wisest ofanimals. How- 
ever, his host begged him not to regard the wonderful 
things he did as the outcome of his own strength, but 
to give thanks to Tiriwa, who had made the bears and 
ven them their wisdom and greatness, Firally 
he told the Bear-man to return to his people, where he 
would become a very great man, great in war and in 
wealth, But at the same time he most not forget the 
bears, nor cease to imitate them, for on that w 
depend much of his success, 
MT atl look aie you," he conduded.. fT 
cou shall die, if 1 grow old, you shi old along 
With me. ‘This tree "pointing to a cedar" shall Be 
2 protector to you. Tt never becomes old; it is always 
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THE RESUSCITATION OF THE BEAR MAN 
fresh and beautiful, the gift of Tirkwa. And if a 
thunderstorm should come while you are at home throw 
some cedar-wood on the fire and you will be safe.” 

Giving him a bear-skin cap to hide his hairless scalp, 
the Bear then bade him depart. 

Arrived at his home, the young man was greeted with 
amazement, for it was thought that he had perished 
with the rest of the war party. But when be con- 
vinced his parents that it was faded thei boc ho 
visited them, they received him joyfully. When he 
ad embraced his fiends and had Been 6 


he-bear. The latter hugged him, saying: As my 
rae tie Ae 


my mouth touches your mout will be wise.” 
With that the bears ms 

True to his 
the 
of ea still z 
He lived to an advanced age, greatly honoured by his 
people, 


ar 


CHAPTER VII: MYTHS AND LEGENDS 
OF THE NORTHERN AND NORTH- 
WESTERN INDIANS 


Haida Demi-Gods 
HERE js a curious Haida story told of the 
‘origin of certain supernatural people, who are 
supposed to through the shamans, oF 
medicine-men, and of how they got their names. 

‘Ten brothers went out to hunt with their dogs. 
While they were climbing a steep rocky mountain a 
thick mist enveloped them, and they were compelled to 
remain on the heights. By and by they made = fire, 
tnd the youngest, who was full of mischief, cast his 
bow in it. en the bow was burnt the hunters were 
astonished to see it on the level ground below. 
mischievous brother thereupon announced his inten- 
‘ion of following his weapon, and by the same means. 
Though the others tried hard to dissuade him, he 
threw himself on the blazing fire, and was quickly 
tonsumed. His brothers then beheld him on the 

fain vigorously exhorting them to follow his example. 

ne by one they ‘id s0, some boldly, some timorously, 
but alf found themselves at lust on the level ground. 
‘As the brothers travelled on. thi a wren 
chisping, and they sem that one of their number had 
a blue hole in his heart. Farther on they found a 
hawk’s feather, which ¢! tied in the hair of the 
youngest. They came at length to a deserted village 
ye the shores of an inlet, and took possession of onc of 
the huts. For food they ate some mussels, and having 
satisfied their hunger they set out to explore the settle~ 
ment. Nothing rewarded their search but an old canoe, 
more-grown and covered with nettles. When they had 
removed the weeds and scraped off the moss they 
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HAIDA DEMLGODS. 
repaired it, and the mischievous one who had Jed them 
into the fire made a bark bailer for it, on which he 
carved the representation of a bird. Another, who had 
in his hair a bunch of feathers, took a pole and jumped 
into the canoe, ‘The rest followed, and the cance slid 
away from the shore. Soon they came in sight of a 
village where a shaman was performing. 

‘Attracted by the noite and the glow of the fire, the 
vrarvior a the bow stepped ashore and advanced to see 
what was going on. Now,” he heard the shaman say, 
“ the chief Supernatural-being-who-keeps-the-bow-off is 
coming ashore,” The Indian was ashamed to hear 
himself thus mistakenly, as he thought, referred to as a 
supernatural being, and returned to the canoe. The 
next one advanced to the village. “Chief Hawk-hole is 
coming ashore,” said the zaman. ‘The Indian saw the 
blue hole at his heart, and he also was ashamed, and 
returned to his brothers, ‘The third was named Super- 
natural-being-on-whom-the-daylight-rests, the fourth 
Supernatural-being-on-the-water-on-whort-is-sunshine, 
the fifth Supernatural-puffin-on-the-water, the sixth 
Hawk-with-one-feather-sticking-out-of-the-water, the 
seventh _Waring-dlouds sround--neck, the eighth 

‘apernatural-being-with-the-big-eyes, the ninth Suj 
Serer being-ying-on-histeck inthecanoe, and The 
eldest, and last, Suj |~being-half-of-whose- 
wordeareraven. Each ashe heard his name pronounced 
returned to the canoe. When they had all heard the 
shaman, and were assembled once more, the eldest 
brother sid, * We have indeed become supernatural 
people,” which was quite true, for by bursing themselves 
Pi the fire they had reached the Land of Souls.* 

2 ‘This myth woold appest to explain the fincied retemblance 
between smote end the! ‘or raparous substance of which spirits 
‘or ghosts are supposed to be composed. 
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The Supernatural Sister 

The ten brothers flosted round the coast till they 
reached another village, Hlere they took on board 
woman whose arms had been accidentally burned by 
her husband, who mistook them for the arms of some 
one embracing his wife. The woman was severely 
burned and was in great distress, The supernatural 
brothers made a crack in the bottom of the canoe 
and told the woman to place her hands in it. Her 
wounds were immediately healed. ‘They called her 
their sister, and seated her in the canoe to bail out the 
water. When they came to the Djo, the stream near 
which dwelt Fine-weather-woman,* the latter came and 
talked to them, repeating the names which the soma 
had given them, and calling their sister Supernatural- 
woman-who-does-the-bailing. 

« Paddle to the island you see in the distance," she 
added. The wizard who lives there is he who paints 
those who are to become supernatural beings. Go 
to him and he will paint you. Dance four nights in 
yout canoe and you will be finished.” 

‘They did as she bade them, and the wizard dressed 
them in a manner becoming to their position as super- 
natural beings. He gave them dancing hats, danci 
skirts, and puffin-beak rattles, and drew a cloud over 
the outside of their canoe. 


‘The Birth of Sin 

The Haida of British Columbia and the Queen 
Charlotte Islands possess a striking myth relating to 
the incarnation of the Sky-god, their principal deity. 
The daughter of a certain chief went one day to dig in 
the beach. After she had worked some time she dug 


* ‘See pape 316. 
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‘THE BIRTH OF SIN 


up a cockle-shell. She was about to throw it to one 
side when she thought she heard a sound coming from 


Blues, 


and greens. ‘The carpenter who had raised this fine 
building married his mother, and was very kind to him. 
He took the boy down to the sea-shore, and caused 
him to sit with his face looking toward the expanse 
of the Pacific. And so long as the Jad looked across 
the boundless blue there was fair weather. 

His father used to go fishing, and one day Sti—for 
such was the boy's name—expressed a wish to accom- 
pany him. ‘They obtained devil-fish for bait, and pro- 

ied to the fishing-ground, where the lad instructed 
his father to pronounce certain magical formule, the 
result of which was that their fishing-line was violently 
agitated and their canoe pulled round an adjacentisland 
three times. When the disturbance stopped at last they. 
pulled in the line and dragged out a monster covered 
with piles of halibut. 
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One Sti went out wearing a wren-skin. His 
mene Da him rise in stature until he soared 
‘above her and brooded like a bank of shining clouds 
over the ocean, Then he descended and donned the 
skin of a blue jay. Again the rose over the sea, and 
shone resplendently, Once more he soared upward, 
wearing the skin of a woodpecker, and the waves 
reflected a colour as of fire. 
Then he said; Mother, I shall sce you no more. 
1am going away from you.” When the ay tok like 
fice painted by my father there will be: no wind. 
Then the Batiog will be good.” 
His mother bade him farewell, sadly, yet with the 
jud knowledge that she had nurtured a divinity. 
jut her sorrow increased when her husband intimated 
that it was time for him to depart as well. Her super- 
natural son and husband, however, left her « portion 
of their power. For when she sits by the inlet and 
loosens her robe the wind scurries down between the 
banks and the waves are ruffled with tempest; and the 
more she loosens the ent the greater is the storm. 
They call her in the Indian tongue Fine-weather-woman. 
But she dwells mostly in the winds, and when the cold 
morning airs draw up from the sea landward she 
makes an offering of feathers to her glorious son. The 
feathers are flakes of snow, and they serve to remind 
him thatthe world is weary for a glimpse of his golden 


ter and South-East 

‘A Hida myth relates how Master-carpentery a 
supernatural being, went to war with South-east (the 
south-east wind) at Sqa-i, the town lying farthest south 
on the Queen Charlotte Islands, "The south-east wind 
is particularly rude and boisterous on that coast, and it 
3H 
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MASTER-CARPENTER AND SOUTH-EAST 
was with the intention of punishing him for his violence 
that Master-carpenter challenged him. First of 
however, he set about building a canoe for himself. 
The first one he made split, and he was obliged to 
throw it away. ‘The second also split, notwithstanding 
the fact that he had made it stouter than the other, 
‘Another and another he built, making each one stronger 
than the last, but every attempt ended in failure, and at 
last, exceedingly vexed at his unskilfulness, he was on 
the point ofgiving the task up. He would have done 
2 Fneed ut foe the intervention of Greatest ool 

itherto Mast ter had been trying to 
tye canoes fms ue log by moans of Dats Greatest 
Fool stood watching him for a time, amused at his 
clumsiness, and nally showed him that he ought to 
fuse bent wedges, And though he was perhaps the 
last person from whom Master-carpenter might expect 
to learn anything, the ‘unsuccessful builder of canoes 
adopted the suggestion, with the happiest results. 
‘When at length he was satisfied that he had made a 
good canoe he let it down into the water, and sailed 
Of in search of South-east. 

By and by he floated right down to his enemy's 
abode, and when he jadged hi self to be above it he 
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When this wind had. reached its full strength another 
was summoned, Taker-off-of-the-tree-tops. The blast 
increased to-a hurricane, and. the tree-tops were blown 
off and carried away and fell thickly about the canoe, 
where Master-carpenter was making use of his gle 
arts to protect himself. Again another wind was called 
up, Pebble-rattler, who set the stones and sand Aying 
about 2s he shricked in answer to the summons. 
Maker-of-thethick-sea-mist came next, the spirit of 
the fog which strikes terror into the hearts of those 
at sea, and he was followed by a numerous band of 
other nephews, each more to be dreaded than the last. 
Finally Tidal-wave came and covered Master-carpenter 
with water, so that he was obliged to give in. Relin- 
quishing his hold on South-east, he ed to struggle 
to the shore, It was said by some that South-cast 
died, but the shamans, who ought to know, say that he 
returned to his own place, 

South-east's mother was named To-morrow, and the 
Indians say that if they utter that word they will have 
bad. weather, for South-east does not like to hear his 
mother’s name used by any one else. 


‘The Beaver and the Porcupine 

‘This is the tale of a feud between the beavers and 
the porcupines, Beaver had laid in a plentiful store of 
food, ‘but Porcupine had failed to do. so, and one day 
‘when the former was out hunting the latter went to his 
I and stole his provision. When Beaver returned 

found that his ‘was gone, and he questioned 
Porcupine about the matter. 

“Did you steal my food ? he asked. 

* No," answered Porcupine, “One cannot steal food 
from supernatural beings, and you and I both possess 
Supernatural powers.” 
ai 


THE BEAVER AND THE PORCUPINE 
OF course this was mere bluff on the part of 
Porcupine, and it in nowise deceived his companion. 
“You stole my food!” said Beaver angrily, and 
he tried to seize Porcupine with his teeth. But the 
sharp spines of the latter disconcerted him, though 


he was not easily repulsed. For a time he fought 
furiously, but at feng he was forced to retreat, with 
his face covered with quills from his spiny adversary. 


His friends and relatives greeted him sympathetically. 
His father summoned all the Beaver People, told them 
of the injuries his son had received, and bade them 
avenge the honour of their clan. The people at once 
repaired to the abode of Porcupine, who, from the 
fancied security of his lodge, heaped insults and abuse 
on them, ‘The indignant Beaver People pulled his 
house down about his ears, seized him, and carried 
him, in spite of his threats and protests, to a desolate 
intaads where: they Ae tin oa starve: 

It seemed to Porcupine that he had not long to live. 
Nothing grew on the island save two trees, neither 
of which was edible, and there was no other food 
within reach, He called loudly to his friends to come 
to his assistance, but there was no answer. In vain he 
summoned all the animals who were related to him. 
His cries never reached them, 

‘When he had quite given up hope he fancied he 
heard something whisper to him: ‘Call upon Cold- 
weather, call upon North-wind.” At first he did not 
understand, but thought his imagination must be play- 
ing tricks with him. Again the voice whispered to 
him: “Sing North songs, and you will be saved.” 
‘Wondering much, but with hope rising in his breast, 
Porcupine did as he was bidden, and raised his voice 
in the North songs. “Let the cold weather come,” 
he sang, “let the water be smooth.” 
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They were greatly rejoiced to see him, but found him 
wey The he could hardly walk, and he had to be 


cy carried him to the top of a tall tree, thinking that 

as the beavers could not climb he would be in the same 
light as their brother had been on the island. But 

Eprthe simple expedient of eating the tree downward 

fos the top Beaver was enabled to return to his 
jome. 


‘The Devil-Fish's Daughter 

‘A Haida Indian was sailing in bis canoe with his 
two children and his wife at low tide, They had been 
paddling for some time, when they came to a place 
Where some devil-fish stones’ lay, and tl 
discern the devil-fish’s tracks and see where its food 
was lying piled up, The man, who was a shaman, 
landed upon the rocks with the intention of finding 
and killing the devilish, but while he was searching 
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‘THE DEVIL-FISH’S DAUGHTER: 
for it the monster suddenly emerged from its hole and 
dragged him through the aperture into its den, His 
wife and children, believing him to be dead, paddled 


away. 

The monster which had seized the man was a 
female devil-fsh, and she dragged him far below into 
the precincts of the town where dwelt her father, the 
desta chief and, there he married the devish 
which had ca him, Many years passed, and at 
Tength the man became homesick and ety dese 
to sec his wife and family once more. He begged the 
chief to let him go, and after some demur his request 
vas 

e shaman a in one canoe, and his wife, the 
devil-fsh's daughter, in another. The canoes were 
magical, and sped along of themselves. Soon they 
reached his father’s town by the aid of the enchanted 
craft. He had brought much wealth with him from 
the devilfish kingdom, and with this he traded and 
became a great chief. “Then his children found him 
and came to him. They were up, and to cele- 
brate his home-coming he held a great fest. Five 
great feasts he held, one after another, and at each of 
them his children and his human wife were present. 

‘But the devil-fsh wife began to pine for the sealife. 
One day while her husband and she sat in his father's 
house he began to melt. At the same time the devil- 
fish wife disapy betwixt the planks of the floor 
ing. Her h then assumed the devil-fish form, 
anda second soft, slimy body followed the first through 
the planks. The devil-Gah wife and. her husband bad 
returned to ber father’s realm, rs 

This myth, of course, approximates to those of the 
seal-wives who escape from their mortal husbands, and 
the swan. and other bird-brides who, pining for their 
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natural environment, take wing one fine day and leave 
their earth-mates. 


Chinook Tales 

‘The Chinooks formerly dwelt on Columbia River, 
from the Dalles to its mouth, and on the Lawer 
Willamette. With the exception of a few individuals, 
marie ‘now extinct, but their myths have been success 

y collected and preserved. They were the natives 
of the north-west coast, cunning in bargaining, yet 
dwelling on a communal plan. Their chief physical 
characteristic was a high and narrow forehead artificially 
fiattened, Concerning this people Professor Daniel 
Wilson says : 

“The Chinooks are among the most remarkable 
of the @at-headed Indians, and carry the process of 
cranial distortion to the greatest excess. ‘They are in 
some respects a superior race, making slaves of other 
tribes, and evincing considerable skill in such arts as 
are required in their wild forest and coast life, Their 
chief war-implements are bows and arrows, the former 
made from the yew-tree, and the latter feathered and 
pointed with bone, Their canoes are hollowed out of 
the trunk of the cedar-tree, which attains to = great 
size in that region, and are frequently ornamented with 
much taste and skill. In such a canoe the 
Chinook chief is deposited, surrounded with all the 
requisites for war, or the favourite occupations of life : 
presenting a correspondence in his sepulchral rites to 


the ancient pagan viking, who, as alike from 
the conteais oF the Sciudinevian SUilsactager and 
from the narratives of the was interred or con- 


sumed in his wargalley, and the form of that fayouit 
scene of ocean triumphs perpetuated in the earth-work 
that covered bia ashes.” 


THE STORY OF BLUE JAY AND 101 


‘The Story of Bive Jay and loi 

‘The Chinooks tell many stories of Blue Jay, the 
tricky, mischievous totem-bird, and among these tales 
there are three which are concerned with his sister loi. 
Blue Jay, whose disposition resembled that of the bird 
he symbolized, delighted in tormenting Ioi by delibe- 
rately misinterpreting her commands, and by repeating 
at every opportunity his favourite phrase, “ loi is always 
telling lies.” 

ia the first of the trilogy Ioi requested her brother 
to take a wife from among the dead, to help her with 
her work in house and To this Blue i 
assented, and he took for his spouse a chieftain’s 
daughter who had been recently buried. But Ioi’s 
request that his wife should be an old one he dis- 
re 


regarded, 

“Take her to the Land of the Supernatural People," 
said loi, when she had seen her brother's bride, “and 
er will restore her to life.” 

Hue Jay set out on his errand, and after a day's 
journey arrived with his wife at a town inhabited 
‘the Supernatural Folk. 

“How long has she been dead?” they asked him, 
when he stated his purpose in visiting them, 

“A day," he replied. 

‘The Supernatural People shook their heads, 

“We cannot help you,” said they. “You must 
travel to the town where people are restored who have 
been dead for a day.” 

Blue Jay obediently resumed his journey, and at the 
end of another day he reached the town to which he 
had been directed, and told its inhabitants why he had 
come. 

“How long has she been dead?” they asked, 
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“Two days,” said he. 

“Then we can do nothing,” replied the Super- 
natural Folk, “for we can only restore people who 
fave been dead one day. However, you can go to 
the town where those are brought to life who’ have 
been dead two days.” 

“Another day's journey brought Blue Jay and his 
wife to the third town, Again he found himself a day 
Inte, and was directed to a fourth town, and from that 
one to yet another, At the fifth town, however, the 
Supernatural People took pity on him, and recovered 
his wife from death, Blue Ty they made a chieftain 
among them, and conferred many honours upon him. 

"Afer a time he got tired of living in state among 


young ‘rother-in-law, the chief's son, learnt that his 
sister was alive and married to Blue Jay. 

ears the boy carried the news to his father, the 
old chief, who sont a message to Blue Jay demanding 
his hair’ in payment for his wife, The m 
received no reply, and the angry chief gathered his 

eople round him and led them to Blue Jay's lodge. 

a their approach Blue Jay turned himself into a bird 
and flew away, while his wife swooned. All the efforts 
of her kindred could not bring the woman round, and 
they called on her husband to return. Te was in ving 
however: Blue Jay would not come back, and his wife 
journeyed finally to the Land of Souls, 


‘The Marriage of Tot i 

“The second portion of the trilogy relates how the 
Ghost-people, setting out one night fi from the Shadow- 
Iand to buy a wife, took loi, the sister of Blue Jay, who 
disappeared before morning. After a year had elapsed 
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‘A FISHING EXPEDITION IN SHADOW-LAND 
her brother decided to go in search of her. But though 
he inquired the way to the Ghost-country from all 
manner of birds and beasts, he got a satisfactory answer 
from none of them, and would never have arrived at 
his destination at all bad he not been carried thither 
at last by supernatural means. 

In the Ghost-country he found his sister, surrounded 
by heaps of bones, which she introduced to him as his 
relatives by marriage. At certain times these relics 
would attain a semblance of humanity, but instantly 
became bones again ut the sound of a loud voice. 


A Fishing Expedition in Shadow-land 
At bis sister's request Blue Jay went fishing with his 
eas Molieednloy,. Fitton tier ehaghe wok r iad 
pia tone is caused the bay ta beasined Reap of hones 
in the canoe, Blue Jay took a malicious pleasure in 
reducing him to that condition, It was just the sort 
of trick he loved to play. 

The fish they caught were nothing more than leaves 
dnd branches, nd Blue Jay, in disgust, threw them back 
into the water. But, to his chagrin, when he returned 
his sister told him that they were really fish, and that 
he ought not to have fung them away. However, 
he consoled himself with the reflection, * loi is always 
telling Heat eee 

Besides teasing loi, man} on the 
inplicasive Ghosts | Socnedimes a soned the skull 
of a child on the shoulders of a man, and vice versa, 
and take a mischievous delight in the ludicrous result 
when they came ‘alive.’ 

On one occasion, when the prairies were on fire, 
Toi bade her brother extinguish the flames. For this 
purpose she gave him five buckets of water, warning 

jim that he must not pour it on the burning prairies 
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until ke came to the fourth of them. Blue Jay dis 
her, as he was wont to do, and with dire 
results, for when he reached the fifth prairie he found 
he had no water to pour on it. While endeavour- 
ing to beat out the flames he was so seriously 
burned that he died, and returned to the Ghosts as 
one of themselves, but without losing his mischievous 
propensities. 
Blue Jay and Toi Go Visiting 

‘The third tale of the trilogy tells how Blue Jay and 
Toi went to visit their Glenda, ‘The Magpie was the 
first to receive the visitors, and by means of magic he 
provided food for them. ‘Putting a salmon egg into 
a kettle of boiling water, he placed the kettle om the 
fire, and immediately it was full of salmon eggs, so that 
when they had eaten enough Blue Jay and loi were able 
to carry a number away. 

On the following day the Magpie called for the kettle 
they had borrowed. Blue Jay tried to entertain his visitor 
in the same magical fashion as the latter had enter 
tained him. But his attempt was so ludicrous that the 
Magpie could not help laughing at him, 

Phe pair's hart visit was to the Diack, who!abealaed 
food for them by making her children dive for trout. 
Again there was twice as much as they could eat, and 
Blue Jay and loi carried away the remainder on a 
mat. During the return visit of the Duck Blue Jay 
tried to emulate this feat also, using loi’s children 
instead of the ducklings. His attempt was again un- 
successful. 

The two visited in turn the Blick Bear, the Beaver, 
and the Seal, all of whom similarly supplied refresh- 
ment for them in a magical manner. But Blue Jay's 
Acempts at imitating these creatures were futile 


THE HEAVEN-SOUGHT BRIDE 
A visit to the Shadows concluded the round, and the 
adventurers returned home, 


The Heaveasought Bride 

A brother and sister left destitute by the death of 
their father, a chief of the Chinooks, were forced to go 
hunting sea-otters every day to obtain a livelihood. As 
they hunted the mists came down, and with them the 
Supernatural People, one of whom became enamoured 
ofthe girl. The ghostly husband sent his wife gifts 
of stranded timber and whale-meat, so that when her 
son was born she might want for nothing. The mis- 
chievous Blue Jay, hearing of the abundance of meat in 
the young chief's house, apprised his own chief of the 
Gireumstance and brought all the village to share it. 
The Supernatural People, annoyed that their bounty 
should be thus misused, abducted the young chief's 
sister, along with her child, 

‘The woman's aunt, the Crow, gathered many poten- 
tilla and other roots, placed them in her canoe, and put 
out to sea, She came to the country of the Super- 
natural Folk, and when they saw her approaching they 
allran down to the beach to greet her. ‘They greedily 
snatched at the roots she had brought with her and 
devoured them, eating the most succulent and throwing 
away those that were not so much to their taste. The 
Crow soon found her niece, who laughed at her for 
bringing such fare to such a tand. 

“Do you think they are men that you bring them 


of the roots you have fetched hither because they have 
magical properties. ‘The next time you come bring 
the sort of roots they seized upon—and you can alse 
bring a basket of potentilla roots for me," 
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‘The Whalecatcher on 

She then called upon a dog which was gambolling 
close at hand. ae 

“Take this dog,” she ssid to the Crow. “It 
belonge to your grand-nephew. When you come 
near the shore say, *Catch a whale, dog,’ and sce what 
happens.” 

fhe Crow bade farewell to her niece, and, re-entering 
her canoe, steered for the world of mortals again. The 
dog lay quietly in the stern. When about half-way 
azrons the Crow recollected her niece's advice. z 

«Catch a whale, " ghe cried encouragingly. 

Thi deg does aad az that moment a wise roned 
the path of the canoe. The oe ae his teeth in the 
great fish, and the frail bark rocked violently. 

“Hold him fast, good fellow!" cried the Crow 
excitedly. “Hold him fast!" But the canoe tossed 
30 dangerously and shipped so much water that in a 
great fight she bade the dog let go. He did so, and 
lay down in the stern again. 

‘The Crow arrived at the world of men once more, 
and after landing turned round to call her wonderful 
dog ashore. But no trace of him was visible. He had 
disappeared. 

Once more the Crow gathered many roots and 
plants, taking especial care to collect a good suppl 
Of the sort the Supernatural People were fond ae 
and gathering only a small basket of potentilla, For 
the second time she crossed over to the land of the 
Divine Beings, who, on espying her succulent cargo, 
devoured it at once. She carried the potentilla roots 
to her niece, and when in her house noticed the dog 
she had received and lost. Her niece informed her 
te she should not have ordered the animal to seize 
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the whale in mid-ocean, but should have waited until 
she was nearer the land. The Crow departed once 
more, taking the dog with her. 

‘When they approached the land of men the Crow 
called to the animal to catch a whale, but it stirred not. 
Then the Crow poured some water over him, and he 
started up and killed a large whale, the carcass of which 
drifted on to the beach, when the people came down 
and cut it up for food. 


‘The Chinooks Visit the Supernatural 

Some time after this the young chief expressed 
desire to go to see hia sister, so his people manned a 
large canoe and set forth. ‘The chief of the Super- 
natural People, observing their approach, warned his 
subjects that the mortals might do something to their 
disadvantage, and by means of magic he covered the 
sea with ice, ‘The sir became exceedingly cold, 30 
cold, indeed, that Blue Jay, who had accompanied the 
young chief, leapt into the water. At this one of 
the Supernatural People on shore laughed and cried 
out: “Ha, hal Blue Jay has drowned himself” 


At this taunt the chief in the canoe arose, and, 
taking the ice which covered the surface of the sea, 
cast it away. At sight of such power the Supernatural 
Folk became much alarmed. 


The chief and his followers now came to land, and, 
walking up the beach, found it deserted, Not a single 
Supernatural Person’ was to be seen. Espying the 
chier’s house, however, the Chinooks approached it, 
Ir was guarded by sea-lions, one at each side of the 
door. The chef cautiously warned his people against 
attempting an entrance. But the irrepressible Blue Jay 
tried to leap past the sea-lions, and got severely bitten 
for his pains. Howling dismally, he rushed seaward. 
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The young chief, annoyed that the Divine Beings should 
have cause for laughter against any of his people, now 
darted forward, seized the monsters one in each hand, 
and hurled them far away. 

At this second feat the Supernatural Folk set up a 
hubbub of rage and dismay, which was turned to loud 
Iaughter when Blue Jay claimed the deed as his, loudly 
chanting his own praises. ‘The Chinooks, taking heart, 
entered the lodge. Butthe Supernatural Folk vanished, 
leaving only the chief's sister behind. 

‘The Chinooks had had nothing to eat since leaving 
their own country, and Blue Jay, who, like most 
worthless. folk, was always hungry, complained loudly 
that he was fumished. His brother Robin sullenly 
ordered him to be silent. Suddenly a Supernatural 
Being with a long beak emerged from under the bed, 
and, splitting wood with his beak, kindled a large fre. 
"said Blue Jay, “that is the spirit of our 
great-grandfather’s slave.” 

Soon the house was full of smoke, and a voice was 
heard calling out for the Smoke-eater. An individual 
with an enormous belly made his appearance, and 
swallowed all the smoke, so that the house became 
light. A small dish was trough, containing only one 

iece of meat. But the mysterious voice called for the 
hale-meat-cutter, who appeared, and sliced the frag- 
ment so with his beak that the plate was full to over- 
flowing. Then he blew upon it, and it became a large 
canoe full of meat, which the Chinooks finished, much 
to the amazement of the Supernatural People. 


The Four Tests 

After a while a messenger from the Divine People 
approached and asked to be told whether the Indians 
would accept a challenge to. a diving contest, the 
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defeated to lose theit lives. ‘This was agreed to, and 
Blue Jay was selected to dive for the Chinooks.| He 
had taken the precaution of placing some bushes in bis 
canoe, which he threw into the water before diving with 
his opponent, a woman. When his breath gave out he 
came to the surface, concealing his head under the 
floating bushes. Then he sank into the water apain, 
and cried to his opponent: Where are you?" “Here 
Lam,” shereplied. Four times did Blue Jay cunningly 
come up for breath, hidden beneath the bushes, and on 
diving for the last'time he found the woman’ against 
whom he was pitted lying at the botiom of the 
almost unconscious. He took his club, which he had 
concealed beneath his blanket, and struck her on the 
nape of the neck. Then he rose and claimed the 
victory. 

‘The Supernatural People, much chagrined, suggested 
a climbing contest, to which Blue Jay readily but 
he was warned that if he was beaten he would be dashed 
topieces. He placed upright 2 piece of ice which was 
so high that it reached the clouds. The Supernaturals 
matched a chipmunk against him, When the com- 
petitors had reached a certain height Blue Jay 
tired, 0 he used his wings and few upwank “The 
chipmunk kept her eyes closed and did not notice the 
deception. lue Jey hit her on the neck with hie dub, 
so that she fell, and Blue Jay was adjudged the winner, 

A shooting match was next proposed by the ex. 
asperated Supernaturals, in which the persons engaged 
were to shoot at one another. This the Chinooks 
won by taking a beaver as their champion and tying a 
arillecaneiin fant of Minit A aeating peach ee as 
won by the Chinooks taking ice with them into the 
superheated caves where the contest took place. 

As a last effort to shame the Chinooks tne Divine 
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People suggested that the twe chiefs should engage in 
a whale-catching contest. This was agreed to, and the 
Supernatural chief's wife, after warning them, placed 
Blue Jay and Robin under her armpits to keep them 
quiet. As theydescended to the beach, she said to her 

ther: “Four whales will pass you, but do not har 
yn any until the fifth appears.” 

Robin did as he was bid, but the woman had a hard 
time in keeping the curious Blue Jay hidden. The 
four whales passed, but the young chief took no heed. 
Then the fifth slid by. He thrust his harpoon deep 
into its blubber, and cast it ashore. The Supernatural 
chief was unsuccessful in his attempts, and so. the 
Chinooks won agsin. On the result being known Blue 
Jay could no longer be restrained, and, falling from 
lunder the woman's arm, he was drowned. 

On setting out for home the chief was advised to tic 
Robin's blanket to 2 magical rope with which his sister 
provided him. When the Chinooks were in the 
middle of the ocean the Supernatural People raised 
| great storm to encompass their destruction, But the 
charm the chief's sister had given them proved efficae 
sious, and they reached their own land in safety. 

Blue Jay’s death may be regarded as merely figura- 
tive, for he appears in many subsequent Chinook tales. 

‘This myth is undoubtedly one of the class which 
relates to the harryii of Fates. See the remarks 
at the conclusion of the myth of “The Thunderer's 
Son-in-law." 


The Thunderee's Son-in-Law 

‘There were five brothers who lived together. Four 
of them were accustomed to spend their days in hunting 
elk, while the ffth, who was the youngest, was awe 
ompelled toremain at thecamp, ‘They ved amicably 
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enough, save that the youngest grumbled at never 
feng slew ga hunting. One day as the youth 
sat brooding over his grievance the silence was sud 
denly broken by-a hideous din which appeared to come 
from the region of the doorway, He was at a loss to 
understand the cause of it, and anxiously wished for 
the return of his brothers. Suddenly there appeared 
before him a man of gigantic size, strangely apparelled. 
He demanded food, and the frighte  femem= 
bering that they were well provided, hastily arose to 
minty the singers desice. He brought out en 
ample supply of meat and tallow, but was astonished 
to find that the strange being lustily called for more: 
The youth, thoroughly terrified, hastened to prati 
the monster's craving, and the giant ate steadily on, 
hour after hour, until the brothers returned at the end 
of the day to discover the glutton devouring the fruits 
of their hunting. The monster appeared not to heed 
the brothers, but, anxious to satisfy his enormous 
appetite, he still ate. A fresh supply of meat had 
been secured, and this the brothers placed before him. 
He continued to gorge himself throughout the night 
and well into the next day. At last the mext was 
at an end, and the brothers became alarmed. What 
ext would the insatiable creature demand? Th 
approached him and cold him that only skins remained, 
but he replied: What shall I eat, grandchildren, now 
that there are only skins and iyout” ‘They did not 
appear to understand’ him until they had questioned 
him several times. On realizing that the glutton 
meant to devour them, they determined to escape, 80, 
boiling the skins, which they set before him, they fed 
ftrough a hole in the hut, “Outside they placed a dog, 
and told him to send the giant in the direction opposite to 
that which they had taken. Night fell, and the monster 
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slept, while the dog kept 2 weary vigil over the exit by 
riich is dei ad aaee “Sy anes the 
giant crept through the gap. He asked the dog: 
“Which way went your masters?” The animal 
replied by setting his head in the direction opposite 
to the true one, The giant observed the sign, 
went on the road the dog indicated, After proceediny 
for some distance he found that the young men coul 
not have gone that way, so he returned to the hut, to 
find the dog still there. Again he questioned the animal, 
who merely repeated his previous movement. The 
monster once more set out but, unable to discover the 

jtives, he again returned. Three times he repeat 
these fatles journeys. “Atlasthe succeeded in get 
on to the right path, and shortly came within sight 
the brothers, 


The Thunderee 
Immediately they saw their pursuer they endeavoured 
to outrun him, but without avail. The giant gained 
‘ound, and soon overtook the eldest, whom he slew. 
Preston nails toc the eelecapantt dew teen eaeet 
‘The youngest only was left. The lad hurried on until 
he came to a river, on the bank of which was a man 
fishing, whose name was the Thunderer. This person 
he implored to convey him to the opposite side. After 
much hesitation the Thunderer agreed, and, rowing 
him over the stream, he commanded the fugitive to 
to his hut, and returned to his nets. By this time t 
monster had gained the river, and on seeing the fisher= 
funy he asked tobe ferred over also, The Thundeter 
at first refused, but was eventually persuaded by the 
offer of piece of twine. Afraid tbat the beat ight 
capsize, the Thunderer stretched himself across the 
river, and commanded the giant to walk over his body, 
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‘The monster, unaware of , readily respond: 
but no sooner had he reached the ‘Thunderer's Togs 
than the latter set them apart, thus precipitating him. 
into the water. His hat also fell ne him. The 
Thunderer now gained his feet, and watched the giant 
drifting iidemy devs the stream. He did not wish 
to save the monster, for he believed him to be an evil 
spirit. “Okulam [Noise of Surge] will be your name, 
he said. “Only when the storm is raging will you be 
heard. When the weather is very bad your hat will 
also be heard." As he concluded this ‘prophecy the 
giant disappeared from sight. The Thunderer then 
gathered his nets together and went to hisihut. The 
youth whom he had saved married his daughter, and 
continued to remain with him. One day the youth 
desired to watch his father-in-law fishing for whales. 
His wife warned him against doing so. He paid no 
heed to her warning, however, but went to the sea, 
where he saw the Thunderer struggling with a whale. 
His father-in-law flew into a great rage, and a furious 
storm arose. The Thunderer looked toward the land, 
and immediately the storm increased in fury, with 
thunder and lightning, so he threw down his dip-net 
and departed for home, followed by his son-in-law. 


Storm Raising 
On reaching the house the young man gathered 
some pieces of coal and climbed a mountain. There 
he blackened his face, and a high wind arose which 
carried everything before it. His father-in-law’s house 
was blown away, and the Thunderer, seeing that it was 
hopeless to attempt to save anything from the wreck, 
commanded his daughter to seck for her husband, She 
hurried up the mountain-side, where she found him, 
and told him he was the cause of all the destruction, 
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but concluded: “Father says you may look at him 
to-morrow when he catches whales." He followed 
his wife back to the valley and washed his face. Im- 
mediately he had done so the storm abated. Going up 
to his father-in-law, he said: “To-morrow I shall go 
down to the beach, and you shall see me catchin 
whales.” Then the Thunderer and he rebuilt their 
hut. On the following morning they went down to 
the sea-shore together. The young min cast his net 
into the sea, After a little while a whale entered the 
net. The youth quickly pulled the net toward him, 
reached for the whale, and flung it at the feet of 
his father-in-law. ‘Thunderer was amazed, and called 
to him : “Ho, ho,my son-in-law, you are just as I was 
when I was young man.” 


The Beast Comrades 

Soon after this the Thunderer's daughter gave birth 
totwo sons. The Thunderer sent the young man into 
the woods to capture two wolves with which he used to 
play when a boy. The son-in-law soon returned with 
the animals, and threw them at the feet of the Thun- 
deter, But they severely mauled the old man, who, 
secing that they had forgotten him, cried piteously to 
his son-in-law to carry them back to the forest. Shortly 
after this he azain despatched his son-in-law in search 
of two bears with which he had also been friendly. 
The young man obeyed. But the bears treated the 
old man as the wolves had done, so he likewise re- 
pg ee their native haunts. For the third time 

1 son-in-law went into the forest, for two pri 
bears, and when he saw them he called : “1 seen 


him and suffered themselves to be carried before the 
Thunderer, But they also had forgotten their former 
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te, and immediately set upon him, so that the 
ee was compelled to return with them to the 
Forest, Thunderer had scarcely recovered from this last 
attack when he sent his son-in-law into the same forest 
after two panthers, which in his younger days had also 
been his companions, Without the slightest hesitation 
the young man arose and went into the wood, where he 
metthe panthers. He called to them in the same gentle 
manner: “1 come to take you The animals 
seemed to understand, and followed him. But Thun- 
derer was dismayed when he saw how wild they had 
grown. They would not allow him to tame them, and 
after suffering their attack he sent them back to the 
forest. This ended the Thunderer's exciting pastime. 


The Tests 

‘The Thunderer then sent his son-in-law to splita log 
of wood. When this had been done he put the young 
man’s strength to the test by placing him within the 
hollow trunk and closing the wood around him. But 
the young man succeeded in fresing himself, nd set 
off for the hut carrying the log with him. On reaching 
his home he dropped the wood before the door, and 
caused the earth to quake. The Thunderer jumped up 
i alarm and ran to the door rejoicing in the might of 
his son-in-law. “Oh, my son-in-law,” he cried, “you 
are just as I was when I was young |" The two con- 
tinued to live together and the young man’s sons grew 
into manhood. One day the Thunderer approached 
his son-in-law and Go to the Supernatural 
Folk and bring me their hoops.” 


The Spirit-land 
The son-in-law obeyed. He travelled for a long 
distance, and eventually reached the land of the spirits. 
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She called to her children : “Now whip your grand- 
father.” This they did, while the old man wept, 
‘This chastisement brought rain upon thé Supernatural 
People and extinguished their torches. ‘They dared 
not pursue the young man farther, so they returned 
te thele countey’ “The adventurer was ne at tp 
peace to continue his homeward journey. He handed 
‘over the hoop to Thunderer, who now ‘sent him to 
capture the targets of the Spirit Folk. The son-in-law 
pladly undertook the journey, and again entered the 
right region of Spirit-land, He found the Super- 
naturals shooting at the targets, and when night 
fallen he picked them up and ran away. ‘The spirits 
lit their torches and followed him. His wife once 
more was reminded of her absent husband, and. com- 
manied her sons to repeat the punishment upon their 
grandfather, The rain recommenced and the torches 
of the pursuers were destroyed, The young’ man 
returned in peace to his dwelling and placed the 
targets before his father-in-law, Fle had’ not’ been 
Jong home before a restless spirit took possession of 
him. He longed for further adventure, and at last 
decided to set out in quest of it. Arraying himself 
in his fine necklaces of teeth and strapping around his 
Waist two quivers of arrows, he bade farewell to his 
wife and sons, He journeyed until he reached a large 
village, which consisted of five rows of houses, These 
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he carefully i ‘The last house was very small, 
bois sensu wee was aegis earses 
who were known asthe Mice. Immediately they saw 
him they muttered to cach other: “Oh, now Blue 
Jay will make another chief unhappy." On the young 
man's arrival in the village Blue Jay became conscious 
of a stranger in the midst of the people. He seaight 
way betook himself to the house of the Mice. He 
then returned to his chief, saying that a strange chief 
wished to hold a shooting match. Blue Jay's chic 
seemed quite willing to enter into the contest with the 
stranger, so he sent Blue Jay back to the house to 
inform the young chief of ‘his willingness. Blue Jay 
led the stranger down to the beach where the tangets 
stood, Soon the old chief arrived and the shooting 
match began. But the adventurer’s. skill could not 
compare ee the old chief's, who finally defeated 
him. Blue Jay now saw his opportunity. He sj 
upon the stranger, tore out his hair, cut off his hea, 
and severed the limbs from his body. He carried’ the 

jieces to the house and hung up the head. At night- 

the Mice fed the head and managed to keep it 

alive, | This process of feeding went on_for 
months, the old women never tiring of their task. A 
full year had passed, and the unfortunate adventurers 
sons to fear for his safety. They decided to 
search for him. Arming themselves, they made their 
way to the large village in which their father was 
imprisoned. They entered the house of the Mice, 
and there saw the two old women, who asked : « Oh, 
chiefs, where did you come from 2? 

“We search for our father,” they replied. But the 
old women warned them of Blue Jay's treachery, and 
advised them to eis The young men would not 
heed the advice, and succeeded in drawing from the 
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women the story of their father's fate, When they 
heard that Blue Jay had used their father so badly 
they were very Blue Jay, meanwhile, had 
Teaine: RHE TE the laenl fot Ne strangers, and 
he went to the small house to smell them out. There 
he espied the youths, and immediately returned to 
inform his chief of their presence in the village. The 
chief then sent him face to invite the stran, to 
a shooting match, but they ignored the invitation. 
Three times Blue Jay made the journey, and at last 
the youths looked upon him, whereupon his hair 
immediately took fire. He ran back to his chief and 
said: “Oh, these strangers are more powerful than we 
are. They’ looked at me and my hair caught fire.” 
‘The chief was amazed, and went down to the beach to 
await the arrival of the stray ‘When the youn 
men saw the targets they would not shoot, and | 
that they were bad. immediately drew them. 
out of the ground and replaced them by their own, the 
brilliance of which dazzled the sight of their opponent. 
The chief was defeated. He lost his life and the 
people were subdued, The youths then cast Blue Jay 
into the river, saying as they did so; “Green Sturgeon 
shall be your name. Henceforth you shall not make 
chiefs miserable. You shall sing ‘ Watsetsetsetsetse,' 
pedlitaball Gosia’ pmen*) Chis pecforreageeceee 
they restored their father from his death-slumber, and 
spoke kindly to the Mice, saying : “Oh, you pitiful 
‘ones, you shall eat thing that is good. You 
shall cat berries,” Then, alter establishing order in this. 
strange land, they returned to their home, accompanied 
by their father. 

‘This curious story is an example of what is known 
in mythology as the sharing of Hades.” The land 
of the supernatural or subterranean beings always 
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exercises a profound fascination over the minds of 
barbarians, and such tales are invented by their 
tellers for the purpose of minimizing the terrors which 
await them when they themselves mustenter the range 
country by death, "The incident of the glutton wo 
seem to show that two tales have been amalgamated, 
4 not uncommon circumstance in primitive story-telling, 
In these stories the evil or supernatural power is ins 
variably defeated, and it is touching to observe the 
child-like attempts of the savage to quench the dread 
of death, common to all mankind, by creating amuse- 
‘ment at the ludicrous appearance of the dreadful beings 
whom he fears. ‘The sons of the Thunderer are, of 
course, hi whose effulgence confounds the 
powers of darkness, and to some extent they resemble 
the Hun-Apu and Xbalanque of the Central American 
Prpol Veh, who travel to the dark kingdom of Xibalba 
to rescue their father and uncle, and succeed in over. 
throwing its hideous denizens. 


The Myth of Stikia 

As an example of myth as taken from the lips of 
the Indian by the collector we append to this series of 
Chinook tales the story of Stiktia in all its pristine 
ingenuousness, Such a tale well exemplifies the differ. 
ence of outlook between the aboriginal and the civilized 
mind, and exhibits the many difficulties wich which 
collectors of such myths have to contend, 

Many people were living at Nakotat. Now thei 
chief died, He had [left] a son who was almost grown 
up. Tewas winter and the people were hungry. 
had only mussels and roots to eat. Once upon a time 
a hunter said : “Make yourselvesready.” All the men 
made themselves ready, and went staward in two canoes, 

* See the author's Mycis of Mexice and Pern, in this serie, p. 230. 
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‘Then the hunter speared a seaclion, It jumped and 
drifted on the water [dexd), They hauled it ashore. 
Blue Jay said: “Let us boil it here.” ‘They made a 
fire and singed it. They cut it and boiled it. Blue 
Jay said: “Let us eat it hete, let us eat all of in” 
Then the people ate. Raven tried to hide a piece of 
meat in his mat, and carried it to the canoe. [But] 
Blue Jay had already seen it; he ran [after him] took 
it and threw it into the fire. He burned it. Then 
they went home. They gathered large and. small 
mussels, In the evening they came home. Then 
Blue Jay shouted: “Stiktia, fetch your mussels.” 
Stiktta was the name of Blue Jay's wife. Then noise 
of many feet (was heard], and Stikta and the other 
women came running down to the beach. They went 
to fetch mussels, women came to the beach and 
carried the mussels to the house, Raven took care of 
the chief's son. The said : “To-morrow I shall 
accompany you.” Blue fay said to him: “What do 
you want todo? The waves will carry you away, You 
will drift away ; even I almost drifted away.” 

The next morning they made themselves ready. 
They went into the canoe, and the boy came down to 
the beach, He wanted to accompany them, and held 
on to the cance, “Go to the house, go to the house,” 
sid Blue Jay. The boy went up, fas havea very 
sad. Then Blue Jay said: “Let us leave him.” 
The people b to paddle. Then they arrived at 
the sealion island. The hunter went ashore and 
fa asealion. Itjumped and drifted on the water 

l. ie Renae ashore and pulled it up from 
the water. Blue Jay said; “Let us eat it heres let 
‘us cat all of it, else our chief's son would always want 
tocome here.” They singed iccoyed ieaee ela 
it there. When it was done they ate it all. Raven 
ae 
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tried to hide a piece in his hair, but Blue Jay took it 
out immediately and burned it." In the evening they 

thered lage and small mussels, and then they went 
fomnee Whether a proached the beach Blue Jay 
shouted : *Stiktis, Fetch your mussels!” Then noise 
ofmany feet [was heard], Stika and her children and 
all the other women came running down to the beach 
and carried the mussels up to the house. Blue Jay had 
told all those people: “Don’t tell our chiei' else 
he will want to accompany us.” In the evening the 
boy said: “To-morrow I shall accompany you.” But 
Blue Jay said: “What do you want to do? The 
waves will carry you away.” But the boy replied : 
“1 must go."" 

In the morning they made themselves ready for the 
third time. The boy went down to the beach and 
took hold of the canoe. But Blue Jay pushed him 
aside and said: “What do you want here? Go 
to the house,” The boy cried and went up to the 
house, [When he turned back] Blue Jay said: “ Now 

idle away, | We will leave him." The people 

#2 paddle, and soon they reached the sea-lion 
island. The hunter went ashore and speared one 
large ses-lion. reales and drifted on the water 
[dead]. They hauled it toward the shore, landed, 
it up and singed it, They finished singeing it 

Then they carved it and boiled it, and when it was 
they began to eat. Blue Jaysaid : “Let us eat it all, 
Nobody’ must speak about it, else our chief's son will 

s want to accompany ts." A litle [meat] was 
still left when they had eaten enough. Raven tried to 
take @ piece with him. He tied it to his leg and said 
his leg was broken. Blue Jay burned all that was left 
over. Then he said to Raven: “Let me see your 
Jeg." He jumped at it, untied it, and found the piece 
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of meat at Raven’sleg, He tookit and burned it, In 
the evening they gathered large and small mussels, 
Then they went home. When they were near home 
Blue Jay shouted: ‘Stiktta, fetch your mussels!" 
Then noise of many feet [was heard and Stikoa [her 
children and the other women] came down to the beach 
and carried the mussels up to the house. The [women 
and children] and the chief’s son ate the mussels all 
night. Then that boy said: “To-morrow I shall 
accompany you.” Blue Jay said: “What do 
wantto do? You will driftaway. IFT had not 
hold of the canoe I should have drifted away twice.”” 
On the next morning they made themselves ready 
for the fourth time. The boy rose and made hi 
ready also. The le hauled their canoes into the 
water and went aboard. The boy tried to board a 
cunoe also, but Blue Jay took hold of him and threw 
him into the water. “He stood in the water up to his 
waist. He held the canoe, but Blue Jay struck his 
hands. There he stood. He cried, and cried, and 
went upto the house, The people went; they paddled, 
and soon they reached the seaclion island. The hunter 
went ashore and speared a sea-lion, It jumped and 
drifted on the water [dead]. Again they towed it to 
the island, and pulled it ashore. They singed it. 
When they had finished singeing it they carved it and 
belted fe (When dtwwas done Hue Jay said: cates 
eat it here.” They ate half of it and were satiated. 
slept because they had eaten too much, Blue 
Jay awoke first, and burned all that was left. In the 
evening they gathered large sod amall mussels and 
went home, en they were near the shore he 
shouted : “Stiktia, fetch your mussels!" Noise of 
many feet [was heard] and Stikts [her children and 
the other women] came running down to the beach 
wa 
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and carried up the mussels. The boy ids “To. 
morrow I shall accompany you." But Blue Jay said 
“What do you want todo? We might capsize and 
you would be drowned.” 

Early on the following morning the people made 
themselves ready. The boy arose and made himself 
ready also. Blue Jay and the people hauled their 
canoes down to the water. The boy tried to board, 
but Blue Jay threw him into the water. He tried to 
hold the canoe. The water reached up to his arm- 

its. Blue Jay struck his bands [until he let £2 
ren the boy cried and cried. Blue Jay and the other 
people went away. 

After some time the boy went up from the beach. 
He took his arrows and walked round a point of land. 
There he met a young eagle and shot it. He skinned 
it and tried to put the akin on. It was too small; it 
Feached scarcely to his knees. Then he took it off, 
and went on, After a while he met another eagle, He 
shot it and it fell down. It was a white-headed eagle. 
He skinned it and tried the skin on, but it was too 
small; it reached a little below his knees. He took it 
off, left it, and went on. Soon he met a bald-headed 
eagle, He shot it twice and it fell down, He skinned 
it and put the skin on. It was nearly large enough for 
him, and he triedto fy. He could dy downward only. 
He did not rise. He tumed back, and now he cot 
fly. Now he went round the point seaward from 
Nukotst.” When he had nearly gone round he smelled 
smoke of burning fat. When he came round the 
point he saw the people of his town. He alighted on 
top of a tree and looked down. [He saw that] they 
hhad boiled a sea-lion and that they ate it. When they 
had nearly finished eating he few up. He thought: 
“Oh, 1 wish Blue Jay would see me.” ‘Then Blue Jay 
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looked up [and saw] the bird fying about. “Ah, a 
bird came to get food from us." Five times the eagle 
circled over the fire; then it descended. Blue Jay 
took a piece of blubber and said: “1 will give you this 
toeat.” The bird came down, grasped the piece of 
meat, and flew away. “Hal” said Blue Jay, “that 
bird has feet like aman." When the people had eaten 
enough they slept. Raven again hid a piece of meat. 
‘Toward evening they awoke and ate again; then Blue 
Jay burned the rest of their food. In the evening 
they gathered large and small mussels and went home. 
‘When the boy came home he lay down at once. They 
approached the village, and Blue Jay shouted : “FR 

ur mussels, Stikta!" Noise of many feet [was 
heard] and Stiktla [and the other women] ran down to 
the beach and carried up the mussels. icy tried to 
rouse the boy, but he did not arise. 

‘The next morning the people made themselves ready. 
and launched their canoe. ‘The chief's son stayed in bed 
and did not attempt touccompany them. After sunrise 
he rose and called the women and children and said: 
“Wash yourselves; be quick.” ‘The women obeyed 
and washed themselves. He continued: “Comb your 
hair." Then he put down a plank, took a piece of 
meat out [from under his blanket, showed it to the 
women, and said]: “Every day your husbands eat 
this.” “He put two pieces side by side-on the plank, 
cut them to pieces, and greised the heads of ail the 
women and children. en he pulled the planks 
forming the walls of the houses out of the Bround. 
He sharpened them [at one end, and] those which 
were very wide he split in two. He sharpened all of 
them. fast house of the vil was that of the 
Raven. ‘He did not pull out i planks, He put 
the planks on to the backs of the women and children 
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and said: “Go down to the beach, When you go 
seaward swim five times round that rock. Then go sea- 
ward. When you see sea-lions you stall kill them, 
But you shall riot give anything to singr ple, 
shall take these children down, They shall live on the 
sea. and be my relatives." 

‘Then he split sinews. The women went into the 
seater and began to jump [out of the water). They 
swam five times back and forth in front of the vil 
Then they went seaward to the place where Blue Jay 
and the men were boiling, Blue Jay said to the men: 
“Whar is that?” The men looked and saw the gi 
jumping. Five times they swam round Blue Jay's 
Tose, Then they weit sega) Ate a While Woe 
came Bring tathe island, Their bills wete [as red] as 
blood. They followed [the fish]. “Ab {" stid Blue 
Jay, “do you notice them? Whence come these 
numerous birds?” The Raven said: “Ha, squint- 

e, they are your children; do you not recogni 
them?” Five times they went round the rock. Now 
[the dbeaae the sinews down upon the stones and 
said: When Blue Jay comes to gather mustels they 
shall be fast [to the rocks].” And he said to the 
wonien, turning toward the sea: “Whale-Killer will 
be your name. When you catch a whale you will eat 
it, ‘but when you catch a scaion you will throw it 
ams ,but you shall not give anything to stingy 

le. 
Peetu ay aad te people were eating. ‘Then that 
hunter sid : “Let us go home, 1am afraid we have 
seen evil spirits ; we have never seen anything like that 
on this rocl jow they gathered mussels and carried 
slong the meat which they bad left over, In the 
evening they came near their home. [Blue Jay shouted: 
“Stikoa, fetch your mussels 1" ‘There was no souni 
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of people. Five times he called. Now the people 
went ashore and [they saw that] the walls of the 
houses bad disappeared, ‘The peoplecried. Blue Jay 
cried also, but somebody said to him: “Be quiet, 
Blue Jay; if you had not been. bad our chief's son 
would not have done so." Now they all made one 
house. Only Raven had one house (by himself]. He 
went and searched for food on the beach. He found 
x sturgeon. He went again to the beach and found 
porpoise. Then Blue Jay went to the beach and tried 
to search for food. [As soon as he went out] it began 
to hail; the hailstones were so Liiceing le 
tried to gather mussels and wanted to break them off, 
but they did not come off He could not break them 
off. Bepaett up. Rayen went to search on the 
beach and found 2 seal. The others ate roots only. 
Thus their chief took revenge on them. 


Beliefs of the Californias Tribes 

The tribes of California afford a strange example of 
racial conglomeration, speaking as they do a variety 
of languages totally ‘distinct fom one another, and 
exhibiting many differences in physical appearance and 
custom, "Concerning their mythological ‘beliefs Bane 
croft says: 

“The Californian tribes, taken as a whole, are 
Prpty, uniform in the main features of their theoganie 

licfs. They seem, without exception, to have had 
hazy conception of a lofty, almost supreme being ; for 
the most part referred to as a Great Man, the Old Man 
Above, the One Above ; attributing to him, however, 
as is usual in such cases, nothing but the vaguest 
and most negative functions and qualities. The real 
Practical power that most interested them, who bad 
m9 with them and they with him, was.ademon, 
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or body of demons, of a tolerably pronounced character. 
In the face of divers assertions to the effect that no such 
thing asa devil proper has ever been found in sava 
mythology, we would draw attention to the following 
extract from the Pome manuscript of Mr. Powers—a 
gentleman who, both by his study and by personal 
investigation, has made himself one of the best qualified 
authorities on the belief of the native Californian, and 
whose dealings have been for the most part with tribes 
that have never had any friendly intercourse with white 
men, OF courte the thin and m imagination of 
the American savages was not equal to the creation of 
Milton’s magnificent imperi: or of Goethe's 
Mephistopheles, with his subtle intellect, his vast 
Pome his malignant mirth; but insofar 28 the 

indian fiends or devils have the ability, they are 
wholly as wicked as these. They are totally bad, 
they have no good thing in them, they think only evil: 
but they are weak and undignified and absurd they 
are as much beneath Satan as the ‘Big Indians’ who 
invent them are inferior in imagination to John Milton, 

“A definite location ia generally assigned to the 
evil one as his favourite residence or resort ; thus the 
Californians in the county of Sisl you give over Devil's 

\t ie salgnaag spirits, 
and avoid the vicinity of these places with all possible 
care, 
“The coast tribes of Del Norte County, California, 
live in constant terror of a malignant spirit that takes 
the form of certsin animals, the form of a bat, of 
hawk, of a tarantula, and so on, but eee delights 
in and affects that of a screech-owl. The belief of the 
Russian river tribes and others is practically. identical 
with this, 

“The Cahrocs have some conception of a great 
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deity called Chareys, the Old Man Above; he is wont 
to appear upon earth at times to some of the most 
favoured sorcerers ; he is described as wearing a close 
tunic, with « medicine-bag, and as having long white 
air that falls venerably about his shoulders, Practically, 
however, the Cahrocs, like the majority of Californian 
tribes, venerate chiefly the Coyote. Great dread is also 
had of certain forest-demons of nocturnal habits + these, 
say the Cahrocs, take the form of bears, and shoot 
arrows at benighted wayfarers, 

“Between the foregoing outlines of Californian 
belief and those connected with the remaining tribes, 
passing south, we can detect no salient difference 
tll we reach the Olchones, a coast tribe between San 
Francisco and Monterey; the sun here begins to be 
connected, or identified by name, with that great spirit, 
or rather, that Big Man, who made the earth and who 
rules in the sky. So we find it again both around 
Monterey and around San Luis Obispo ; the first fruits 
of the earth were offered in these neighbourhoods to 
the great light, and his rising was greeted with eres 

bs 


Father Gerdnimo Boscana gives us the following ac- 
count of the faith and worship of the Acagchemem tribes, 
who inhabit the valley and neighbourhood of San Juan 
Capistrano, California, We give first the version held 
by the serranos, or highlanders, of the interior country, 
three or four leagues inland from San Juan Capistrano? 

“Before the material world at all existed there lived 
two beings, brother and sister, of a nature that cannot 
be explained; the brother living above, and hia name 
meaning the Heavens, the sister living below, and her 
name signifying Earth. From the union of these two. 
there sprang a numerous offspring, Earth and sand 
were the first-fruits of this marriage; then were born 
50 
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rocks and stones; then trees, both great and small; 
then grass and herbs; then animals; lastly was born 

t personage called Ouiot, who was a‘ grand captain.’ 

ly some unknown mother many children of a medicine 
rice were born to this Ouiot. All these things happened 
inthe north ; and afterwards when men were created 
they were created in the north; but as the people 
failed they tioyed ‘tomerd the south, the earth 
growing larger also and extending itself im the same 


ne 
“(In process of time, Ouiot becoming old, his children 
plotted to kill him, alleging that the infirmities of age 
made him unfit any longer to govern them of attend 
to their welfare, So they put a strong poison in his 
drink, and when he drank of it a sore sickness came 
upon him; he rose up and left his home in the 
mountains, and went down to what is now the sea- 
shore, though at that time there was no-sea there. 
His mother, whose name is the Earth, mixed him an 
antidote in a large shell, and set the potion out in the 
sun to brew; but the ince of it attracted the 
attention of the Coyote, who came and overset the 
shell. So Quiot sickened to death,and though he told 
his children that he would shortly return and be with 
them again, he has never been seen aince, All the 
people made a great Pile of wood and burnt his body 
there, and just as the ceremony began the Coyote 
leaped upon the body, saying that he would burn with 
it; but he only tore 2 piece of Resh from the stomach 
and ate it and escaped. After that the title of the 
Coyote was changed from Ene, which means Sub- 

captain, to Eno, that is to say, Thief and Cannibal. 
“When now the funeral rites were over, a general 
council was held and arrangements made for collecting 
animal and vegetable Fads for up to this time the 
as 
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children and descendants of Quiot had nothing to eat 
but a kind of white clay, And while they consulted 
together, behold a marvellous thing appeared before 
them, and they spoke to it, saying: ‘Art thou our 
captain, Ouiot ?” But the spectre said : ‘Nay, for Lam 
greater than Ouiot; my habitation is above, and my 
name is Chinigchinich.' ‘Then he spoke further, having 
been told for what they were come together : 1 create 
all things, and I go now to make man, another people 
like unto you; as for you, I give you power, each 
after his kind, to produce all good and pleasant things. 
One of you ‘shall bring rain, and another dew, and 
another make the acorn grow, and others other seeds, 
and yet others shall cause all kinds of game to abound 
in the land and your children shall have this power 
for ever, and they shall be sorcerers to the men I go 
to create, and shall receive gifts of them, that the game 
fail not and the harvests be sure.’ Then Chinigchinich 
made man ; out of the clay of the lake he formed him, 
male and female ; and the present Californians are the 
descendants of the one or more pairs there and thus 
created, 

“So ends the known tradition of the mountaineers; 
we must now go back arid take up the story anew at 
its beginning, as told by the playanes, or people of the 
valley of San Juan Capistrano, These say that an 
inyjsible, all-powerful being, called Nocuma, made, the 
world and all that it contains of things that grow and 
move. He made it round like a ball and held it in his 
bunds, where itrelled about x good del a ft, cll he 
steadied it by sticking a heavy black rock called Tosaut 
into it, as a kind of ballast,” The sea was at this time 
only a little stream running round the world, and so 
érowded with fish that their twinkling fins had no 
longer room to move; so great was the press that 
se 
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some of the more foolish fry were for effecting a 
landing and founding a colony upon the dry land, 
and it was only with the utmost difficulty that they 
were persuaded by their elders that the killing air and 
baneful sun and the want of feet must infallibly prove 
the destruction before many days of all who took part 
in such a desperate enterprise. The proper plan was 
evidently to improve and e ht resent ee 
and to this end, principally by the aid of one very 
fish, they broke the great Ge Heated tyes finding 2 
bladder in the centre filled with a very bitter substance, 
The taste of it pleased the fish, 80 emptied it into 
the water, and instantly the water ¢ salt and 
swelled up and overflowed a great part of the old 
earth, and made itself the new boundaries that remain 
to this day. 

“Then Nocuma created a man, shaping him out of 
the soil of the earth, calling him Ejoni. A woman 
also the great god made, presumably out of the same 
material as the man, calling her Aé. Many children 
were born to this first pair, and their descendants 
multiplied over the land. The name of one of these 
last was Sirout, that is to say, Handful of Tobacco, and 
the name of his wife was Ycaiut, which means Above ; 
and to Sirout and Ycaiut was born 2 son, while they 
lived in place north-east about eight leagues from 
San Juan Capistrano. The name of this son was 
Ouiot, that is to say, Dominator; he grew a fierce and 
redoubtable warrior; haughty, ambitious, ryrannous, 
he extended his lordship on every side, ruling every- 
where as with a rod of iron; and the people conspired 
against him. It was determined that he should die by 
poison; a piece of the rock Tosaut was ground up in 
So deadly a way that its mere external application wax 
sufficient to cause death. Ouiot, notwithstanding that 
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he held. himself constantly on the alert, having been 
warned of his danger by a small burrowing animal 
talled the excumel, was unable to avoid his fate; a few 

ins of the cankerous mixture were dropped upon his 

t while he slept, and the strong mineral ate its way 
tothe very springs of his life, All the wise men of 
the: land eee called to his assstsice but thors we 
nothing for him save to die, His body was burned on 
& great pile with songs of joy and dances, and the 
nation rejoiced, 

& While the people were gathered to this end, it was 
thought advisable to consult on the fesiity of 
turing seed and flesh to eat instead of the clay which 
had up to this time been the sole food of the human 
family. And while they yet talked together, there 
appeared to them, coming they knew not whence, one 
dalled Atsjen, ‘which tame footer ‘man, or rational 
being.” And Attajen, understanding their desires, 
chose out certain of the elders among them, and to 
these gave he power; one that he might cause rain to 
fall, to another that he might cause game to abound, 
and a0 with the rest, to each his power and gift, and to 
the successors of each for ever. These were the first 
medicine-men.” 

Many: years having elapsed since the death of 
Ouiot, there appear: 
on 
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kind of ficoat. of feathers, and having his flesh’ 


al numbe and confirmed their power ; telling 
then that epeyese from the stars to instract them 


“ye would tread upon my grave, and for that m 
wold be Wee pon you i hoc to it, and to all your 
way for up where the stars arc, where 
agers eae 
soever will not keep my commandments nor observe 
the things I have taught, behold, disease shall pl 
all his body, and no food shall come near his fips, the 
bear shall rend his fiesh, and the crooked tooth of the 
ent shall ating him.” 
in Lower California the Pericues were divided into 
two gett cach of which worshipped a divinity which 
was hostile to the other, ‘The tradition explains that 
there was a great lord in heaven, called Niparaya, whe 
made earth and sea, and was almighty and invisible, 
His wife was Anayicoyondi, a goddess who, though 
Possessing no body, bore him in a divinely ‘mysteri- 
ous manner three children, one of whom, Quatyayp, 
was a real man and born on earth, on the Acarage] 
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mountains. V this young god was, and for a 
long’ tina heilived with the Ses Grd "Pericues, 
whom it is almost to be inferred that he created; at 
any rate we are told that he was able to make men, 
drawing them up out of the earth. The men at last 
killed their great hero and teacher, and put a crown of 
thors upon his head. Somewhere or other he remains 
lying dead to this day ; and he remains constantly beau- 
EE seidier aa4;s body knew corruption. Blood 
drips constantly from his wounds ; and though he can 
speak no more, being dead, yet there is an owl that 

to him. 

The other god was called Wac, or Tu Ace 
cording to the Niparaya sect, this Wac had made war 
‘on their favourite god, and had been by him defeated and 
cast forth from heaven into a cave under the earth, of 
which cave the whales of the sea were the guardians, 
With a perverse, though not unnatural, obstinacy, the 
sect that took Wac or Tuparan for their great 
persisted in holding ideas peculiar to themselves with 
Tegard to the truth of the foregoing story, and their 
account of the great war in heaven and its results 
differed from the other as differ the creeds of hetero- 
dox and orthodox everywhere; they ascribe, for 
example, part of the creation to other gods besides 
Niparaya. 


‘Myths of the Athapascans 

The great Athapascan family, who. inhabit a vast ex: 
tent of territory stretching north from the fifty.ffth 
parallel nearly to the Arctic Ocean, and westward 
eae Fast with iy Tamifications to the far 
501 are weak in mythological conceptions, Regarding 
them Bancroft says +4 Re 

* The Native Races of the Pacific States, woh. iii, 
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“ They do not seem in any of their various tribes to 
have a single expressed idea with regard to a supreme 
power. The Loucheux branch recognize a certain 
Personage, resident in the moon, whom they suppli- 
cate for success in starting on a hunting expedition. 
This once lived among them as a poor ragged 
boy that an old woman had found and was bringing 
up; and who Pe pas eer oe pone 

making a pair of v snow-shoes ; 

LAarpss Treats ‘turveling like Rit should 
want with shoes of such unusual size, Times of 
Great scarcity troubled the hunters, and they would 
often have fared badly had they not invariably on such 
occasions come across a new broad trail that led to a 
head or two of freshly killed game. ‘They were glad 
enough to get the game and without scruples as to its 
appropriation y sill the ey felt curious as to whence it 
came and how. Suspicion at last pointing to the 
and his great shoes as being in some way implicated in 
the affair, he was watched, It soon became evident 
that he was indeed the benefactor of the Loucheux, 
and the secret hunter whose quarry had a0 often 
replenished their empty pots ; yet the people were far 
from being adequately grateful, and continued to treat 
him with little kindness or respect. On one occasion 
they refused him a certain piece of fat—him who had. 
40 often saved their lives by his timely bounty | ‘That 
night the lad disappeared, leaving only his clothes 
behind, hanging on a tree.” He returned to’ them ina 
month, however, appearing as a man, and dressed as 4 
man. He told them that he had’ taken up his home 
in the moon ; that he would always look down with a 
kindly eye to their success in hunting ; but he added 
that as a punishment for their shameless Freed ad 
ingratitude in refusing him the piece of fat, all animals 
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should be lean the long winter through, and fat only 
in summer 5 3s as since been the cases ae 

“ According to Hearne, the Tinneh believe in a ki 
of spirits, or fairies, called nantens, which people the 
earthy te seu, and the ain, und mee ected fee 

aod erik Some of thers ee in a good 

irit called Tihugun, ‘my old friend,’ supposed to 

cide inthe atin ant -in the moon 5 they fave alo 

a bad spirit, Chutstin, apparen a personifica- 
Cee oh death, and for Git oes ale ha 

“They have no regular order of shamans; any one 
when the spirit moves him may take upon himself 
their duties and pretensions, though some by happy 
chances, or peculiar cunning, are much more highly 
esteemed in this regard than others, and are supported 
by voluntary contributions. The conjurer often shits 
Himself in his tent and abstains from food for days till 
his earthly grossness thins away, and the spirits and 
things unseen are constrained to appear at his behest. 
The young Tinneh care for none of these things; the 
strong limb and the keen eye, holding their own well 
in the jostle of life, mock at the terrors. of the invi- 
sible ; but as the pulses dwindle with disease or age, 
and the knees stile topater in the shadow of im 
pending death, the skamux is hired to expel the evil 
things of which a patient is possessed. Among the 
Tacullies a confession is often resorted to at this stage, 
on the truth and accuracy of which depend the chances 
of a recovery.” 


Conclusion 

An concluding this survey of representative my 
of the Red Race of North Amor ie eee al 
probably be chiefly impressed with the. circumstance 
Eh although mat these tales exhibit a striking 
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resemblance to the myths of European and Asiatic 
peoples they have yet an atmosphere of their own 
which strongly differentiates them from the folk-tales 
of all other races. It is a truism in mythology that 
although the tales and mythological ee of peoples 
dwelling widely apart may show much likeness to one 
another, such a fesemblance cannot be advanced as a 
proof that the divergent races at some distant period 
sed a_common mythology. Certain tribes in 
neo live in huts built on piles driven into lake-beds 
and use blow-pipes; 30 do some Indians of Guiana 
and Ronson countries; yet no scientist of experi- 
ence would be so rash asto advance the theory that 
these races possessed a common origin. It is the same 
with mythological processes, which may have been 
evolved separately at great distances, but yet exhibit a 
marked likeness, These resemblances arise from the 
circumstance that the mind of man, whether he be 
situated in China or Pi works on surprisin; 

Minilae Tides, BUS aati iheee fadictad ate hee 
proof that the myths of North America have not been 
sophisticated by those of Europe and Asin is the 
circumstance that the aboriginal atmosphere they cone 
tain is so marked that even the most ‘superficial 
‘observer could not fail to observe its presence. In the 
tales contained in this volume the facts of Indian life 
peculiar and unique, enter into every description and 
are inalienably interwoven with the matter of the story. 

In closing, the author desires to make a stron; 
appeal for a reasoned and charitable consideration of 
¢ Indian character on the patt of his readers. This 
noble, manly, and dignified race has nits pe been 
grossly muligned, chiefly by persons themselves igno, 
rant and inspired by hereditary dislike. The Red 
Man is neither 2 monster of inhumanity nor a marvel 
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of cunning, but a being with like feelings and aspi 
tena S3Tee! chon Betas is Guseais ted tate 
thought differ from ours he has been charged with all 
manter of crimes and offences with which he has, 
in general, nothing to do, We do not deny that he 
was, till very recent times, a with the habits 
and outlook of a savage. But that he ever was 
demon in human shape must be strenuously denied. 
In the march of progress Indian men and women are 
to-day taking places of honour and emolument side by 
side with their white fellow-citizens, and many gifted 
and cultured persons of Indian blood have done good 
work forthe rice, Let us hope that the ancient virtues 
of courage and endurance which have stood the Indian 

ople in such good stead of old will assist their 
lescendants in the even more strenuous tasks of civili- 
zation to which they are now called. 
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